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, PURGATORY 


CANTO 1 


Imtocathn — 7 he Beauty of the ^ktet — Cato oj Utica — The 
Cleansing of the Ptlgrim's Face — The New Girdle 

For fairer waters now before the wind 

Her sails my spirit’s little boat doth spread, 

Which leaves so dark and stern a sea behind; 

And I will sing that second realm instead, 

Wherein man’s spirit frees itself from stain, ® 

And groweth worthy Heaven’s high courts to tread. 
Let Poesy, that was dead, rise again, 

O holy Muses, since that yours am I, 

And let Calliope lift up her strain, 

Following my song with tlPat sweet melody 
• Which smote the wretched pics, and made them own 
All hope of pardon passed for ever by. 

The orient sapphire’s hue of sweetest tone, 

Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright, 

Of that pure air as far as Heaven’s first zone, 

1 The opemne Hoes breathe a sense of relief in passing from the horrors ot 
the Inferno to the milder clime of Purp:atory. That reli^ would hardly have 
been felt had Dante adopted the traditional belief of the Schoolmen (Lomb. 
Sent, iv. 45 a: Aquin. Summ, liu^dgX which placed Purgatory ui close 
neighbourhood to Hell, like it in its torments, save that here the toments 
were remedial. With an almost startling boldness. Dante devises a Pur* 
gatory of his own, a solitary mountain rising from the waters, which, in hts 
geography! were believed to cover one whole hemisphere of the earth, and 
crowned with the eafthly Paradise. 

S The image was a favourite one. Comp. Sann, 30 ; Cateu* ii. x ; Par, ii. 
xsaii. 67, 

fv The invocation of Calliope is an echo (rf ix. 535 ; Met, v. 338-340^ 

The nine daughters of Pierius, king of Thessaly, ciiallenged the nine 
Muses to a trial of skill, and chose to sing the praises of the Titans who 
warred ajninst Jupiter. The end was that they confeued themselves 
conquered, and were changed into magpies (Met. v. 304-678). 

Ihe oriental sapphire was that imch was held by jewellers in higher 
esteem than others* Its colour was recognised as the symbol of Hope. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO 1 


Now to mine eyes brought back the old delight,. 

Soon as I passed forth from the dead, dank air, 
Which eyes and heart had veiled with saddest night. 

The pl^pjet whence love floweth, sweet and fair, 
Clothed all the orient with a smiling grace, ® 

Veiling the Fishes, that her escort were. 

I to the right hand turned, my mind to place ^ 

On th’ other pole, and four stars there beheld, 

Ne'er seen by any but man's primal race ; 

From their bright flames o'er Heaven a new joy welled, 

O widowed clime of this our northern sphere, 

From sight of these by Nature's law withheld ! 

When 1 had ta'en my leave of gazing there, 

A little turning towards tne other pole. 

Where I had%een the great Wain disappear, 

I saw, hard by, an old man standing sole. 

Worthy of so much reverence in his mien. 

More could no father clajpi of filial soul. 


H«nGe, perhapSf it was chosen sMcially for Bishops* nogs. £xod. udv. lo 
may have been in Dante’s thou^ts. 

The first circle is that of the moon, as nearest the earth (Par. U* $6). 
The whole scene is that of a cloudless Easter>tide morning on the Medi« 


terranean. 

The star is the planet Venus, the symbol, as in Par. viii, x-xa, at once 
of human and Divme love, seen now as the Morning Star. Astronomicet 
calculations have shown that Venus at the end of March 1300 would rise 
after the sun (PhtiX and the Fishes before it ; but it is scarcely worth while 
examining the poet's description by the test of science. 

88 The four stars are probably a reminiscence of what Dante had heard 
from Marco Polo, who was in Venice from 1205 onward, or from some other 
oriental travellers at Genoa or Pisa, or what ne bad read m the writmgs of 


Atabian 


Suittherp^roBS it 667% Here they 

v^ues of pre-Chnstian ethlcs-^fortitude, temperaace, justice, pnu 
W* xxxi. xo6>-Has the three stars of C. viii, 89 are of faith, hope; m charity. 
jpotH as stars and as virtues they had been seen In 0 elr brightness only 
by Adam and Onemay leave, noticed, but not diMusied, the view that' 

at ^e tradi^bal date of the creation, B.c. ,^004, they might have bees north 
or the Equatwr, and that their present position is a result of the pryoetsiKsi < 
of the equinom. The disappearance of the Wain (C/ftaMssfatfvMm 
simidy BA astronomical note, but possibly there may here also be somethhqf 
to rewi between, the Imcs. Marco Polo dwells on Uie straogeaass of m ' 
seeing the pole-star as he went into southern latitudes, such as Javh and 

^SM^^hiic^Cato M riw warder of Purgatory appear%straiiga atioii|)h ' 


hers or astronomers, of the constellation known aa tlm 
rr- — < M are symbols of the four cardinal 



CANTO I 


PURGATORY 


Long was his beard, and white hairs there were seen. 
Which with his flowing locks agreed in hue, 

That o’er his breast fell down, a twofold screen. 

The rays of those four stars, so pure and true, ■ 

» Adorned his face with such surpassing light, 

It was^as though the sun’s face met my view. • 
“Who are ye, ye who 'gainst the dark stream’s might ^ 
Have from the everlasting prison fled ? " 

So spake he, shaking reverend locks and white ; 

“ Who was your guide ? What lamp its radiance shed, 
As ye passed forth from out the night's deep gloom, 
Which blackens aye that valley dark and dread ? " 

Are then the laws of that abyss of doom 
Thus broken, or is counsel new in Hjgaven, 

That ye, though damned, to these my^averns come?” 
Then by my Guide to me a grasp was given, 

And I, by words and hands and many a. sign, ® 

To homage of the knec%nd brow was driven. 

Then answered he, “ My coming is not mine ; 

A Lady came from Heaven, and with her prayers 
Did him who stands here to my help consign. 


As a virtuous heathen, he ml^ht have been placed with his wife, Marcia, in 
the limbus of H, li, ; as a suicide, he might have been doomed, like Peter de 
Vinefi, to the seventh circle of Hell (/f. xui. 58) ; as an enemy of Csesar, he 
in%lU have gone yet lower down. Lucan, however (probably also the single 
zeUrenee in ^n. viii. ^o), had obviously impressed Dante's mind with a 

f ofound admiration for Cato as one of the great heroes of the ancient world. 

e had chosen death rather than the loss of liberty {Mon, li. 5). He was 
yrorthyi more than any man, to be a type of God, whose call he obeyed even 
Sa the manner of his death. Marcia s return to him was a parallel of the 
soul's return to God (Conv, iv. 28). That last thought, over and above a 
ceitain sense of likeness in character and fortune, presents the potoC of 
contact with the position which Dante assigns to him. He became the 
zmesentative instance of the law of Acts x. 35. 

M The illumined l&ce and beard ore dearly symbolic of the measure in 
which Cato had been, as it were, transhgured m Dante's mind by the four 
natural virtues. Such a man, as having wen alaw unto himself (i? om, iS. 14)^ 
.JBdght weU be the warder of the Mountain in which souls were to recovmr 
thur lodt natund righteousness, and made meet for the supernatural. 

« Cato apparently had seen the pilgnms as they emerged from the cavern 
pathway that led fium the abyss {ff, xxxiv. T33X out he takes them for lost 
souls whxL contrary to the law of Matt v. 26, perhaps also of iii. 9, had 
affected their escape. 

We note the fulness and courtesy of Virgil's answer to Cato, as poll* 

13 



PURGATORY 


CANTO 1 


But since it is thy will to know how fares 
It with us, fully and in very deed. 

My will to say thee ‘ Nay * in no wise cares. 

Not yet is he from life's last evening freed, 

But through his madness came to it so near, 

He had but few short moments to recede, ® 

So, as I said, *twas mine this charge to bear, 

To rescue him, nor was there other way 
Than this by which I came and now am here. 

'Twas mine the race accursM to display, 

And now J purpose he those souls should know ® 
Who here are cleansed beneath thy sovran sway. 
How I have led, 'twerc long to thee to show ; 

But power th|t helps me doth from Heaven descend, 
That he may thee by sight and hearing know. 

Him on his course I pray thee now befriend ; ^ 

He wanders seeking freedom, gift men bless, 

As he knows well who lifft* for her doth spend ; 

Thou know'st it, since death lost its bitterness 
In Utica, where vesture thou didst leave, 

Which the Great Day in glorious sheen shall dress, 
The eternal laws from us no wrong receive ; 

He lives, and Minos lets me roam at will ; 

I of that circle am where yet doth live 
Thy Marcia with chaste eyes, who seemeth still, 

O holy heart, to pray thee take her back ; ® 

For her love’s sake then this our wish fulfil. 


traated with his umple assertion of Divine power in his reply to Charon 
iii. 95 ). 

The thoughts of natural and spiritual death are intermtoglcd in the 
lines that follow. For the whole pai>sagc, comp. //. u, 52-108. 

ra The liberty which Dante was seeking was ipintual ; that for which Cato 
died political ; but here also the two thoughts overlap one another. Cato had 
lived not for him<;elf, but for the whole world. (Conv. iv 27 ; Mon, ii. 5.) 

The words seem almost to imply the admission of Cato to the regions 
of the blessed, and, looking to the po-sition of Khipeus in Par, xx, 68, this is, 
at least, possibly IXante’s meaning. If not, we must think of him as including 
the virtuous heathen in the words of Dan, xii. 3, even though they are not 
admitted to the supreme beatihc vision. 

Marcia {H, iv. 128) had been first Cato’s wife, was separated from him, 

14 
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CANTO 1 


Let us our way through thy seven kingdoms »track. 

And of thy favour 1 will her apprise. 

Wish for remembrance there thou canst not lack.” 

“ So great the joy that Marcia gave mine eyes 
While 1 in yon world lived,*’ then answered he, 

“ That every wish I met as it did rise; • • 

Now that beyond that evil stream dwells she, 

She can no longer move me, who obey 
That law which passed when 1 was thence set free. ^ 
But if a heavenly Lady guides thy way. 

As thou dost tell, there needs no flattering speech; 
Let it suffice thee in her name to pray. 

Go then, and gird thou this man, as J teach, 

With a smooth rush, and see thou cleanse his 
face, * 

So that each stain that lingers there thou bleach ; 
For ’twere not meet his eye with any traee 
Of cloud and mist to thait first Angel go, 

Of those who have in Paradise their place. 

This little island all around, below, 

There, where the billows beat upon the shore 
On the soft ooze, bids reeds and rushes grow ; 

returned to him in old age with the freshness of her first love, and sought that 
Ltceai tumulo scripsisse Catonis 
Marcia, — Luc. ii. 341. 

This, as said above, is taken by Dante as an allegory of the soul's return 
to God (Ccfttf. IV. s8). 

The evil river = Acheron (//. iii. 78). 

W The “law" implied seems to be that which separated Cato from the 
other souls, who, on the descent into Hades, were placed in the hmhuSt 
while he was made warder of the Mountain of Cleansing, to which none, 
before that date, had been admitted. The husband and the wife, 111 the in- 
scrutable decrees of God, had to remain in the place assigned to each, and 
the lies that had united them were broken. 

Remembering //. xvi. 106, we trace a profound meaning in the new 
^mbol ; Dante had cast aside the “cord” of an outwaid a&cetic rule. He 
is now to gb^d himself with the low-growing pliant rush, as the emblem of 
humility Pet. v. 5). And, as he does this, he is to wash, not his feet (as 
lajeknyxiv. s-ia), but his face. The contemplation of evil and its punish- 
ment leaves a stain and a dimness which are adverse to the soul's purity, and 
10 the clearness of vision which is the condition of seeing God. On the 
aymbolism of the rush, see Rusk. M. P. ii. aj'i. 

W The *' first minister " is the piiot«angel of C. ii. 43. 

*5 
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CANTO I 


No other plant that leaves and branches bore, 

Or hardened grew, could there its life sustain, 

For they yield not as each stroke passeth o*er, 

Then by this way return ye not again : 

The sun, now rising, will direct you well 
Thd* mountain's height with easier climb to gain.’' 
Then vanished he ; and not a syllable 

I spake, but rose, and backward then 1 sped, 

Close to my Guide, with gaze that on him fell. 

He tiien began : “ My son, in my steps tread ; 

Let us turn back ; on this side slopes the plain. 

By slow descent to its low boundaries led." 

Near was the dawn its triumph bright to gain 
O’er morning’s mist that vanished, so that I 
Knew from afar the trembling of the main. 

Along the lonely plain our feet we ply, 

As one who finds the pathway he had missed, 

And deems till then he wanders fruitlessly. 

When we had reached the point where dews resist 
The sun’s heat most, and being where the shade 
fs falling, slowly vanish into mist, 

Then both his hands upon the grass outspread 

My Master placed, with sweetness wonderful ; ^ 

And when his meaning was to me conveyed, 

I turned to him my cheeks, where tears fell full ; 

Then to my face he did the hue restore 
Which Hell had hidden, and left veiled and dull. 

1 ®* The natural man prides himself on resisting the adverse blasts of 
fortune (as Dante himself seems to do), but true humility sees in them the 
discipline appointed by the Divine will and submits {Par xvn. 83), 
ns The 6 ra of the Italian stands for aura^ not hora. The dawn scatters 
the early mi^c and shows the trembling of the waters. I^inc z 17 is an echo 
of the sj^lendet tremulo sub lumine pontus of -*« vii, o. The 
iiumeious smile " of .<£sch. P. K. was, of course, unknown to Dante. 

118 We note the parallelism of contrast with //. 1. 3. 

The almost maternal tenderness of Virgil {H, xxiii. 38, xxiv. so) is 
again seen. T^e highest office of a noble poet, as a schoolmaster leading 
IS to cleanse the soul from some, at least, of the stains of evil, 
andFiOJpiepajni.thc way for a more thorough puiidcation. 

' 16 ' 



PURGATORY 


CANTO II 


So came we down upon the desert shore, 

Which ne’er saw man upon its waters sail, 

Who then retraced the path he thus passed o’er. 
There, as that other bade, he did not fail 
To gird me, and — O wonder ! — for as fast 
As he those rushes gathered, weak and frail, • 
There, where ho plucked, they sprang ere moment 
passed. 


CANTO H 


Diiwn — T*he Pilot and hh Freight of ^ads — 

Meeting with Casella 

The sun already had the horizon gained, 

Whose full meridian circle covers o’er 
Jerusalem, with highest ijDint attained ; 

And night, whose path wheels where his went before, 
Forth from the Ganges with the Scales uprose, ^ 
Which she lets fall when reigning high once more, 

So that Aurora’s beauteous checks disclose, 

From where I stand, the while and crimson sheen. 
Now passing with the hours to orange glows, 

339 Fo&sibly there is a reference to the voyage of Ulysses as told in I/, 
xwi. 143 

135 We are reminded of the avulso non dejlcii alter" of vi. 

143. Here it becomes the type of ihc inexhaustible power of Divine grace, 
which gives lowliness to a'l who seek it, even when it works throu,;h human 
wisdom. 

3 It 15 the morning of March 37th or 26th (Easter Monday or Easter 
Day). The Mount of Purgatory is the antifjodes of Jeruialcm, and the two 
have therefore a common horizon (H. xxxiv. 112) It ks nightUll on the 
Ganges, sunset at Jerusalem, early morning on the mountain Dante 
assumes that Jerusalem lies midway betweci llit O, iigi'> ,**id the Pillars of 
Hercules (C. xxvii. 3) 'The Scales are the • o'lsu II ii -on LiI'm whiLh is in 
the meridian at the vem.il equinox at midnight, and at the autumnal 
equinox .sets at 9 p m. The Scales then fall from the hands of Night, when 
the nights are longer than the days We note, as before on //. xi, Z13-Z15, 
the ^et's elaborate description of a very simple fact. 

7 The description, like that ofC. L xx6, indicates the keen observation of 
II 17 B ' 
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Still lingering by the sea our steps did lean, 

As those who on their way move pensively, 

Who go in heart, and yet with loitering mien. 

And lo ! as when the morning draweth nigh, 

Through the thick vapour Mars grows fiery red, 
Down in the west, where ocean’s wide plains he, 

Jt chanced — so may its beams on me be shed 
Once more ! — a light across the sea so flew, 

No wing of bird more rapidly had sped. 

From which as I mv gaze awhile withdrew 
To ask my J.cader questions yet again, 

J saw it, as u brighter, fuller grew j 
And then on either side there did appear 
I knew not what of white, and then below 
Came forth another slowly, and drew near. 

My Master for a while did silent go, * 

While those white objects now as wings we saw, 
Then, when that pilot hf began to know, 

He cried, “ Haste, haste, an<i bend thy knee in awe ; 
Behold God's angel; fold thou then thine hands; 
Now shalt thou see such ministers of law. 

See how above man’s instruments he stands, 

So that he needs nor oar, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between such distant lands. 

See how he points them heavenward, nor doth fail 
With his eternal wings to fan the air; 

Nor, as with mortal plumes, does change prevail." 


phenomena of the changes of an ItaUan dawn in spring—first the white 
and vermeil tints^ then the deeper orange. 

19 The readings vary : (i) su I presso, (a) sol pr^Oy (3) sul presoy and 
others. 1 follow (s). Another actual reminiscence of Mars seen in the west, 
while Venus was rising in the east On Mars, see Par, xiv. 94-ioa ; Cofro. 
ii. 14. In the latter passige Dante mentions that fiery vapours in the form 
of a cross were seen near Mars at Florence in the beginning of her troubles. 

Vanous readings give aporser^ apparver^ and apAarser, 

W Another contrast with the journey through Hell. There Dante had 
seen only lost souls and demons. Now he is to see the angels of God on 
their ministnes of service. 

^ The boat moves without oars or sail or other mstruments (this is dearly 
the meaning of ar^cmeHti), solely by the volition of the angel. Con^ the 

iS 
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Then as he nearer drew to where we were, 

That bird of God in clearer light was drest, 
Wherefore mine eye that near sight could not bear, 
But down I bent it. Then he came to rest * 

Hard by the shore, with boat so quick and light, 

It barely skimmed the waves that round it prissed.* 
The heavenly pilot on the stern upright 

Stood, with all blessing on his look enrolled. 

And in it sat a hundred spirits bright. * 

Then “ Israf/ de Egypto ” heard I told, 

As with one voice they chanted out their lay, 

With all the psalm doth afterward unfold. 

Then on them he the crosses sign did lay, 

And they all threw themselves upon the shore, ^ 
And quick, as when he came, he went his way. 

The crowd there left behind, as not before 
Familiar with the region, gazed around,. 

As one who sccketh nc^ things to explore. 


Canzone, vm eke xntendendo ...” and the comment on it in Conv. ii 14. 
So also Par. 1. 103-126 

SB The use of “bird" as applied to the angel may have come fr6m 
Statius, who apphes ales'* and **Polucer'‘ to Mercury {rheb. i. 49a; 
Stl7f. I. a, X02) 

The angel is, so to speak, the Charon of Purgatory, and his boat that of 
which Charon had spoken {H, in. ^3). The Boat has come, it will be 
remembered, from the mouth of the Tiber (I 101). ^ 

44 The V. 1 . faria for parea ^ives the suggestive thought that even to 
hear the report of the angel’s majesty would be as a foretaste of the blessed- 
ness of Heaven. 

4 B The words strike the keynote of the Purg, The hvmns, psalms, and 
anthems of the Church, with the music which was their m accompaniment, 
are as much the characteristic of this part of the Comm as groans and sighs 
and tbunder are of the In/l Ps. cxiv , which meets ns here, has the interest 
of having been specialty chosen by Dante himself as a representative 
instance of the fourfold method of interpretation {Cottv. 11. i). In the letter. 
It IS simply historical, allegorically it typifies redeinfitjpn, morally con- 
version; anagogically (foi which, perhaps, our “mystically’' is the best 
equivalent), the exodus of the soui from the bondage of corniption to the 
gionous liberty of the sons of God Can Grande^ 7) The addition in 
V. 48 is to be noted We must read the wliole Psalm (the last verso 
especially) mystically in order to understand what Dante read into it. It 
may be noted that the Psalm had been from the sixth century in use in the 
Western Church iu the last offices for the dying and in the bunal of the dead 
(Mart. iii. <5. 381, 403; Mask. M, i?. i. pp. X05, 1x8). Dante may have 
heard it at the death of father or mother, or 111 the Church of S. Lucia by 

19 
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CANIO II 


The sun’s bright dans were speeding with quick 

bounds, ^ 

Those shafts with which, as weapons bright and 
keen, 

The Capricorn he chased from Heaven’s mid-grounds. 
Whenathat iicw' people, with a questioning mien, 
Looked to us, asking, “If the way ye know, 

Show where the path to scale the Mount is seen.” ^ 
And Virgil answered, “Ye believe, I trow. 

That we have had experience of this place ; 

But we arc strangers, e’en as ye arc so; 

Before you we have come a little space, 

And by another way, so steep and dread, 

’Twill scorn but sport the ascending path to trace,” 
The souls, who clearest proof of me had read 
That I was living, breathing vital airs, 

Now waxed all pale and were astonisHM; 

And as to messenger who olwe bears 

The people gather, bent the news to hear, 

And each to trample on the others dares. 

So with fixed gaze upon me they did stare. 

That troop of happy spirits, as if each 
Forgat the cleansing that should make them fair. ^ 
And one I saw before the others reach, 

As if to embrace me, with such warmth of love, 

It did my heart like action promptly teach. 


the §r.ive of Keatrice. It wa^ also used at Vespers every Sunday, Easter^ 
day included Jiom ) Comp a beautiful hymn, “ In the going forth 

ftom Egypt/' by the Rev. Canon Uright, D.D. 

^ The time indicated is reckoned by commentators at from half an hour 
to two hours after sunrise. 

*70 The old Greek and Roman custom which placed wreaths of olive on the 
brow, or a branch in the hand, of the messenger of peace or victory, seems 
to have bngered on through the Middle Ages (.Soph. CEJ JC. 80-^3 ; 
viii 1x6, xT, too) A picture had been painted by Mr F. W. Topham, 

A Messenger ol Good Tidings,” repre*;cnting a horseman bearing on h^ 
a branch of olive as he brings news ctf relief to Florence m 1496 {H. W* P*) 
The newly arrived souls gaze on the living man whom they see on landing, 
«s the crowd at Floicnce or Verona gazed on such a messenger. Wonder 
passed into sympathy, sympathy to love. 

zo 
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O yc who, save to sight, mere shadows move ! 

Three times around it 1 my hands did fold, 

Thrice on my breast did those hands empty prove; 
My looks, ] trow, my thoughts of wonder told; 

For tlicn the spirit smiled and back did flee, 

. And I in zeal to follow him waxed bold. • • 

Sweetly he bade me stay, and tranquil be: *='* 

Then knew I who he was, and made mv prayer 
That he would halt awhile to speak v/uh me. 

He answered me, “ As thou of old wast dear 
To me i^ the flesh, so art thou, now I^m freed; 
Therefore I stop. But wherefore com*st thou here?**'^ 
“ Casella mine ! that I once more may speed 
This path again, my journey now is madc,^' 

Said 1; “ but why was such delay decreed 
And he : “No cruel wrong on me is laid, 

If he who takes both when and whom he will ^ 
Hath many a time my j^ssage here gainsaid, 


79 The soul ^ (if the saved seem thoueht of as clothed in a quaw-corporeal 
foim, moie subtle than those of the lost (/jT vu iii, xxi\. 75). The lines 
that follow are a direct reproduction of y®?* vi U)r)-yox _ 

91 But one solitary' record —a note to a madrigal by Lemino di Pistoia in 
the Vatican, that it was set to music by Casella — remains beyond what 
Dante telKs us of his friend. From Milton onwards on H. Latv€s\ 

most Dante students have seen in this one of the most charming episodes of 
the poem, helping 11s to understand the poet's youth, with all us high aspir- 
ations, i(s love of music and song, its capacity for friendship The date of 
Casella's death is unknown, but the text indicajtes that it was some months, 
01 It may be yean., before 1300. The Angel of Purgatory is ever bearing 
the souls of the dead, who are capable of purification and ntLil it, from the 
mouth of the Tiber, but takes or leaves at his discretion. Casella, who is, 
as it were, ihe Palimirus of the Purg, {Mn lu. 202, v. 8p, vi. 337), lias 
been often left behind. Dante wonders that he is among the ne^M arrivals. 
The explanation is that he might have stayed still longer, but that the 
Indulgence proclaimed for the year of Jubilee, beginning from Christmas 
1299, had lea the Angel to bring all who sought to come. ^Sec the Bull of 
Boniface VIII. in Boehmer^ Cor^, /ur. Canon, 11 119a, in ^cafi) The 
strange legend as to the Tiber is perhaps a yrmlxil of the dogma extra, 
eccltsiam nuiia salus. The souls of imperfect Christians wail in the Ante» 
Pttfgaiortupif as penitents, in the ancient discipline of the Churcli, wailed in 
the church porch. 1 have not traced the existence of the belief elsewhere. 
Had Dante tuund it at Rome as a new-born inythus cnHendeied^ by the 
excitement of the Jubilee, or did he hear it from his friend the Bishop of 
Ostia ? 
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For all he does is ruled by righteous will. 

These three months past he hath been wont to take 
Whoe’er with peace his course would fain fulfil; 

Whence I, who by the shore did sojourn make, 

Where Tiber to the salt wave tribute brings, 

' Was'by him welcomed as for pity^s sake. 

He to that outlet now outspreads his wings, 

For evermore the souls are gathered there 
Whom no decree to Acheron downward flings.” 

And I: “ If no new law from thee doth tear 
The skill or memory of thy songs of love. 

Which used to calm of yore each eager care, 

I pray thee still thy power to comfort prove 
On this my soul, which, with its fleshly mould 
O’erburdened, sad and sorrowful doth move.” 

“ O Love^ who with my soul dost converse hold^^ 

He then began so sweetly to intone, 

That still Its sweetness tkills me as of old. 

My Master and I too, and every one 

Of those with him, seemed in it fully blest, 

As if their minds could dwell on that alone. 

That music did the thoughts of all arrest. 

Fixed and intent; when lo! the old man cried, 

“ Yc laggard spirits! why so quick to rest? 

What means this? What neglect your feet hathj.ued ? 
Haste to the Mount, and purge the soil away 
Which from your eyes the face of God doth hide.” 


The “new law” indicates a doubt tising out of the words of Cato 
(C, i. 85-90) Could the disembodied soul lenew the memories of the old 
friendship which was so great a joy on earth? 

lis The Canzone which thus begins furnishes the 'subject of the Third Book 
of the Cenv,^ Had Casella set it to music in those bygone days ? Could 
any words paint the effect of such music on a poet's soul better than those 

of 1. 108? 

118 “Jfnjeww ’* not andaxHtm^ is obviously the right reading. Cato 
reproves the souls for loitering. 

Beneath the veil of the outward story we read the thought that no 
memories of the past, however tender, must be allowed to huidcr the progreu 
of the soul which is pressing forward to puridcaUon. 
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E*cn as the doves who through the meadows stray, 
Gathering or grain or darnel tranquilly, 

And not a whit their wonted pride display, 

If aught they see which them doth terrify, 

Will of a sudden cease to seek their food, 
Because a greater care constrains to fly, ^ 
So saw I then that newly gathered brood, 

Cease from the song and flee towards the hill, 
As one who goes, nor knows the goal pursued; 
Nor moved we onward with less eager will. 


CANTO ni 


TJht '^ournty to thi Mountain of Churning — Th SouU that 
watt — T'he excummumcatid Manfred 

And then, albeit that their sudden flight 

Had scattered them thrSugh all the wide champaign, 
Turned to the Mount where leadeth Reason right, 

I to my comrade true drew close again; 

And how should I without him c^er have gone? * 
Who up that mountain would my steps have ta*en? 
He seemed to me within himself to gioan. 

O Conscience truly noble, pure, and chaste, 

How keen the pangs by thee for small ills known I 
And when his feet had laid aside the haste 
Which robs each gesture of its dignity, 

My mind, till then within itself embraced, 

1 ® As in //■, V. 83, so here, doves furnish the poet with the precise illuft* 
trsttioQ which he needs Comp. Par, xxv, 19. 

1*8 Reproduced from V, N, c. 13, not perhaps without a reminiscence of 
Heb xi. 8. The act of self-surrender the discipline of purification is one 
of the ventures of faith. 

8 ** Reason is probably that of the human soul purified by Divine grace. 
* The sense of companionship and guidance is aii strong as ever. _ 
what causes Virgil’s haste and remorse ? Docs human wisdom, sympathising 
with afiection, regret that xt had allowed the memories of past days to inter- 
fere with the disciple’s progress, so as to incur the reproach of tihe more 
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Took widei range, as if with eager eye, 

And turned my glance upon the mountain near, 
Which rising from the water seeks the sky. ^ 

The sun, which, fiery red, shone on our rear, 

Was broken there before me in the way, 

As^on my form its rays were brought to bear 
Unto one side I turned in sore dismay, 

Lest I should be abandoned, when I saw ■ 

That before me alone the shadow lay. 

And then my Comfort: “Why^ithis faithless awe?” 

So he began, with face full turned to me, 

‘‘Think’bt thou that I my guidance will withdraw? 
*Tis eve already now, where buried be ^ 

The members within which I shadows made: 
Naples now hath it, ta’en from Brindisi. 

Now if there fall in front of me no shade, 

Wonder not more than that two separate rays 
Meet in the heavens, yet^ neither is delayed, * 


stoical Cato ? Was tins example of the sensitiveness of conscience needed 
for the inner self? 

The rLclnchS of the sun indicates that it was still early dawn, perhaps an 
houi after sunri'.e 

In Hell there was no light of sun or stars (// i. 6o, xxxiv. 135), and so 
the phenomenon had not occurred till now 
3 ® Dante follows the traditional epitaph of Virgil— 

Mantua me eeruU : Calah i rapuett , tenet nunc 
Partkenjpe " 

1 cannot help q^uoting a verse fiom the striking hymn said to have bfien sung 
at Mantua in ftie fifteenth centuryj and, it may be, earlier, in the Festival 
of St. Paul, bt Paul, it was said, went to Naples to visit the tomb of Virgil«> 

♦ Ad Maroms mausolmm 

Ductus, judii super (UM, 

Pte rorem laitymtr , 

*Quem te, inquit, ‘ reddidissem, 

S% U vtvum iHvcn^sstm, 

Poeiarum Maxime* "—Daniel, Thes, Hymn v. »66. 
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To suffer freezing cold and torturing blaze 
Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain, 

Which wills to veil from us His work and ways. 
Insane is he who hopes our reason vain 

Can scale of path the height that knows no end. 
Where Persons Three One Substance doth c^taim 
Be ye content, O men, to keep in sight 

What is, for could ye knowledge full acquire, 

Then Mary*s birth-throes had been needless 
quite: « 

And thou hast seen the unsatisfied desire 

Of men, whose yearnings then had found repose, 
Who vainly now eternally aspire. 

Of Aristotle, Plato, and of those 

Still many more, I speak,’’ — and then his head 
He bowed ill silence, brooding o*er his woes, 

Now towards the mountain’s base our footsteps 
sped, • . . 

And there we found the precipice so steep, 

That all in vain had been the nimblest tread. 

The rocks that Lciici and Turhia keep. 

The barest and most broken, were a stair 
Compared with that, which one might lightly 
leap. 

The answer points, like St. Paul's in i Cot - v , to the rniY-ntonce of 
human reason. God can pro\ idc a body material enough to sulfcj , but too 
subtle to intercept the lij^ht 

38 'fhe mystery of mysteries prepares the soul to acquiesce in the fact 
{ouia in Mediaeval Latin stales a fact and not a reason) without asking foi 
we cause, final or eflBcient. So in Aiist An Post. c. 13 , and clscwJiere, 
the on (» fact) is contrasted with the Sion (= rvason why). Had man's 
intellect not been finite and clouded, there would have been no need of the 
Incarnation. Reason must be content to receive the revealed truth in the 
lowliness of faith. It was through the limitations of their mtellcot that the 
wisest of the heathens (in the "many others" Virgil sortowfiilly includes 
himself) failed to attain to the knowledge of God, the absence of which kept 
them in the outer limhus of unsatisfied desires. 

^ The comparison indicates a retmiuscence of Riviera travelling, which, 
before the Cornice Road, must have been rough and perilous enough. 
Lend, in the Gulf of Spersia, Turbia, not far from VilUfranca, are named as 
the boundaries of Liguria. Even so steep was the first climb up the Mount 
of Puiification. 
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“ Who knows which side an easier slope doth bear,” 
Then said my Master, halting on his way, 

“ That one who has no wings may mount up there?” 
And while, with eyes down-bending he did stay, 

With eager mind to scrutinise the road, 

, Any.' my ga/.e upward o’er the rock did stray, 

On the left hand, a band of souls there sliowed. 

Who, as in our direction, moved their feet, 

Yet hardly seemed to stir, so slow they trod; 

“Lift up thine eyes,” I did my^uidc entreat, 

“See one on this side who’ll give counsel wise. 

If thou thyself hast no suggestion meet.” 

Then he looked on me with frank open eyes. 

And said, “Let us go thitner: they come slow, ^ 
And thou, sweet son, to stronger hopes arise.” 

Still was that people as far off, I trow, 

(I say when we had gone a mile or more) 

As far as stalwart hands gf stone could throw, 

When they all gathered where the hard crags soar 
Of that high cliff, and stood erect and close. 

As one who, doubting, halts to look before. 

“ Ye spirits, whom Divine foreknowledge chose, 

Whose end was blest,” spake Virgil, “ by that peace 
Wherein, I deem, yc all shall find repose, 

Tell us where slopes the mountain, that with ease 
We may have power to climb the upward way; 

The wisest man lost time doth most displease.” 

As tender ewes from out the sheepfold stray, 

By ones, twos, threes, and others timid stand, ^ 
■While on the ground their eyes and noses play, 

W Virgil knew the pathways of Hell (ff. ix. 30), but Purgatory was a new 
region to him. Human wisdom could see ihe consequences of sin. but was 
at sea as to the mode of its removal. Both the higher and the lower self 
look out for the guidance of Uiose who are bound on the same journey. All 
that Virpl can <k> is to bid bis scholar "hope on, hope ever." 

ro The souls ihai meet the pilgrims are (1 136) those who, though repentant 
at last, have yet died excommunicated. They know the way (C. iv. iS), 
wliich, os yet, they may not tread. 
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And what the foremost doth, that doth the band, 
Around her pressing, if to halt she chance, 

Quiet, though why they do not understand, 

So 1 beheld the foremobt one advance ^ 

Out of the fold of that blest company, 

With noblcrtmicn and modest shrinking glances • 
And when those in the vamvard did espy. 

The broken rays that fell upon my right, 

So that the shadow o’er the rodic did lie, “ 

They halted, and dre\^back at that same sight; 

And all the others, who came close behind, 

Did just the same, though why, unknowing 
quite. 

“I own to you, ere questions utterance find, 

This is a human body which ye sec, 

And hence the shadow on the ground defined. 

Nor marvel ye at this, but deem that he, . 

Not without strength tlfat cometh from on 
high, 

Seeks o’er this rampart to find passage free.” 

So spake my Guide, and that good company 
Said : “ Turn ye then and now before us go,” 

With beck of hands they signalled us to try ; 

And one of them began; ‘‘Thou who dost go 
This way, whoe’er thou art, turn here thine 
eyes, 

And think if thou in yon world me didst know,” 

I turned to him, and looked in steadfast wise ; 

Fair was he, goodly, and of gentle mien, 

But one brow showed a sword-stroke’s injuries. 

And W’hen T humbly said I had not seen 

His face before, he said, “ Then now behold,” 

And showed a wound his neck and breast between. 

W* The “ head" of the floch is a noun of multUudc — the foremost. The 
souls are htartled hy the shadoiv cast by Dante’s body, as he had been by 
the absence of Virgil's shadow (1. si). 
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Then ; “lam Manfred/* with a smile he told, 
“Grandson of Constance, of imperial state, 

Therefore, when thou art where thou wast of old, 
Go to my daughter fair, 1 pray, whom fate 
Ulth made the mother of Sicilia’s pride. 

And Arragon’s, and there the truth relate. 

If other talc be told — that, as I died, 

My body pierced with twofold deadly wound, 
Weeping I t«irned-*to Him whose love flows wide. 
Dreadful and dire the sms that wrapt me round. 

But such wide arms hath goodness infinite 
That room for each returning soul is found, 


113 Manfred, a natural son of the Emperor Frederick II , bom in Sicily 
1931. I’l'f (vi. 46) speaks of him as inhantinjr both the accomplishments and 
the nobleness of liis father. Their Papal eneiiues charged Manfred with 
being an Epicurean, like Frederick, and with indulging in the same licence, 
and accused him of having caused the death of his brothers, Conrad and 
Heniy, and even of lus father. He was excommunicated by Innocent IV., 
and was still under that sentence when he fell in 1266 at the battle of Be&e- 
vento His body, after being earned ^rough the streets of that town on an 
ass, was brought before Charles of An^u Even the F i ench nobles begged 
that It might have Christian burial, but the King refused, on the ground that 
he was still OLroinmiinicatt d, and the body was buried under a cairn of stones 
at Ihe foot of the bridge at Benevento Even this, however, did not satisfy 
the hatred of his Papal foes, and Clement IV. sent the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Coscnza to urge that the body should not be allowed to pollute a land which 
belonged to the Chutch, and so the corpse was disinterred and found a final 
resihig-placo on the banks of the Vcidt., identified by some writers with the 
Lins 01 Gangluno, on the coniines of Apulia and the Campagna {P *//. vh 
g ; Milm L C, vi. 372 ; Arno 8~jo). We note once more, as in the rase of 
Francesca (//. v. X24-13S) and Ugolino(H xxxiii. 19-75) the creative insight 
of Dante's psychology. ^0 hisiorian records Manfred's penitence ; no one 
had l»een present to report his last words in the heat of battle. Historian* 
rep’-esent him as being licentious ind irreligious (Kr//. vi. 4&). But what 
D'lnce had heaid of his character (r. E, 1, xa), perhaps also ( 1 . 107) what he 
had heard of the expression of his iace, led him to Iccl that, in the absence of 
che unlielief which placed his father m Hell {H. x. 119), such an one tnusi 
have lepented A Sicilian chronicle describes him as lionto ameena, 

aspectu piacahtlts^ stdereu ocuh^" (Murat. Scr> Rer It. viii, 830). 
Constance, daughter of Kogei, king of Sicily, and wife of Henry VI., 
through whom the crown of that island descended to Frederick II, 

116 The daugiiter is anothei Constance, wlio m.uTicd Peter of Arragon and 
had three sons, Alphonso id. 1291), Frederick, king of Sicily, and James, of 
Anrngon, who .ire mentioned disparagingly lu C. vii 119 ; Par. xix. X3a 
Was Dint* conte»"p’i’^'ng a visit to Arragon when he wrote? 

121 Did Dai. I ! 't*- the darker charges brought against Manfred? 
Possibly yes, and therefore made Manfred a typical instance of the infinite 
Compassion that receives all penitentb. even though under Papal excom- 
munication. The limitation by that Compassion of Papal power to condemn 
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And if Coscnza’s pastor had read right — 

He was by Clement sent my steps to chase 
This scripture wisely, as by God^s own light, 

My bones had still found rest, were that the case,^^ 

At the bridge-head to Benevento near, 

Where the ^ast cairn stands bulwark of the pl?^c. * 
Now the rain bathes them, and, the storm-winds bear ‘ 
Beyond the realm, yea, hard by Verde’s stream, 

By him, with lights extinguished, carried there. 

Nor by their maledictions lost, 1 deem. 

Is Love Eternal beyond jiower of change, 

So long as Hope’s )oung bi^ds with verdure gleam, 
True is it he whom hardened sms estrange 
From Holy Church, though he repent at last, 

Must needs upon this bank an exile range, 

Full thirty-fold for all the period past 

Of his presumptuous sins unless, perchance, 

Prayers duly offered mals# the time speed fast. 

See, if thou canst my blessedness advance, 

And to my Constance dear the plight reveal 
Which thou hast seen, and what my hinJcrancc ; 

We here of prayers on earth the virtue feel ” 

i.s, of course, the counterptirt of the hmitaiiuii of ilb iiower to absolve, by the 
] 3 ivine Ri^httousnebir, in the c.ise of Guido of Montefehro {H, xxvu, BS'iay) 
132 I'ht: body of Manfred lud been throvMi out on the banks of the Verde 
with the nngingj of bells and the extinguished, inverted turcheb which 
belonged to the ritual of excommunication (Milm. L, C. vi 244). 

Green, as the sign of lift, and theiefore of hope. It is perhaps sugges- 
tive that It was Manfred's favourite colour, and that through life he always 
dre*ised in green {VtU, vi 46). 


ihe good Constance is the daughter spoken o, i. 

^43 Throughout the Pur^ Dante emphasi^rcs the doctrine of ibt Fathers 
and the Schoolmen as to prayers for the dead. They avail dimimiHonen. 

and as a saiisJat,ttL'n for ^ms (Aquin .Sutuht 111, 71, a , Loinb. itenit* 
IV. 45B). Comp. C, IV 134, V. 7c, vi, 36, XI 34. 
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The Steep Ascent — The Penitents of the eleventh Hour — 
Bdacqua 

When, or through sense of pleasure or of pain, 
Wtich seizes on some faculty of ours. 

The soul doth, as absorbed by it, remain, 

It seems to give no heed to other powers ; 

And this refutes their error who surmise 
That one soul in us o’er another towers; 

And hence, when aught doth fall on ears or eyes 
Which keeps the soul drawn to it mightily, 
Time, all unheeded by us, onward flies ; 

For one power is perceptive faculty, 

The whole soul is the other’s residence, 

And this is as in bonds, while that is free. 

Of this I had a true experience, 

So did that spirit’s voice my wonder fill; 

For fifty full degrees the ^un rose thence, 

And I was not aware of it until 

We came to where the spirits to us cried, 

All with one voice, “Lo, here ye have your will.*' 
Oft doth the peasant churl a gap more wide 
Close with a pitchfork full of briar or thorn, 
When the grape’s clusters are by autumn dyed, 


6 The condemnation is direcied against the Platonic view of three separate 
souls in man ( 7 ’iw. J Anst. dt An, ni \ oi\ perhajps, the Manichean error, 
condemned in the eighth General Council (Can. viii.) of two souls. Comp. 
R. Browning, A Death in the Desert, Dante follows the more accurate 
language of Aquinas [Sum^ 1 . 76, qu. 3), that there is one soul, with the 
jMtencies or faculties of living, feeling, leasoning (comp. Ccisv. iii- a, iv. 7). 
Tlie fact which Dante describes is the concentration of the soul on one 
thought or sensation, so that all other consciousness is suspended. Of this, 
Socrates, Aquinas, and Dante hmibelf, of whiim U was said that he would 
stand m meditation motionless for liours togt-.hcr, were notable examples 
(Smith’s Bibl. Did, art. {Prance). 

The fifty degrees would imply a period of about two hours, during which 
Dante had taken no heed of time 

81 The note of time is suggestive. It is just when the grapes are ripening 
that ^e keeper of the vineyard stops up every gap. The ethical meaning ^ 
the narrow gap is the same as that of the “ strait gate *' and “ narrow way '* 
tif Matt, vif 14. 
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Than was the pathway where we then did turn, 

My Guide and I, as I behind him sped, 

When as that troop aw'ay from us were borne. 

Sanleo one may scale, down Noli tread, “ 

To Bismantova’s topmost height aspire, • 

With feet alone ; here needs one wings instead^ — 
Swift wings I mean, and pinions of desire, 

Led on by him from whom my spirit drew 
Hope of success, and guiding light of fire, ^ 

We mounted up, that broken rock-path through ; 

And on each side its barriers hemmed us in, 

And the ground called for feet and hand-grasp 
too; 

And when our way we to the edge did win 

Of the high bank which slopes towards the plain, 

“ Master,’* said 1, “what way shall we begin ? ** 
“Let not one step,” said he, “descend again ; 

Still press behind me to^hc mountain's height. 

Till some wise Guide to lead us on shall deign.” 

The summit was so high it baffled sight, ^ 

And steeper far it rears its sloping side 
Than line that doth bisect an angle right. 

Then I, o*er-spcnt and weary, thus replied : 

“O my sweet Father, turn thou here and sec 
How, if thou stay not, I alone abide.** 

“ My Son, up yonder, onward press,” said he, 

His finger pointing to a ledge above, 

Which on that side the hill girds evenly. 


More recollections of Riviera and other travelling (C iii. 40) San laso, 
not far from San Marino, is in the duchy ot Urbiiio , Noli, between Savona 
and Finale, on the Western Riviera , Bismantova, near Rei;gio and hlodena. 
Dante bad obviously experiences of all three, and had found them snfhciemly 
difficult of ascent. Here keen debiie gave wings to feet and hands. 

87 "We read between the lines, and find that the one counsel uhich human 
wisdom can give to the soul that is wearied with its upward waj' is, at any 
fate, not to uke one downward step, but to follow the guidance of the higher 
Reason tdl a yet higher guide shall come. 

88 A mountain sloping at an angle of 45'^ presents, it must be admitted, a 
somewhat serious problem. 
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So strong to spur me on his words did prove ; 

I forced myself, and near him clambered on, 

So that my feet did on that cornice move. 

Then we sat down there, both of us, each one 
Turned to the East, whence we began to rise, 
Fortin thus looking back is full joy won; 

To the low shores 1 first bent down mine eyes, ' 
Then raised them to the sun, and saw its rays 
Smite on us from the left wnth great surprise. 

And when the Poet saw my puzzled gaze 
As then I looked upon the sun’s bright car, 

Where ’twixt us and the North it tracked its 
, ways. 

Then he to me: “If Castor-Pollux star 
Were now attending yonder nurror clear. 

Which downward, upward spreads its light afar, 
Then wouldst thou see, far closer to the Bear, 

The reddened Zodiac on/ts circuit wind, ' 

Unless, perchance, from its old path it veer. 

How that may be wouldst thou be fain to find. 

Think thou within thyself how Zion stands, 

So with this mountain on the earth combined. 

That each the same horizondine commands, ' 

With hemispheres diverse, and so the road, 

To drive on which unskilled were Phaeton’s hands, 


Acting on the coui^^-el given, helped by the presence of hts Mentor, the 
pilgrim reaches the lirst terrace of the Mountain, and there finds a resting- 
place. 

M The '* wemtnisse jwidftt" of ^n. i. 203 is stated as a law of man’s 
natuve He who has oveicome bis first difficulty “thanks God and takes 
couran.” Cf nest le pm gut coHU 

A& m Conv lii. 5, Dante delights in im.iginmg the phenomena of t^ 
Antipodes beyond the 1 topic of Capricorn There the sun, which we see in 
the south at noon, would be seen m the north. If ihc sun had been in Gemini 
(Castor and Pollux of 1 . 6i), it would be seen still nearci to Ursa Major, 
farther to the north. Wc seem, in all the^e astronomical passages, to sec 
the poet with his globe and astrolabe before him working out his problems. 
The word f uhe^chio^'^ iii 1 64, is taken by most coinmcntators as = ruddy, 
by some as — mill M'heel, and thus applied to the Zodiac Ihe ancient 
road " IS tlie ecliptic of our globe, reprcbenUng ihe sun's apparent course 
through tlie signs of the Zodiac. 
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Though see how this must on one side be showed, 
While that upon the other side is seen, 

If that thy mind its path hath rightly trod.” 

“Never, O Master mine,” said I, “I ween, 

Saw I so clearly as I now discern, 

Where until now my spirit weak hath been, ^ * 

That the mid-circle of the Heavens that turn, 

Which is in science as Equator known, ^ 

’Twixt winter placed and where the Sun doth burn. 
For reason which thou tcll’st, must hence be thrown 
Northwards, as far as did the Hebrews old 
Behold it, stretching to the hotter zone. 

But if it please thee I would fain be told 
How far our journey; higher doth the hill 
Rise than mine eyes can raise them to behold.” 

And he to me: “This Mount is such that still, 
Beginning from below, *tis rough and steep. 

But as one climbs the les^he finds it ill, 

Therefore when thou from it such joy shalt reap, 

As makes thy journey seem as light and smooth 
As in a boat that down-stream course doth keep, 
Then shalt thou reach thy pathway's end in sooth. 
There hope thy panting breath awhile to rest; 

More I speak not, but this 1 know is truth.” 

And when he had these words on me impressed, 

A voice not far off cried: “But thou, perchance, 
Shalt have to halt ere that as one distressed.” 


® Id the winter of either the northern or southern hemisphere the equator 
lie^ between that hemisphere and the path ot the ecliptic 
83 The Fcariinc; quanto rather than quando jfives obviously a closer mean* 
ing. What Dante has learnt is not generally that Jenis iJrm (implied in the 
‘‘Hebrews*’) and the Mountain of Furt;atoi*y arc in difFert.rii hemispheres 
but that the one is ptecisely the antipudcb of the otliet one, as far south of 
the equator as the other was north 

Ihe paiable here i$ so plain that he who runs mai read The work of 
purification is complete when there is no inner conflict which makes it 
difficult. 

The warning voice checks the enthusiasm of a too eager climber, who 
dunks he can press upwaid without an interval of repose. Is it a friendly 
or an unfriencfly warning? cynical, or simply piudent, like the “rest 
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And at that sound we each turned round our glance, 
And saw upon our left a rock rise high 
Which erst nor he nor T to note did chance ; 

Thither we drew, and then we saw full nigh 
A troop of souls behind the great crag’s shade, 

* Asionc who stands still, resting slothfully : 

And one who seemed to me with toil o’crw'cighed. 

Was sitting down, his arms around each knee. 

And low between them was his face down laid ; 

“O sweet my Lord,’’ I said, “look here and see, 

And gaze on him who seems more negligent 
Than if Sloth’s self hi*’ sister claimed to be.” 

Then he turned to us, gaze upon us bent. 

Scarce lifting up his face above his thigh, 

And said : “Mount thou : thy valour is not spent 
Then knew I who he was; nor then did I, 

Though still that struggle made me panting tread, 
Allow myself to halt tilkJ drew nigh. 

When I came near he hardly raised his head, 

And said : “Hast thou seen clearly how the Sun 
O’er thy left shoulder his bright car hath led?” 

His sluggish mien, and words that slow did run, 

Did move my bps a little to a smile; 

Then I began: “Bclacqua, now IVe done 

awhile” of a higher Masict (Ma>A. vi ^i)? The tone of 11 ixg-tay 
the former The slothful man tries to mAke others like himself, 
aod to magiiity the dangers and sufferings of the upward path (/Vev. 
xxvi. y) 

The pirluie is that of a specially Italian form of the /ar niente. One ,, 
in that attitude wa^, as it wcie, the very hi other of Sloth 

The speaker had overheard the question and answer of li. 57 -^ with 
the self-salisfACtion of the '^ivigg ird, who is content with observing the fact, 
without either the wonder 01 the question which form the starting-point of 
bcicnre. Such men may well have vexed the soul of Dante in 1:^ geo* 
graphical or astronomical studies. 

iw Of Belacqua nothing is known beyond the fact that he was a Floren* 
line, and a maker of musical instruments, probably, therefore, a friend of 
Caselia and Dante. His time was spent chiefly at his work, his dinner, his 
siesta Dante once reproved him for Ins inactwitv, .ind was met with the 
answer from Aristotle, '‘^Sedentfo et Quiescendo aMmus officitur safnens^^ 

, \Ve(^, go). He might have added the dictum of £tA. Nuom^ x- 7 , 
that happme-’S consists in leisuie The picture now drawn might 
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Grieving for thee, but tell me why this while 

Dost thou sit here? Expectest guide or friend? ^ 
Or docs thy wonted habit thee beguile?” 

And he : “What boots it, brother, to ascend. 

Since there God*s angel, sitting at the gate, 

Would not permit me to my pain to wend? ^ ^ 

First it behoves that J outside must wait, 

While Heaven moves round the measure of my 
years, 

Since my good sighs, delayed long, came too late. 
Unless, ere that, some prayer a succour bears, 

Uprising from a heart that lives in grace ; 

What profit others that Heaven never hears ? ” 

And now the Poet mounted on apace 

And said, “Come on, thou see*st that now the 
Sun 

Is at meridian height, while Night to trace 
Her pathway o’er Morocco Jiath begun.” 


The Penitents of the last Minute' — Bu'j*iConte da Moniejeltro 
-La Pta 

ft 

I HAD already parted from that shade, 

And in my Leader's footsteps followed on, 

When one behind, who sign with finger made, 

Shouted, “See there, it seems as if there shone 

No sunshine on the left of him below, “ 

And seems he moves as doth a living one.” 

Mine eyes I turned on hearing him speak so, 

And saw them watching with astonishment. 

Me only, me, and that light’s broken glow. 

almost be labelled sedchai.” It is allowable* to trace an assoctatlon of 

ideas leading on from Ca^clia (C. ii. 91). » 
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“Why is thy mind thus on itself intent ?” 

Then said my Master, “ that thou rt slow to walk ? 
What boots it thee what by their whisper's meant ? 
Come on behind me ; let the people talk ; 

Be thou like tower that bendeth not its height, 

And doth the fierce winds of their victory baulk. 

For aye the man in whom thoughts weak and light 
Spring, each on other, from the goal doth roam, 

For one still weakens all the other's might." 

What could I answer more than just “ I come " f 

So spake 1, somewhat touched with that same hue, ^ 
Which worthy of forgiveness rendereth some. 
Meantime along the slope there came in \iew 
A tribe that moved in front a little space. 

And verse by verse sang Miserere through. 

And when they noticed that I gave no place 
Through this my body for the light to go, 

Their song to one long,,Jiioarse “Oh ! " changed 
apace. 


'Ihe words find an echo m the inscription at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen UIEl SAIK QIJHM SAIF THEI^ LEITE 1 HEM SAIK, whlch. 111 ItS 

tnin, IS but a tianslation from the Greek. In V N, c. 14 we have the other 
snidf* nf the poet’s chaiacter 

As elsewhere, iJanto's sclf-sauUny leads to the discovery of the two 
elements of the poet's n uure (i) .an almost morbid sensitiveness to the 
criticism of oJicrs on what sterns to them stiange or startling m his acts 0# 
words ; (?) the scorn of that cnlicism to which his higher nature, imper- 
son.Ued in Virgd, lca<ls him. The htinuhty of which the rush-girdle was 
the symbol (C 1. o>; was with him, as with St Paul, compatible with a 
profound uUiraate indiffcicnce to man’s judgment (1 Cor. iv. 3k One can 
almost fancy th.'it the lines were written after he hod seen men pointing at 's 
him m the streets of Verona, and heard them w'hispcrin^, "There jroes the 
man who has been in Hell " The simile of the tower is as an e<mo from 
X 693-604. Lint j6 expresses the rcsuli of an induction wider than 
the self-scrutiny Thi man who cannot hold out against what people say, 
against the vexing thoughts to which thei- words give rise, loses all 
energy and consistency of character. One no es the conscious blush with 
which Virgil’s reproof is accepted, the disccri raent also which recognisesi 
that such a blush does not always make a man worthy of the pardon of his 
fault, but that this depends on the nature of the fault and the character 
the offender. 

34 The Miserere is Ps. li Dante had felt, as thousands before and after 
him have felt, that that Psalm struck the kevnocc of all true penitence and 
puri^catiOD. 
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And two of them as envoys then did show, 

And ran to meet us, as of us to learn : 

“Let us, we pray, your state and business know.” 
Then said my Master : “Ye may now return, 

And take back word to those who sent you here, 
That in this man true flesh they may discern. • « 

If they stood still to see his shadow there, 

As 1 suppo‘5C, enough has now been said ; 

Show honour, and more kind will he appear.” 

Ne’er in my sight have fiery vapours sped 
In early eve to cleave the blue serene. 

Or clouds of August in the sunset red, 

More quick than they anon to turn were seen; 

And turning so, when tliey the others met, 

They wheeled on us, like squadron without rein. 
*‘The folk that press us form a throng close set,” 

The poet said, “and they imploring come; 

So still go onward, onwar^ listening yet.” 

“O soul that tak’st thy way to blessed home. 

With limbs the same as those thy mother bore,” 
Shouting they came, “stay here, and look if some 
Among us thou hast ever seen before, 

That news of him to yon world thou mayst bear; 

Ah ! why dost go ? Why haltest thou no more ? 

We all a death of violence did share, 

And sinners were, e'en to our latest hour; 

Then light from Heaven made our vision clear; 

36 In Ht*ll the poet's work, ou his refuri) lo raith, was limited to revivin}{ 
the fame (y/. xv no), or, at farthest, \1ndKit1n4; the chamat'r (//. xiu. 
xxxii. xj6)of the s<»uls with whom he c^me m coiil.ut Hik he can do 
more by asking their friends on earth to pray fur their giowtli in holiness., 
and therefore for their pe.irc. 

39 Partly an echo of Virjj Crar^ 1 365-367, but eml'odying dso (i) the 
mediaeval theory of the origin of shooting stars (/rt\ n 13), and (i) the 
welhknown fact that August is the month in wliiuh thi'> inost frtquuuly 
Appear. Mill. P. L iv 516 may be compared, as cle'.cribing the same 
phenomena. ** Clouds of August " are in the ohjcclise < 'u.c 
® The leaning of the poet to the larger hope {I'a* mx 70-114, xx. 
94-135) appears 111 the prominence given to the po*er of pemteiice, even in 
articuh vwrtiSt with no pneiitly absolution, no recorded confej>&ion, dnder 
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So by repentance and love’s pardoning power 
We passed from life as reconciled to God, 

On whom to gaze strong yearnings us devour*” 

And I, “ Though every face to me is showed, 

Yet recognise J none; but if aught please 
.Tiiat I can do, O opints born for good, ^ 

Tell me, and I will do it, by that peace, 

Which makes me, following such a Guide as this, 
Seek it from world to world and never cease*” 

And one began; “ Each one full certain is 

Of thy good will, though oaths of thine wore nonc,®^ 
Unless thy will through want of power shall miss, 
Whence J, who speak before the rest alone, 

Pray thee, if ever thou that land dost sec 
’Twixt Charles’s kingdom and Romagna thrown, 
That thou wouldst ask oi thy great courtesy 
That Fano’s prayers may be on me bestowed, 

That 1 may purge my grave iniquity. 

Thence sprang I, but the deep wounds, whence there 
flowed 

The blood wherein of old 1 dwelt secure, 

Were given in land by Antenori trod, ® 


least favourable coiulitions, to win the pardoning grace of God. He would 
have taught, as Latimer and Fusey did, that there was time for that repent- 
ance lietween the uplifting of the headsman’s axe and the fatal stroke 

Comp. J. H. Newman, Drtatn of Geront^us .* ‘*Tliou wilt be sick with 
tove, and yearn for Him. ..." (p. 35:^ cd. 1883). 

W The first speaker is Jacopo del Cassero of Fatio, in the March of 
Ancon^ between R<nnagna and the kingdom of Naples, then (in 1300) 
under Charles of Anjou. His family vvere of lionouiable fame from the 
tenth cemury onwazd. Jacopo himself was an ally of the Florentine 
Oiielphs against Arezzo in 1263, FodesOi of Bologna m 1296, and m 
2298 was invited by Maffco Visconti to act as Podestkof Milan. On his 
way thither he was assassinated near Padua by the emissaries of Azzo VIII , 
Marquis of Estc, Malatesta of Riinmi being suspected of some share in the 
murder. His tomb, with a long Latin inscription, n, in the Church of 
S. Domenico in Fano. It describes him as the '"tiecus et saltis patrUtf 
and endi with invoking the prayers of th^* Virgin for his sonl. “ Thc&tocos 
i^iHr ut rt^tt fnimmt dtstt " Tliat last line may have suggested Dante s 
treatment of the facts Jacopo was said to have provoked Axzo by having 
qxiken of him as a traitor and a coward. 

*18 The local tradition that Padua was founded by Antenor (his grave U 
edit shown and there is a ai AHtona^t Amp. 331) is a sufficient explana- 
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There where J dreamed my safety was most sure: 
’Twas he of Estc had it done, whose spite 
Went far beyond w^hat justice could endure. 

But had I towards Mira taken flight, 

When I o'erta’en at Oriaco stood, 

I still had breathed in yonder world of light. ^ ^ 

I to the marshes ran, where reeds and mud 
So tangled me that I fell there, and saw 
Upon the ground a pool of mine own blood.” 

Then said another, “'Fhat which thee doth draw 
Be thine, the wish to mount this lofty hill. 

So thou help mine by love’s all-pnying law^ 

Of Montefeltro once, Buoncontc still: 

Nor others, nor C/iovanna, for me care. 

Hence as I walk sad looks tell tale ot ill.” 

lion of the tcim. howevei, Dante’s as-»ouati^ns with the 

name Antenor (// s ■ .•'C heie wa** piob il>ly mtended to bt. sug- 
gestive of the curnphcity c<f the Pjuliun*. in iniilt 

70 Mira and Oiiaco noth he in tjR country hetw* en Padua and Venice. 
Jacopo fled to the latter, found hirascif entangled in the marshy swamps, 
and blf'il to death. 

00 The Buoncontc who speaks was the son of the GuuJo da Montefeltro 
whose tale is told in // xxvii. 67-136. He commanded the forces of the 
Aietines in the battle of Campaldino m wlinh Dintc, Vieri dci 

Cerchi, Corso Donati, Guido C'lvakiiiti, and the brother of Fraiiccsta of 
Rimini had tal^eii part(/ /// vii r i) All that was known of his fate was 
that his body was never found. Out <tf that single fact, anil llie indifference 
shown to hii memory by hib widow (I Bg', Dante constructs the tale of 
infinite sadness that follows, all the more notable because its hero had 
fought on the opposite &ide to his Here the boul kmiws that as ^et no 

C rayers are offered lor him on earth, not even by his (jiovaiina He be£;ins 
y narrating hi . fiom the battlefield to the C.isentmo (//. xx\. 6$), or 
upper valley of the Arno The Archiano is a torrent stream that flow s from 
the Apeunmes above the monastery (stiictly hcrmitag^e) of CaKMld'»li, 
founded by S. Romuald of Ravenna in lojz {/'ar xxii. 40), Buoncontc 
reached the stream where it flows into the Amo, sank exhausted, his last 
utterance being a cry to her on whom he Jriokcd as Our T-adj', Mother of 
Compassion. The scene that follows reminds us, in p.iil, of the talc of 
Montefeltro’s father in //. xxvn ns, in pari, aK>’, of the tiaditum as to the 
body of Moses in Jude v. 9. Here the demon, deiraiidcd of the soul, wreaks 
his vengeance on the body As in legends without end (tlie behf f surviving 
in the modern *' typhoon ”), the storm that follow *, though natural forces are 
employed, i« traced to the demon’s power as cause Pi.itoinagno was on 
the leu bank of the Arno, not far from Arcjzo. The '■ireams were swollen 
with the rain, the Archiano, into which the w<nind(.d man fell, bore him 
into the Arno. He sought, in the double agony of soul and body, to express 
bis faith in the Crucified One by placing his arms crobs-wise on hu brtast, 
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And I to him : “What force or chance did bear 
Thee so far off from Campaldino’s plain, 

That thou wast buried, no man knowing where ?" 

“ At Casentino’s foot,” said he again, 

“ There flows a stream as Archiano known, 

WJpeh from the Apennine convent seeks the 
main. 

There, where it drops the name it once did own, 

1 came, my throat with many a wound pierced 
through, 

On foot, and all the plain was blood-bestrown. 

There my sight failed, and with it utterance too 
Ceased with the name of Mary ; and I fell. 

And my corpse lifeless lay exposed to view. 

Truth will I speak ; do thou the living tell ; 

God^s angel took me, and Hell’s loudly cried, 

‘ Why robb’st thou me, thou, who in Heaven dost 
dwell ? c. ^ 

Thou bcar’st the part that ever shall abide, 

For one poor tear that cheats me of my prize ; 

The rest shall by another doom be tried/ 

Thou knowcbt well how in the aifcdoth rise 
That humid vapour which in raindrops breaks, 

Soon as it mounts where cold pervades the skies. 
Then came that Evil Will who evil seeks. 

That only, whh his mind, and with the power 
His nature gives him, moves the windy recks ; 

And so the valley, at day’s closing hour, 

From Pratomagno to the mountain-chain, 

He veiled wdeh cloud, and made the heaven to lower. 
So that the pregnant air condensed to rain. 

The show^ers fell fast, and to the gullies came 
So much of them as earth could not contain ; 

And, as with torrents strong they one became, 

Towards the kingly river on they passed 
So quickly that no force their strength could tame. 
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My frozen body near its mouth at last 

The raging Archian found and drove amain 
r the Arno, and set loose the cross which fast 
I o’er my breast made, when I bowed to pain : 

It rolled me on its banks and in its bed ; 

Then girt and hid me with its stolen gam.” * » 

‘*Ah ! when thou back unto tlie world shalt tread 
And hast found rest from thy long pilgrimage,” 

So a third spirit, in due order, said, 

“Let me, La Pia, then thy thoughts engage : 

Siena gave me life, Maremma slew. 

He knows it, who, with ring of marriage, 

Made me, espoused before, wear jewel new.” 


CANTO VI 


T/cOmvd of the watting ^cs—7/tcn Prayit for Ptayers 
— ISordelio of Mamua — Lam€h*ations Italy 


When game of Zara cometh to an end, 

The loser stays behind in sorrowing mood ; 

Goes o’er his throws again, and fain would mend ; 

188 The Pia was a lady of Sienna, of ihc house of the Guastelloni. Her 
first husband was Baldo dei 1 olumei, by whom she had iwu sans. She was 
left a widow in X290, and docunirnt . .ire extant in which she gives an 
account of the property she held for them Her second husbind, Paga- 
nello, had a cattle in the Maremma, to which he took her, and where ‘^he 
disappeared, no one knowing how. The early commentators conjecture 
that she was thrown from a window of the c.xstle into a deep gorge below. 
Later guesses suggest that the husband coolly watched her decay as she 
sank under the local miasma (// vxix 4b) - (Start,), Irately, however 
{,Acad, June 19, 1880), a Siennese scholai, iJaiichi, has Hiinounced that his 
researches have brought to light a very diffeieut tory, the Pia dci Tuloinei 
having died in 1318. For this, however, we have to wait 

186^ 1 adopt the reading disposataf referring the tnanellata to the first 
marriage. One notes here aUo the bilterness of the feeling that theie are 
none praj ing for her soul on earth — that he to whom she speaks, is the only 
one from whom she can look for prayers. 

The game of zara (— zeio, the term being apjilied to certain unlucky 
throws) was played with three dice The ru 7 e»> of its game we may weu 
pass over. What we note is the vivid picture of Italian mediaval Uf« which 
the lines bring before us. The game is played in public ; the loser goes 
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Off with the other moveth all the crowd, 

One walks before, one closely clings behind, ® 

And, at his side, of notice one is proud. 

He pauses not, this friend or that doth mind, 

And he who gets his hand no more doth press ; 
l^us through the throng his safe w^ay he doth wind, 
^0 was I in the midst of that crowd's stress, 

Turning to them, now liere, now there, my face. 
And from them freed myself by promises. 

One I saw there, an Aretinc in race. 

Whom the fierce arm of Glim di Tacco slew. 

And one who pcnslied drowning, in the chase. 

Near me, with outstretched hands entreating, dicw 
Frederic Novello, and the Pisan youth 
Who made Marzucco show his greatness true. 


over the game ag'un »n his thoughts that he may piofit by his blunders ; the 
bistariders cruvd Jouiid the winner, honmg for i sIkiic in hU winnings. 
So. Dante w.is he. The souls those who had been cut ofl in the 
blossom of tlicir sms found in him so’rc.idy ,i synip.'Uhy that they crowded 
lound him, each seeking to tell his pwn sad tale of woo, each asking for the 
alms of prayci 

I’he Aretinc was Benincasa da Latenna, who had studied civil law with 
Accorsio (//. XV. txo) at Bologna, and was made iudge at iVrezzo, In tJiat 
character he condemned to death two relations of Uhino di Tacco, wdio led a 
robhcr-life in the Mnrcmm.i, ami Oliiiio, in lelKengc, stabbed him as he was 
sitting on his judgincnt'Seat in Home. Ghmo himself had taken possession 
of the Pope's castle at Radicr'fani, and led the same kind of life there, not 
without occasional touchts of Robin Hood like humour or pity towards his 
snetims, of which anecdotes aie told not essential luour 'c ‘ • M Dante. 
He W'as of Siennese nru;iii, and belonged to the noble f.i ■ n' i ih*.' Pecorei 
da Turrita According to one account, he was afterwards reconciled to 
Poniface Vlll., madic <i Knight of St. John, and given the post of Prior in 
one of their hcspiuis, 'J'he last tact may, in part, account for the prommetice 
which Dante gi\es to his crime 

It* The other Aretme is identihcd with a Lucio or Ciaccio, who is ±»aid to 
have been drowned in the Amo as he fled from the field of battle , Bibbiena, 
Montaperti, or Canipaldmo being conjecturally named .is the scene of action. 

17 Frederick Novello was, ai> the name indicates the son of one of the 
Casentmo counts of that name (his father was a Glubelline and Imperial Vicar 
in Tuscany), said to base died in battle in 1289, 'lUi nothing more is known of 
him. Dante, who knew the famih well, may have named him byway of com- 
fort to those who mourned his He had seen in him the germs of apossible 

repentance. As to “him of Pisa,*’ we have httle beyond conjectures built 
upon the text. The iieaiest approach to a coheicat story is that Giovanni, 
son of Marzucco Scomigiani of Pisa, was put to death by Ugolino ; that the 
father then, calmly and without reproaches, represented to the tyrant that it 
world be to his honour to allow the body to be buned, and that UgoUrto 
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I saw Count Orso ; him too who, in sooth. 

Through cn\y and fierce hatred, lost hib life, 

And not for guilty deed; so spake he tiuth ; 

Pierre de la Brosse 1 mean : and let the wife 
Of Brabant, let her now on earth take heed 
Lest she should join a herd with worse ills rife. 

As soon as I from all those souls was freed, 

Who only prayed that others for theni j-ray. 

That they might holier grow with greaior speed, 
Then J began : “It seems that thou dost say, 

O my true Light, m text express and plain, 

That to no prayer doth Heaven’s decree givcw'ay; 


yielded to his importunity. The f.ithcr afttrwards (isSO i ntered the Fran- 
ciscan Order (('‘r perhaps the J'rait i.ftudinti—rkil }, an<l a sonnet .iddrcssed 
to him by Guittone of Aier/o is still exUnt. The two List lacti, may piobably 
have mti rested Danle in the histor3» 

Of Count (Jrso we know even less than of Aramicf o The only conjcc- 
tuie worth noUcing;, as presenting a point of cmilact with .inidher part of the 
Comm,, IS that which repoilshim to base beii»nged to thj. (ihibeUiru* family 
of the Albert], and to have been mur^red by his cousin ihc Count Alberto of 
Mangona (//, xxxu. 57) “ 

*12 In Iherrc de la Llrossc of Palis wc come within the range of a better 
known history. He was a surgeon in thcCouit of Philip the Bold of I' ranee, 
and on the death of Louis, the King’s eldest som by hr, first wife, A'-cused his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of the j!)ukc of Brabant, of having poisoned iuin. 
The charge was dismissed, and, according lo one story, the Queen 
herself by charging him witlf a treasonable correspoiuleiice with AlphouM)X. 
of Castile, with whom Plulip was at war, or (t)ie .ic omits differ) with an 
attempt on her own honour. The King believed the charge and Pif rre was 
put to death. The Lady of Brabant did not die till 1321 (the year of Dante's 
own death), and may therefore have heard of the protnmence thus giscn to 
her name. Dante had probably been interested in the story during his «itay 
at Pans {Par. x. 136), and may hase seen m U, as in the fate of Pctci do 
Vmc&, an example of the malignant power of cn\y Some commentators 
less accurately represent Fierre de U Ilrossc as having been iiut to death 
by Philip the Fair, son of the Bold. 

28 The eagerness of the souls in Purgatory for the piajers of their friend', 
on earth reminds Danle of the Sibyl's answer to r,dinurus when he sought to 
pass Acheron before the appomted time vi jj 6 ) — 

“ Desift€/ata Dttim JJecti sperare pfccanUo " 

Virgil's answer, given from the standpoint of the wider knowledge which 
death had opened to him, is on the basis of Augustine s rule, '^^Ihs.hnpt^ 
Umpoftxt. €t concotdabunt Sertpiuttr ” The prayers of Paiinurus ancT of 
Aeneas were without the grace of God When a Chnsti.iu prays fervently 
for the soul of one whom he has loved, that fervent chaiitv is .iccepted by 
the Divine Justice as a satisfaction, and so the puy'-r can be g'^anied with- 
out any abatement of the strict law of retrdiuuon In tl>c teaching of the 
Schoolmen it did not matter whether the satidactiuu was given by the mnner 
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And yet ihis tribe is eager prayers to gain : 

Shall then their hope be proved a thing of nought? 
Or do thy words thought unrevealed contain ? ” 

And he to me : “ My text is clearly taught ; 

And yet that hope of theirs leads not astray, 

If^to discernment reason sound be brought. 

For height of justice doth not fall away, 

Because love’s, fire doth in an hour complete 
The debt which he who dwells here needs must pay. 
And there, where 1 of this same point did treat, 
Default was not amended aught by prayer, 

Because the prayer no grace from God did meet : 

But in a question rousing such deep care, 

Decide not till She tells it all to thee, 

Who light ’twixt truth and intellect shall bear. 

I know not if thou understandcst me ; 

I speak of Beatrice ; her, o’ the height 
Above, all blest and smili’^g, thou shalt see.” 

And I : “ Good Leader, speed wx on our flight, 

For 1 am now not tired as heretofore ; 

And sec, the hills cast shadows in our sight.” 

“We,” answered he, “with this day shall explore 
As far as we arc able, but this learn, 

The fact is other than thy thoughts brood o’er. 

Ere thou the height shalt gain, thou’lt sec him turn, 
Who now belnnd the hill from sight is flown, 

That we no more his broken rays discern. 


himself or by othtr, on his behalf (Aqiun Summ iii. , Suf/'i 1 1, a, i- 6 \ 
Virgil, the repitseriLative of humiii wivlom, speahs, however, .ii> with a 
coni>cioiis diftiUence The true solution of all siuh qiu siions must come from 
Beatrice, as a repre-sentatue of Xhcologi, the scientia Divine 

Wisdom in its hi^-hest aspects 

^ The i>oel‘s iteps arc muckened, it would seem, by the very syllables of 
Beatrice's name. Why should Uicy nc oikc? Beneath that 

symbol there lies the wish to lepresent a act vihich Dante may have himself 
experienced— the haste of the soul, its npattence of dt-l xy in the work of 
purification. It has to be taught Dv hu mii wisdom lhat the work is slower 
and moie difficult than it imagines Ket ing to the outward story, we not# 
the fact that the ascent of the Mountain begins on Easter Monday and is not 
completed till the Thursday following Sec note on C. ii. i. 
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But see thou there a soul that all alone, 

With fixed gaze, towards us turns his eye ; 

He will to us the quickest way make known.” 

The lofty Lomhird soul who stands, Imn lil-e. .ill alone, like Sala(]in(//. 
iv T2<t), IS, -IS 1 , 74 shows, Sdidello of Mantua J >antc’s piofound icvcreiice 
for him has iiiiinortah ed his Tiamc P. *•' has snupht to make 
“ Sfirdello’-. stury," as told by lumscif, t i . l.niilish reader 

IS however, that story i'- ‘till shrouded in duiibtnil liuesscs and traditivuis, 
and I fulluw F''inriel ',i £,04) and Scait , wiHi sfime reserve, in siimnnng up a 
net Jesuit ll.irn fi*( larjo-i-'io at (toiio, emlnwetl, ts Itrowning paints 
him, with the i;ifts of beauty and L'tiiiu-., Soidflk/s youth was passed under 
the care of the P iinareh of \ipijleia ; he was received as i yioet O at the 
court of RioViarii, Count of San Llonifayio, atul assisted hi wife, Cuniz:Ea, 
daughter of Ez/eim da Romaim (// xii 110, /’ar. ix 2Q-f>4k to c'-cape to 
her father's court. 'J'he fascination which she oxejcised over him led to a 
criminal intrigue, which was detected by Ezrehn and ended ui Sordello's 
banishment. He wandered through Italy from court to court, till in 124=; he 
arrived in Provence, and was honour ibly received by the Countess Beatrice, 
daughter of Raymond Merengcr 111 , the last Count of Provence, and wife of 
Charles of Amou, the brothet of St Eouis, the murderer ol Conradiii. After 
the manner of Pioven^al troubadours, Sordcllo chose Beatrice as the ideal 
object of his love, and had some position as a knight in her father's house- 
hold. From 1248-51 Cliailes was absent in Egypt accompanying his biother 
in hi 5 crusade, and during that time Soidello appears to have paid visits to 
the courts of Castile ami Arragc ti For sonic years .ificr this wc lose all trace 
of him, but for{n moment, m 1266, j|o have at hast one authentic fact. 
Charles was entering on his expedition against Mrmfred, and a letter is 
extant addressetl to rum by Clement IV in 1206 '1 he J-*orni reproves hnti for 
his want of kindness and libcrahly m his treatment of the Provencals, whom 
he had persuaded to join in the expedition, and, among other instances, 
names Sordcllo “ He, your own knight, is languishing m Ni'vara , bordelln, 
who ought to be rewarded ftir his own sake, and yet mine for his services." 
A short poem of Sordcllo’s, complaining ol the double pressure of poverty 
and illnC'is, and an answer from Chail^s of Anjou, “ bordello speaks evil of 
me, and he ought not so to spe.ik, foi I havt always loved and honoured him, 
, . I have given him a wife as he desued ; but he is unuisl, exacting, 

stiange, and if ont gave him a coimtrj'^" (title .ind property) _ he would not 
be grateful," prolsib’y belong lo this pciiod Beyond this all is hazy, 
wheihei he followed Charles to Naples or ictiirncd to Ptovenct, or iiow that 
Ez/elm and the Coiim of San Bonifario weie dead, found that he could live 
safely m or near Mantua, is simply guess-work. The pkire which I»an(c 
assigns to him implies that he had died a violent deith (date unknown), 
not without repentance, but without time for the “satisfaction " of a com- 

S leted penitence These scanty records fail to show wh.n it was that led 
>ante to make so much of bordello's memory, and to pUce him almost on 
the same level with his beloved Statius. Wc, at all events, caiuMt measure 
the poet's judgment by our ignorance Sordcllo, as being both .-in Italian 
and a Provencal poet, may have played an important part in his mental 
growth. Words of his may hav e struck root and giow-n and bonie fruit m 
Dante's spirit A trace of this influence appears in tlic f' A' 1 15, in whit h 
the Florentine speaks of Sordcllo as **a man of great eloijuence, not only m 
poetry, but in cvciy form of utterance " Even the accidents of his life, that 
uc was a fellow citizen of Vugil’s, and that he loved an ideal Beatrice, may 
not have been wit hout some influence But, beyond all this, he may have 
knovm more of the man than we do, may have seen, .is Browning has taught 
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Wc came to him. O soul from Lombardy ! 

How stood^st thou there in thy disdainful pride, 
With glances slowly turned and nobly shy ! 

He spake to us no word, but turned aside. 

And let us go, with look upon us bent, 

^LAe lion, when he couching doth abide. 

Still near to him Virgilius drew, mlciit 

To beg that he would point the speediest way. 
And he to that request no answer sent. 

But of our country and our life did pray 

Fully to know. And my sweet Guide began: 

“In Mantua; ” then from where he cr.st did stay, 


us to see, how thi’ life had failed to fulfil its early piomise, the poet 
thwarting hopeh ssly the man may have conceived tot himself what ‘*ihe 
complete SonIclK), man and baid," might have bci^ome under happier con- 
ditions, and have lesolvcd that it should be his work to exhibit that ideal to 
after ages in the new Sordello of the Mount ut Purification, and so to repay 
whatever delit of graiilude he owed to the earlici poet It remains only to 
note; (t) that an untrustworthy tra/i^tion rtpu'sents Erzelm as giving KLs 
sistei lieatncc in marriage to Sordefio, and (2) that one historian (Emeric 
David, i/zf''. Lifi. aft: /a France^ xxu 450) identifi^-. Dante's Sordello, not 
with tlic riovcn^4il poet, but with a Podestk and Captain-General of Mantua 
of that name, who governed with all justice and equity, and who died in 1280; 
while ( 0 another (Millot, //zjf Ltit ties TrtmbadcvrSy 11. 80) cuts tht knot 
by 'ihsunimg the idcntit\ of the poet and the Podesti. We must l»c content 
to leave Sordello’s story told as 1 have endeavoured to trll it. (See 1 ira- 
bnsrhi, Sioria della Leif Ital, iv. 360; Faunel, 1 ^oe^etveq ; Scart.) It 
may, however, be worth while, as accounting: for the levercnce with which 
Dante obviously looks uw Sordello, to note further that there may have been 
some points of contact through which some authentic traditions of the 
Mantuan may hn\e come to the Florentine poet, such as, the friendship 
of the latter with * 'h irics Martel, grandson of the Beatrice of Provence, to 
whom Sordello g ivc the homage of a couriier-pocl, and the fact that Cunizza, 
who had been feouMlo's nuslress, ended her days at Florence, probably m 
the house of Cavalcante dei Cavalcanti (// x 53), the father of Dante's 
friend, Guido Comp notes on Par, ix. jj. Browning, I need scarcely say, 
gives a very different lusitiry, but unfortunate ly 'vithout references or pticts 
jUKtijhatwes, For further information -ee Sordello." by^ Count &. B. 
d'Arco, Cremona, 1783, who speak-, of him .\s the pioet who raised tiic erotic 
tone of Provencal pociry to that of a noble and roerential love (p. 36), states 
that he wrote a de Tesort, treating of ethics and politics (p. 53), 

tianslated Caesai and Qtnntus Curtius, and was thus a fit guide for Dantes 
pilgrimage to the .alley nt the kings Raynoiiard (lltsf des Tmti. ii. p. Ivii.) 

S ioies a poem by Sordello on the death of the Chevalier Blacas, which in- 
udes .A sharp rebuke of the vicei» of princes, like that which Dante puts into 
his bps in this. Canto See also Dicz, Ttou/t 465-4S1 Dates of birth and 
death arc unceitain, hut bis appearance in Provence may be fixed as cire. 
t227 99, and death at c>rc, 1280. 
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All self-absorbed, full quick to him he ran, 

Saying, as each the other clasped, “ Sec here 
Sordcllo, of thy land, O Mantuan.” 

Ah, base Italia, home of grief and fear, 

Ship without pilot, where the storm blows shrill, 

No queen of kingdoms, but a harlots’ lair* __ 

That noble soul showed this quick eager will, 

At the sweet name of his dear fatherland, 

His countryman with gladsome joy to fill; 

And now in thee the living never stand 

From conflict tree, and one the other tears, i 
Of those within one w^alFs, one rampart’s, band. 
Search round thy coasts, O thou of many cares, ^ 
Washed by the sea; then look within thy breast, 

If any part in peaceful gladness shares. 

What boots it that Justinian did his best 
The rein to mend, if saddle empty be ? 

Without it thou would’sl^bc less shamc-opprest. ^ 
Ah, race that should’at be given to piety, 

And let the Caesar in his saddle sit, 

If well thou hearest what God teacheth thee ; 

Look how this beast grows wild m frenzy’s fit, 

Seeing no spurs are there its course to guide, ^ 

Since erst the curb did feel thy hand on it. 

1 * It is notCAvorthy in any that tlic intruJuction of Sordollo coincide*, 
with Dante’s first direct burst of pioplietn, utteiance on the ^lale of Italy 
He sees m the freedom in which the Guelphs exulted as the result of their 

/.K.. I. u 


xivii ^)has oecome a nanoc, nas soia nerseii to me rjpary arm to r ranee, 
forsaking her true lord, the Emperor. Ihe bond of citirenslnp which drew 
Sordcllo to Virgil has given w'a> to ceaseless wars and faLtiuns within thu 
same walls In " the ship without a pilot" we have a np/iut from Mon i 
a6 , Ctmv iv. 4 

8® Tlie shores are those of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian sea*, induding the 
whole extent of Italy. 

88 Justinian appears, as jn Pa* \i- 10, as the ith .d lawyiv^er and emperor. 
Law was to have been the bridle that curbed the passions of the people, but 
the saddle was empty, the imperial throne, when the Emperor was not in 
Italy, was as good as vacant, 

^ The words may be taken as addressed either (i) to the Papal Curia m 
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O Teuton Albert, who dost turn aside 

From her that fierce and wild her way doth wend, 
And oughtest on her saddle-bow to ride; 

May a just judgment from the stars descend 
Upon thy blood, and be it clear and new, 

That thy successor fear as dread an end ! 

''SlriTe thou hast suffered, and thy father too, 
Distracted by the greed of distant lands. 

The Empire’s garden to lie waste to view. 

See the Muntecchi, Cappollctti stand, 

Monaldi, Filippeschi, reckless one. 

Those sad already, these suspicion-banned ; 

Come, cruel one, yea, come, to thee be shown 
Thy people’s woes, and heal the wounds that ail, 
And see how safe Santafiore’s grown! 


its usurped dominion, as havmp rashly undei taken the task of ciwl gfovern' 
meat (in continuation of ihc previous triplet), or (2) as part of the addiess to 
Albert, (x) seems preferable, 

^ Albert, son of Rodolph of Plapstvirg;, was elected Emperor m 2298, and 
murdered by his cousin, John of Suabia, m 1308 We thus get a probable 
date — ciVr. 1308-9 — for the prophetic utterance (prophetic after the event) 
now befoie US. Albert is addressed in the present tense, and rebuked for 
not visiting Italy, from the assumed date of the poem ; but 11. xot, xoa, 
dearly point to the manner of his death, and are intended as a hint cither to 
Henry VII, or his successor The -*• re- will remember that the 
death of Albert synchronised with I • , • _• i! •• of the Swiss cantons, 

popularly associated with the name of William Tell (1307). Comp. Li/jr, 
c.vii 

Rodolph aKo hnd failed, from Dante’s stani^oint, to discharge the 
duties of an b'mpeuir towards Italy (C. viu 94). The Canto was probably 
vmtten after Hcniy VII 's election 

W® Some commentaiois have connected one or both of the names it ith 
Cremona, but there seems no reason to question thetr identity with the 
Montagus and Ca}>ulets of Shakespeare. Both the families were GhibelHnes, 
but had diiftcd into mutual hostility through the absence of the Emperor's 
guiding hand. The stor)'^ of Romeo .and Juliet is hxed by local tradition in 
1313, when Can Grande was Lord of Verona. Dante may have known them 
(Knight’s Shakes^, i. 8). Did Juliet remind him of Beatrice f 

107 Of the two families, Monaldi or Monaldeschi, are mentioned m PY/f. 
vu, as being at Orvicto when it was visited by Hemy VII. The Filip- 
peschi were Ghibellincs, and expelled their rivals, who were Guelphs. The 
Verona factions had apparently boinc their evil fruit more rapidly than those 
of Orvicto. 

I'he Counts of Santafiore had their castle in the Marcmma. In 1299 
and 1300 they were attacked and their kind ravaged bv the Siennese, The 
tone of the line is obvioiu>1y intensely ironical, as also is that of 1 . X15. 
Comp, C. xi. 58. 
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Yea, come and sec thy Rome that still doth wai!. 
Widowed, alone, and day and night laments; 

“ My Caesar, why dost thou to help me fail?'* 

Yea, come, and see how love her tribes cements; 

And if no pity for us thine heart move, 

Let fear of shame stir up thy soul's intents! 

And — if the name be lawful— our great Jove, 

Who, on the earth for us wast crucified. 

Have Thy just eyes withdrawn their light 
above ? 

Or dost Thou, in Thy wisdom's depth, provide, 

And pave the way for some great good unseen, 
Which Thou from our perception still dost 
hide ? 

For all Italia’s regions filled have been 

With tyrants, and each churl, on faction bent, 

Comes as a new Marcellus on the scen’c ' 

# 

n** As before, the words addressed to Albert are meant for his successor 
The flight of the Pope and the Curia to the Babylonian e\ilc of Avignon had 
left Rome more desolate than ever. She was, in very deed, a widowed city 
waiting for the arrival of her true lord, the Empeior (Zaiw. i. i). 

The transfer of the Divine Name from classical Latin to the language 
of Christian thought was clearly not felt to be irreverent, scarcely perhaps 
even -tartliri;:, er by Dante or Petrarch, who uses “Jove" in like manner 
.*s 1 *•!.. »r ft Nat,) speaks of Chnst as “ the mighty Pan,'* and Young's 

Ni^At Thoughts give “ O thou great Jove unfeigned (iV and Q 3rd Sei. x. 

Our pronunciaiion of Jehovati as a Divine Name, to which some 
have looked as explaining the transfer, was unknown in the Mnldle Ages, 
and IS said to have been first used by G.iUtino, confessor to Leo X {De Arc. 
Caih, Vent. ii. to, in Scart.) On the other hand, Dante's Hebrew studies, 
elementary as they were, may have led to his being acquainted with it 
(Witte, D. jh\ i. 43 ; Paur. m D, Gesell. in. 423-462). The prayer coupled 
with the name is in tlie very language and tone <*l the Old TesLiment {/sat. 
t. 15; Deut. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 20k All seems dark, but the poet-prophet tiiot 
without another sidc-glance at Henry of Luxemburg) will y<H bidieve that all 
is working foi good 

126 The Maiceilushas been identified (1) with the conqueror of Syracuse. 
(2) with the Consul C Marcellus, who joined Pompeius against Cersar, and 
IS therefore compared with the Guelph demagogues who resisted the Empire. 
It seems, however, more probable that Dante has in his nund the son of the 
last-named Marcellus and of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, w ho died young, 
and whose name ha!» been immortalised as one who might luve been the 
ideal saviour of hLs country {ASn. vi. 884). Tiie quotation of the rest of the 
line, * * /Rambus daft itita m C. xxx. ai , shows that the poet's memory 

was haunted by the whole passage. This assumes, of course, that the name 
is used with the same keen irony as runs through thu lines that follow. 
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Thou, O my Florence, mayst be well content 
With this digression, which is nought to thee. 
Thanks to thy people, wise in argument. 

Many with justice in their hearts we see 
Linger, lest unadvised the) draw the bow; 

'Ti.y people hath it on the tongue’s tip free. 
Many to bear the common charge are slow; 

But thy good anxious people, though none call. 
Arc heard to cry, “ The yoke I’ll undergo.” 
Rejoice thee now, thou hast the wherewithal; 

Rich art thou, thine is peace, and thou art wise ! 
If true my words, facts will not hide at all. 
Athens and Lacedaemon, whence did rise 
The laws of old, on civil order bent. 

Took but short step to where life’s true good 
lies. 

Compared with thee, so subtly provident 
Of wise reforms, that, haif November gone, 
Nought lingers that was for October meant. 

How often, in the times to memory known, 

Hast thou changed laws, coins, polity and right, 
And altered all thy members one by one ! 


137 The irony her omfs keener. From «;tand point, as in his 

Rp^stle iff J/chf/ r/I . Morcnce was conspicuous all caues for it's 

politioal vices. Ihere wa% the fox's den, there the tainted sheep that intcctrd 
the a'hole flock. Olhei' with ijjood intent miijht work slowly. Florence was 
always, at any moment quick to talk of lusuce Others might shrink from 
the burden of ofhre Every citizen of Florence was ea^cr for that burden. 
What most uffended the cojii<ervative legal mind of Dante were the constant 
changes of governiuent All this presented a painful cont'‘ast to his ideal of 
the unity and permanence of law under a righteous emperor. In 1. 143 there 
is perhaps a special allusion to the deposition in N oveinber 130a (?), by Charles 
of Valois, of the Prion who had been appointed on October i^, and ought to 
have remained in office till the middle of Dei ember (f '7//. viu. 49), 

Scan, enumerates no less than twenty political changes between 1243 
and 1307, includinpr alternating expulsions of Ghibellmes and Guelphs (//, x, 

S " >81), the formation of the Guilds of Arts with political privileges, the 
uncil of the touriccn Huononuni, of the Priori of the Guilds, the Gonfalo- 
mere and Ordinances of Justice, inircducedW Oian della Bella, the expulsion 
of that leader, and the like (/ tU. vi.--viii.). What was all this but as the rest- 
less Tossing to and fro of a woman in a fever ? For the changes, of coin, see 
ytll. IX. 74, XU. 97. 
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And if thou well reflect, and see the light. 
Thou shall behold thyself as woman sick. 
Who on her pillow finds no rest at night, 
And seeks to case her pain by turning quick. 


CANTO VII 


SorJelU's iauJjnce l^alley of fan C'l/c-vrv siueet 

OJgws—'J/ic Rulers RoJd^f' an,t othrn- -ILmy III of 
England 

After those greetings good, given joyfully, 

Had thrice, yea, four timot>, further been renewed, 
Sordcllo drew back, and said, “ Who arc ye ? ** 

“ Ere yet this mountain's height the souls had viewed, 

. That were deemed worthy sight of God to win, 

My bones found burial from Octavian g(X)d: 

Virgil am I, and for no othef sin 

Than that 1 lacked true faith did I lose Heaven.'* 
So did my Guide his answer then begin. 

As one to whom some strange new sight is given, ' 
At which he looks in blank astonishment, 

*Tvvixt faith and doubt, “ it is,** “ it is not,’* 
driven, 

So did he seem, and then his brow he bent. 

And turned to him with humble reverence 

And clasped him as on homage due intent. ^ 


I The narrative, which had been ml errupted by the long diatribe against 
Flotence, takes up the thread of C vi 75 
® Octavjan is, of course, the Emperor Augustus (//. i. 71) 

9 The absence of faith, even more than that of baptism, cKcluded the 
righteous heathen from the full salvation revealed m Christ bn P Lombard 
(Stnf ii’.^ 25) and Aquinis {Sumw ii qu 76, i), and Dante did not dare to 
question it, though the frequency with which he dwells on it shows bow it 
vexed his soul, and led him in // iv. and here (11. 15-36) to seek for every 
possible mitigation of the dogma. See also Par. rix 7f»-y6, xx. 87-138 
M Sordcllo IS so absorbed in the joy of meeting Virpll tlut he asks no 
questions gat to his companion, and docssaot notice that he is a living man 
till C. viii. 58. 
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“ O glory of the Latins,” said he, ^ whence 

Was shown the might of what our speech could do. 
Source of my native land’s prc*eminence, 

What grace or merit brings thee to my view ? 

Iff to hear thy words air worthy found, ^ 

^_Say if from Hell thou com’st, and what purlieu.” 
“Throughout the dolorous kingdom’s every round,*' 

He answered, “have I on my journey come: 

By power from Heaven led on ] tread this ground. 
Not what I did, but did not, brought the doom *** 
To lose the sight of that bright Sun on high 
Thou seekest, which too late did me illume, 

A place there is of no sharp agony, 

But of dark shadows only, where lament 
Sounds not like wail of woe, but as a sigh ; 

There dwell 1 with young children innocent, 

Whom Death’s sharp teeth have snatched ere yet ^ 
they were 

Freed from the sin which with our birth is blent; 
There stay I with the souls that had no share 

In the three saintly graces, yet unstained ® 

By vice, all other virtues fain would wear; 

But if thou hast the power and knowledge gained, 

Give us some hint how we may sooner leach 
Where Purgator}''’s true gate is attained.” 

IS The Lombard Provencal poet does not cease to feel that he too has a 
share in the Latm whn,h Virgil wrote, and of which he had shown the 
capacities for the highest poetry. Did Dante, as he wrote the line, feel that 
this was precisely what he was doing for the new Latin in which he wrote? 

21 Aw. i,j " 01 ” for “and," is adopted by many fditors ; but Sordello 
could hardly be supposed to think that there were other abodes for souls than 
Hell. Purgatory, and Paradise. The question is, of course, equivalent to=> 
From what circle or what 

The beatihc vision of God as the Sun of Righteousness. 

SW Comp. Af. iv. *5 for the description of the -imdus in which there is the 
iketta dainiU^ but not the pana sttuits (Amiin. Summ^ lii. 52, a ; Suppl. 69, 
5) Line ^^3 embodies the docti me of one baptism for the remissitm of sms. 

3 * The three theological or supernatural virtues are Faith, Hope, Charity 
{C(mv» lii. 14 ; Aquiu. Sumw. sec. 1, 6a, 3). The “ others " are the natural 
virtues, probably with a special reference to the four, Fortitude, Temper* 
ance, justice, Prudence, as symbolised m the four stars of C. i. 23, xxici. 
X06 
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He answered: “No fixed bound is given to each: 

^Tis free to me to go around, above : 

Far as I can, I thee will guide and teach. 

But see how day e*cn now doth downward move : 

We cannot take our upward course by night, 

^Twerc well to think of rest in some fair cove, 

Souls are there yonder, far ofT-to the right; 

If thou consent, to them I will thee lead; 

And thou shah know them, not without delight.” 

“ How is this ? ” answered he, “should one indeed 
Wish to mount up by night, would some be found 
To hinder, or would want of power impede ?” 

And good Sordcllo drew along the ground 
His finger, saying, “ When the sun has set, 

Thou coiildst not pass beyond this line as bound. 

. Not that aught else thy onward course would let, 

As thou did'st mount, but Night^s overshadowing 
gloom ; • 

That and the want of power the will beset. 

Well might wc now with her descending come, 

And, wandering still, this hillside travel o’er, 

Whilst the horizon doth the day entomb.’' 

Then spake my Master, wondering more and more : 

“ Lead us,” said he, “ e’en there, where thou dost say 
That we may tarry and find joys, full store.” 

Then some short distance on our tcct did stray, 

When 1 perceived the Mount was hollowed there, ^ 
As in our world the valleys scoop their way, 

® It will be remembered that the pilgums arc slill in the outer preuncts of 
the Mountain, the Ante-Purjgatonum, and have not entered on Purgatory 
itself. Within those limits Sordello is free to act as Riude, Imt no farther. 
Underlying tlie outer framevrork of the allegory there is tiie thought tliat 
even those who dessire to enter on the work of punfii,auon in this life scarcely 
know how to begin unless they have the guidance either of experience or 
attthimty. 
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Thither/' that shade said, “we will now repair, 
Where in itself the hillside makes a bend, 

And wait there till the coming day appear.” 

'Twixt hill and plain a winding path did trend, ^ 
Which led within the bosom of the vale, 

where the ledge doth more than half descend. 
Gold, silver, crimson, ceruse' splendour pale, 

The Indian wood so lucent and serene, 

Fresh emerald, when its outer coat doth scale, 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers between, 
Would each and all be found surpassed in hue. 

As less by greater overpowered is seen: 

Nor did we Nature's painting only view, 

But of a thousand fragrant odours sweet ^ 

She made a mingled perfume strange and new, 

walks in daikness and cannot tliinb, miglit lose its w.iy even on the Mount 
of l,'' hatk\^ards ami i.ot foiwaids 

W 'J he dcsciintion of the vivid bt ant y seems it) rome from the paint«box 
used by orti&ts as Dante had seen it Jr. CJioiti’s studio or used it in his own. 
The “Indian-wood” is probably indigo, but ha* been identified by some 
with ebony, and on this su]'position the “ emerald is not the gem, but the 
jugment for ciiurald giecu used illuminators So Ruskm, M P, iii, aaS. 
1 he whole scene brings before us ihe bright colours of pre-Raphaehte art, 
the flowers an 1 .ingi-ls of i<ra Angthco. Does the stiiving after the wider 
hope show list if lu ihe nnitrast winch this picture, Almost .is fair as that of 
the CAitlilv J'.iiAflise of C Jixvin. 1-4.2, presents to the popular conception of 
the butTennps of tiic soul in Purgatoiy, or is there any deeper symbolic 
meaning? One can hardly accept the thought that the colours and the 
fragrance leprosent the natutal and supernatural vuiues, or the pomps and 
vamtijs in whirh the kings who are found there had once delighted The 
key .)f the problem is perhaps found lu the hymn which the souls were sing- 
ing— .SaA/tf 1/a/er ^It^ericotdice — which appears in the Roman 

U.evury as a d.uly “ Compline*’ hymn, sung, thil before men retire to 
rest The words that follow in that hymn come as fiom “the exiles from 
then home,” “ weeping in a valley uf tears ” I& not the thought implied 
that it is true of the fairest scenes of earth, of its purest joy■^, of tms times of 
refreshing which are granted to the soul between its conversion and the 
sterner discipline whicli it needs, that they arc n it our rcvi, that our home is 
elsewhere? The company of penitents who are expiating their delayed 
penitence on earth by a proportionpic delay aie, it w'lll be seen, tliose of 
rulers not long dead Through Sordcllo, whose cleg\ on Hlacas (see note on 
C vi, 74) had made hun the fit channel for suen an utterance, Dante can pass 
his judgment upon the part whuh each had taken in the history of Italy, 
III Rodolph of liapsburg, as in hU son Albert (C. vi. 97k he could only see 
an exannile of neglected opportunities. That Emperor had never come to 
Italy. He might have healed her w'ounds. He left her to be tended by 
others (another side-glance at Henry V 11 ,), whose help might come, perhaps 
had already come, too Dte. 
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Tiicn on the flowers and grass of that retreat, 

Balve Regina singing, souls I saw, 

Who failed, outside the vale, our eyes to meet. 

“ Ere the scant sun doth to its nest withdraw,” 

Began the Mantuan, who our steps did guide, 

“ Seek not that 1 to them your feet should draw. 

The acts and features from this holder’s side 
Ye will know better far, of"caLh and all, 

Than if among them where the plain spreads wide. 
He who sits highest and whose h'oks recall 
The mien of one who leaves his task undone. 

And from whose lips no chants responsive fall, 
Rodolph the Emperor was, who might have won 
Health for the wounds that have Itaha slain, 

While now her cure, by others, lingers on; 

And he from whom he comfort seems to gain 

Ruled o^er the land from whence the waters seek 
The Elbe from Moldau, from the Elbe the main. 

His name was Ottocar: as%fant weak, 

Far octter he than bearded Wcnccsiaus, 

His son, who lives in lust and ease full sleek. 

And that snub-nosed one who to counsel draws 
Close joined with him of aspect mild and sweet. 

Died in his flight and shamed the lily’s cause. 

W Bohemia is defined by its two bound uy nvci*;, the Moldau, which 
gives Its name to MoldaMa, and the hlhe Of OUrjcar, eb'Cted Ling of 
Bohemia in 125 1, we know that he took j»art in advising the execution of 
Coniadin ; that his subject'^ complained of his oppiession , that he wa-, said 
to have been chosen Emperor and to have refused , that In >\a-> generally at 
war witii the Emperor Rodolph, but was finally coinptllcd to do hoinai^e to 
him, and died in a balilu near Vienna ui 1^78 Heie too \\ai> one who bad 
no record to show woitliy of hib high calling, cAcept the courage which 
Dante recogniscb a-i havuu, been shown 111 his youth 
IVI Wenceslaus IV j clioicn Ling on his fathei’s death, haidly m cins to 
have deserx'cd the epithet of “good" by which he was known in Bohcinun 
history, and which still attaches to his name m a popular Chri'^imas carol. 
He too refused opportunitu’s, declined the king«loins of Poland ai*\l Hungary 
which W'Cre offered to him, pah'>ed the latter on to his son W'cncfslaus V., 
and lod a life of slothful and Sensual ease, w hich 1 ^ In re conn ast<.tl w itli Ids 
lather's warlike actiievcments. His daughter nuiried the son of the 
Emparor Henry VII. 

lOS Xhe laxge-oosed or snub nosed one is Philip III the Bold, son of 

cs 
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Behold, how he upon his breast doth beat ! 

That other see, how he, with many a sigh, 

Rests cheeks on hands, so finding couch full meet, 
SirCj'^nd wife's sire, of France's infamy; 

They know his life how sin-stained and debased. 

And thence the grief that doth their spirits try. 
KlTVvrho so stout-limbed seems, whose voice is raised 
In song with him, of nostrils strong and wide, 

Was with the girdle of all virtues graced ; 

And if the youth who sitteth by his side, 

Had after him survived, as king to reign, 

From vase to vase had grace been well supplied, 

Louis IX He was defeated in an expedition aRaiiisi IVim III. of Arragon 
by that fleet, and died of a broken heart at Pernign-ia His monu- 

ment at Narbonne confirms the lalier i»f the two readings as to the nose 
(Montf. in The foim of “aspttt mild” is, as defined in 1 . log, 

Henry of Navaiio, brother of the good King TebalJ of //. wii. 55*, M'hose 
daughter married Philip the Fair, and thus brought Navarre ui)U"r the 
kings of France 

iw The “infamy of France* is Philip the Fair, whom Dante singles out 
here and e!^e^^helc for special condoiftiation Comp C xx xxxu. 15a, 
xxxiii. 45; }i, MX. 85; Par XIX. ii8 In his treatment of his subjects, of 
Boniface' VJli., and of the Knights* Templars, the poet could see nothing 
hut self-sccK ing greed, the antithesis of the ideal king. Father and father- 
ind.iw are alike pained and shocked at his enormous guilt. J*hilip {d. 1314) 
was perhaps 'iving at the linic rvhen Dante wiote 

US'] he stalwart one is Pctci III of Arracon (A He married 

Constance, the dauglitei of Manfred (C. in 112). became king of Airagon in 
X276, and of Sicily after the “Vespers” (Mar 30, 1282), and died 1385. 
Dante's estimate of his character, possibly influenced by the fad that he 
had defeated Philip the Bold, is conhnned by Vili xii. 103, and Benv* 
peter had been ext 'mm uiucated for lufimging the rights of the Church in 
accepting the crown of Sicily, but had been absolved by the Arelibishop of 
Tarragona. 

Charles of Anjou, who is sufficiently identified by his amiiline nose, i-. 
painted in darker colouix in C. xx. 61-69 Here he is lightly joined with 
Peter of Arragon, who had exclaimed on hearing of hit, death, that “the 
best knight in the world had been taken from it ” The fact that he is 
placed not in Hell but ni Purgatory implies that Dante had seen some 
elements of good, some germ of repentance, that led him to feel hoi>eful. 

The youth who, had he hxed, might have been as the Marcellus of 
Sicily, IS Alphonso III. the Magnificent, who succeeded his father Peter as 
king of Arragon in 1285, and J isgi at the age of twenty. As it was, he 
seuired the indeprendence of Airagon against the claims of Charles of 
Anjou. The other heirs are Jamex II , crowned 12S6 as king of Sicily, in 
xrgj as king of Arragon, rf. 1327. He suuendered Sicily to his ^ather-in* 
law, Charles IL of Naples (A*r xix. 127). Fredi-tick, however, asserted 
his claim to tlie island, of which he had been made king in 1276, and after a 
wur between the tw'o brothers obtained the mastery and occupiM the throne 
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Which none can of the other heirs maintain j 
Frederick and Giacomo the kingdoms own ; 

None the far better heritage attain. # 

But seldom human excellence hath grown 

Through branches of the tree : He wills it so 
Who gives It, that we ask ot Him alone. 

Eke to that large-nosed one my speech doth go, 

Nor less that Pier, who with him doth sing; 
Whence Provence and Apulia wail for woe. 
Plants from old seed do oft degenerate spring, 

As Constance of her spouse still makes more 
boast 

Than Beatrice and Margaret of their king. 


till his d^ath m 1337. llf held his own ag.aui^t Philip ihe F.iir, Chailes of 
Valois, and Cliai Its II of Naples, agaiiisl fwiir Popes, Jlonilhce VJll , 
Benedict XI , Clement V , .lud John XXII. 'J'hc heltei heritage, to winch 
none of the sons succeed, is that of the nublcness and equity t>f their father 
(comp Par. xix Frederick’s ejoi iph at Catania, however, speaks 

in high terms of him as # 

'TM 

Dhnme humane jtft.s amator " 

But the epitaphs of kings aic nut always tiuslworthy chrumJes. On the 
general question of the heredity of goodness and line nolalitv, see Canz 111 , 
and its espositiun in Cenv i\ 

3 SS 4 xhe remark just made is ax>phcd also to the dcsiendants of Charles of 
Anjou Of these, Chailes II , con.iiiriuly known as Ciotto, or the Cripple, 
joined James of Arragon in his fratricKlal war with Frederick III of Sicily. 
(Comp. Par. 127 for his “one good deed.”) For Peter see note 

on 1. ZX2. 

ri6 Provence had come to Charles II, tlirough his mother, Beatrice, 
daiwhter of the Iwit Count 

ISB Xhe two princesses are not easily identified. (7) They may have been 
the daughters of Charles 11 ., just named, one the wife of James, the othei 
of Fiederick of Arragon. Constance, the mother of those two pnnee^, 
daughter of Manfred, was wife of Paer III. So taken, the lines ate a s»>ine- 
what involved way of repeating the fact that Charles of Anjou and Peter of 
Arragon were alike in having sons inferior to themselves But so far as 
recoras go, the names of those ptincesses were Uiauca ami Kleonora. 
(a) Others {yent ) have found m them the daughters of Knyinond IferenE^er 
(comp. Par, vi. 128-135), Margarita, mawiied to Louis IX , and Beatrice to 
Charles of Anjou. It is obvious however, that Louis IX. has no proper 
pl!u;ein the comparison- Danlc would hardly hav placid Peter HI. of 
Arragon above the cricsading Sriint (3) A more satisfactory solution of the 
problem is found in taking the names as tlnsc of the two wives of Cliarles 
of Anjou, the second being the dauehtei of Eudes, Duke of Bui gundy. The 
comparison IS thus sharpened ; as Charles was mfeiior to Peter of Arragon 
80 in the same proportion has he sous infeiior to hmiaclf. 
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Sec yc the king alone 'mid all the host, 

Henry of simple life, with England's crown ; 

He in his branches happier is than most. 

And he who lower than the rest bows down 
Is Marquis Guglielmo, who doth raise 
{jfis eyes, through whom doth Alessandria's town 
Trouble Montferrat and the Canavesc. 

ISO A'* m the case of SaUdin (// iv. isg) and Sonlello (C vi. 59), the soul 
that has been cutispicuously unlike others in its stands apart even 

behind the veil. The description of Henry HI ’s character is sufficiently 
geneial, and may briefly have embodied the repute which he had gained 
throughout P^urope during his long reign (1016-72) As the brother-in-law 
of l<rederick II , nis name waswrll known throu^hnul Italy. It is probable, 
however, looking to the othei allus'.ont to liingU'.'u hi-tory to be found in the 
Coffim. iH. XU. 120, Par-, xix. 122), that Dante's estimate of Henry’s 
cbaiacter may have been diawu (10m what he heard ui haml md from those 
who had personally known the sfimlly king No words could btUer describe 
that character, devout, pure, lacking strength and energy, pref* rung inasses 
to fcernions, bet .luse it was better to have an hour’s coininuninu with a friend 
than to hear an hour's talk about him, than the “simple life” of Dante. 
The “ better issue ” is Edward I , in wliosc work as a lawgiver Dante may 
have seen, as the n.vne of the English Justinian mdicatc<-, something like 
an jpproach to his ideal of a true kme, and of whom Villani (vui 90) speaks 
as one of the wnsest Christians and most valiant princes of his time, 

IW William VII., Marquis of Montferrat, at lirst(T?"*.j)the ally, afterwards 
the opponent, of Charles of Anjou The name presents many points of con- 
tact with the hi'-tory of Europe, his first wife having been the daughter of 
■Richaid, Earl of Gloucester, his second of Alphonso X of Castde, and hU 
daughter lolanthe hav mg been marntd to the Greek Emperor, Andromeus 
11 . Palaologiis AlesMindria (named after Pope Alexander HI., its 
fcpunder) rebelled against him (1390) in conjunttion with Asti and other 
towns in the noith-west of Italy. The Marquis was defeated and taken, 
and died in prison m 1293. His *-im John declared war against the Ales- 
saiidrians, but they, iii alliance with Maitco Vissonti, invaded Montferrat 
(sti etching from the light bank of the Po to the Ligurian Alps) and the 
Canavese, lying betw cen the Grai.ui iVlps au J the Po. Danlc praises bun 
loi his genciusiiy m Ccitv, iv. 6, 
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Angels that guard tht Valley — Nmo of Gallura — T/;<* 

Stars — 'The Serpent Foe — Cuts ado Mahspina 

% 

Tiifc hour was come which brings back yearning 
new 

To those far out at sea, and melts their hearts, * 
The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu; 
Whereat the pilgrim fresh with strong love starts, 

If he perchance hear bells, far off yet clear, * 

Which seem to mourn the day^ life thai departs, 
When I, unheeding sounds that met mine car, 

On one that then rose up began to gaze. 

Who bade us with hia hands to stand and hear. 

He clasped his palms, and both did upward raise, 

Fixing upon the distant East his eyes, 

As telling God, “Nought else such joy conveys,” 

Te lucu ante, did devoutly rise 
From out his lips, and witfl such dulcet tone, 

It bore me from myself in ccstacies, 

And then the others left him not alone, 

Sweetly, devoutly, to the hymn’s full end, 

With eyes upon the sphere supernal thrown. 

1 Apart fiom the exceeding beauty and tendernjess of tlie whule passage, 
it has the special interest of being obviously a personal rcmiilisccncc. Inc 
poet had known what it was to hear the Ave Marla bell as the evening 
closed, and as the ship in which he sailed was moving fatthcr and faiilitr 
from the shore. The starting-point of such a \oyage may liave been Pisa or 
Genoa, and the occasion the journey which took him to Arles (^. ix. xx2 ; 
jPar. X 136), Or had he sailed with Henry VI I from Genoa to Pisa ? 

7 The practical suspension of one sense while the whole nund was absoi bed 
in the activity of another is again a personal characteristic (C. iv. 

The soul which is now seen is probably that of Nino (abbrevuition of 
Ugohno), judge of Gallura in Sardinia ( 1 . 53), a giandsun of Ugolniu (// 
xxxiu.), by whom Fia GomiU was condemned to death (I/, xxn. 81) Afici 
a five years* war witli Guido di Moniefeltio he died in His 

heart was depOAited, by his wish, two years after Ins dcalii, in the Chuich 
of the Franciscans at Imcca He was a per:.onal friend of Dante's, and was 
with him at Capiona (//. xxi 95) The act and 1 »h.K of de\otioti~hands 
clasped in prayer, face turned eastward— of which we lead here, were, wc 
may well believe, what Dante had noted as chaiacterisLic during his hfe- 
ttme. 

18 TV tucis ante Urtninnm. The Compline hjirin of the Roman Breviary , 
and therefore coming naturally after the Avc Maiia or Anjiclus. 
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Now, Reader, to the truth thine eyes down 
bend, 

For now so thin and subtle is the veil ^ 

Such barrier thou may’st easily transcend. 

J saw that gentle army hushed and pale, 

?n silence upward gaze with fixt^d eye, 

As those with whom meek lowly hopes prevail. 

And coming forth, descending from on high, ^ 

J saw two angels, each with sword of fire, 

Truncated flames, of forms that points deny. 

Verdant as new-born leaflets their attire 

Was seen, while they with green wings onward 
drove, 

Beaten and blown in many a breezy spire. 

Wh.!! IS the inner nieaninR: which the poet wishes us to read between 
the lines Probably it lies in the fact that the hyiiiii which the spirits sani? 
spoke of troubled dre.ims and other incidents of the bodily life which they 
had left {Pracul recednnt somma. .). In C. xu 22 we have a like fact 
and a formal evplanalinn of it m connection with the I lOrd's Prayer, and here, 
as there, the thought is that the Church behind the veil joins m the prayers 
and praises of the Church on eailh, even when they have ceased to m per- 
soniSlly applicable Possibly a yet further thought lies below the surface, 
sc , that the saints of God mayrightlj pr-ay, in sympathy wdth others, against 
perils which they themselves have in one form oveicome , the approach of 
the serpent in 1. 95 suggesting yet again that till the work of purihcation has 
been definitely commenced, even the disembodied spirit is liable, perhaps 
through memory, to the allurements of its own besetting sin. Comp, the 
striking passage, which '*may have been in Dantes mind, in Augustine 
iCo^f X. 30) 

In the Roman Ureviary the hymn TV Inch is followed, after the Nunc 
Vimittis and versi«,ics, by a Collect : Visit, O God, we beseech, this habi- 
tation, and diive fai from it all snares of the enemy ; let Thy holy angeh 
dwell in it" The souls are cleaily assumed to hive said the prayei, and 
the appearance of the an:;els is the answ'er to it The desciiption remind 
Mh of tin- angels of Fra Angelico, and every feature has its mraning, which, 
as 1 . 20 indicates, is not far to seek. There arc the "flaming swords" of 
Gen 111. 34, no longer used to bar the way to the Tree of Life, for maa^s 
defence, and the points are broken to indicate that even the terrors of the 
Word of God, which is " the sword of the Spirit," arc abated by the mercy 
and the love revealed in Christ ; and then wings and their garments are 
alike of green, which is the hue of hope (C 111. 135) lhat, too, was the 
colour of Beatrice's mantle (C xxx. 33). Their fair golden locks assumed 
a supernatural beauty which the eye could not bear to look on . and they 
have come from the bosom of her who is no longer the Mater Doicrasa^ but 
the Mater Miser?cordiaruMj who appears in the heaven of stars 
xxhi. 73), but has her abode eternally in the empyrean iPar. acxxi. 1x6), 
which L the dwelling-place of God. 
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One near us came a little space above ; 

One on the bank, o* the other side, did light, 

So that the crowd between them both did move. 
Well could I mark in them the head so bright, 

But at the face the gazing eye must quail, ^ 

As shrinks each sense beneath excess of might. 

“ Both of them came, as guardians of the vale. 

From Mary^s bosom/^ then Sordcllo said, 

“Lest, coming quick, the serpent should prevail ’’ 
Then I, who knew not where he might invade, 
Turned and drew nearer to those arms so true, 

So chill a terror had my spirit frayed. 

Then spake Sordcllo ; “Now this valley through 
Pass we to speak to those great souls below ; 

Full sweet ^twill be for them to look on you.” ^ 
But three steps down I deem that 1 did go. 

And found myself beneath ; there watching me 
I saw one, as if longing mm to know. 

Already now the air grew dark to see, 

But not so that, between his eyes and mine, ^ 

It failed to show what erst my sight did flee. 

Then he and I did. each to each, incline ; 

Ah Nino, noble judge, how gUd was I 

Not with the damned to see that face of thine! 

No greetings pleasant did we there pass by; 

And then he asked, “How long is*t since thou’rt come 
Through the wide seas to where this Mount soars 
high?” 

^ A-s one who is not yet purified, the pilgrim shrinks in terror from tbi* 
thought that, though he has escaped Hell, the Tempter may assail 
him. Even the new presence of the angels is not enough to reassure him, 
and he turns in his terror to the human wisdom of his guide. 

The presence of the poet is welcome, not only, if ,u all, because he can 
immortalise the fame of the great ones of the earth, but, as in C v 87, 133, 
VI. 36, because he can himself pray, and ask others to pray, for their more 
ram^d growth m holiness. 

^ In spite of the gathering darkness Dante recognises his friend. The 
words of 1. 54 imply that he had not been quite easy as to Nino’s doom 
in the other world. It had been a comfort not to find him in Hell. 

W The '*far waters^' are those near Ostia (C ii. loi). 
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“ Ah,” said I, “ through the realms of mournful 
gloom 

I came this morn, and in my first life still, 

Albeit I seek the other as I roam.” 

And when my answer did their hearing fill, 

^Sordello and the other drew aside 

As those whom great astonishment doth thrill. 

One turned to Virgil, and the other cried 
To one who sat there, Rise, Currado, rise, 

Come and see now what God’s grace doth provide;” 
Then turned to me : By those great charities 
Thou ow^st to Him who ever so doth hide 
His primal Why, that there no passage lies. 

When thou shalt pass beyond these waters wide, 

Tell my Giovanna that for me she pray. 

Where prayers which pure ones pour are satisfied; 
Her mother's love, I trow, hath passed away, 

Since she hath changed^ her weeds of whitest 
hue : 

Well may the sad one wish for them to-day ! ^ 

82 SorJello, it would sepm, had not recognised the fact that Dante was 
still living , there had been no sun to cast a shadow (C. vi. 56), and the 
Mantuan was so absoibed in Virgil that he had failed to note the breathuig 
winch revealed the fact to others (C. li 67-’68) 

® For the history of Currado Malaspina, see 1 118. 

87 The limit of man's knowledcje in presence of the Infinite Wisdom is 
emphasised aeain. as it had been in C ai 34-39. 

71 Of Giovanna, ih- -1-*— -f Nmo, who, on her father’s death (1396), 
w.^s commended by i . ' . V 1 1 L to the care of the citi/ens of Voltcrra, 

liitle Is known beyond the fact that she died young (ui i^^oo she was only 
nine) Commentators differ as to her husband’s name, or indeed the fact of 
her being married. There is an almost infamte pathos in the longing of the 
father fur the “innocent ’ piaycrs of his child '1 he widow, Beatrice, was 
daughter of Obi?zn, Marquis of Este, and in 1300 (but afrer the date of the 
vision) took Galcarro Visconti of Md in, as her second liusband, eleven years 
younger than herself Line 75 implies that Dante, writing circ. 1314, knew 
that the marringe had not been a happy on*-. Lines 76, 77, perhaps suggest 
that Dante’s separation from his wife seemed to him to have led. on her side, 
to somethina like indifference. We note in passing, (i) the Italian orimn of 
widows* weeds (1. 74) ; (2) the mediaeval use of heraldic achievements \vulg9 
hatchments ") over burial-places. A viper biting a boy was the badge of 
the Milanese Visconti, a cock the official bearing” of the Judge of Galtura. 
Tte latter would have been an honourable record of a faithful life. The 
former was far otherwise than that 
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Thus clearly in her case is brought to view 
How long in women dwells lo\e’s fire alone. 

If sight or touch do not the glow renew; 

The Viper, by the hosts of Milan known, 

Will not for her make such fair burial-place, ^ 

As would the Cock Gallura bears have done.” 

So spake he, and his brow was marked with trace 
Of that true righteous zeal which, in the heart. 
Doth, with a measured temper, burn apace. 

My eager eye as if for Heaven did start, 

Still to the point where stars move on most slow, 

As wheel where nearest to its axle -part. 

And my Guide said, “Why look thine eyes up so?” 
And 1 to him : “At those three bright fires there. 
Wherewith this hither pole is all aglow.’* 

And he to me : “ The four stars bright and clear 
Thou saw’st this morn are low in yonder track, 

And these have mounted iiAerc before they were; 

And as he spoke Sordello drew him back. 

And said, “Behold, there comes our Adversary!” 
And pointed with his hand lesr sight should lack. 

There, on that side where no defence doth lie 
For that small valley, was a serpent seen; 

Such, may be, led Eve bitter food to try. 


88 One feels, as has been said {/\/ackz p 8), that, consi lously or uncon* 
ficiousWt Dante painib hiiniitiif, and that the lines might be placed under his 
portrait. 

88 Astronomic commentators have, after their manner, identihed the stars 
with a and ^ in the Ship, and a in the Eridanus, not throwing much 
light thereby on Dante’s meaning, but suggesting the thought that here also, 
as in C. 1. 33, he may have been di .awing on the information he had gamed 
from Marco Polo, or other travellers in the southern hemisphere Ihe 
allegorists, with better right, find in them the three Christian graces, V’aiih, 
Hope, Chanty, as contrasted with the four natural virtues of C i 20 (comp. 
C. XXXI. 104-1T1) As they use the others fall ; tint which was glonous 
"halving no glory by reason of the glory that excelloth ’ (a Lor. in. to). 

88 The presence of the .Serpcnt-ierapter brings us f.ice to faue with a theo- 
logical dimculiy. The dogma of the Church was that souls in purgatory 
were at least free from temptation, and that dogma D.uite endorses in C. xu 
a>-24, XXVI. 132. What then is meant by that which seems to contradict 
the dogma ? The answer is found partly perhaps in the somew'hat technical 
plea that the souls which the Serpent visits are not yet in Purgatory, but 
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The evil snake wound grass and flowers between, 
Wriggling its head at times and licking well 
Its back, as when a beast itself doth clean. 

I saw it not, and therefore cannot tell. 

How downward swooped the falcons of high Heaven, 
Yet that both swooped was plainly what befell. >. 
Hearing the air before their green wings driven, 

The serpent fled, and to their post on high 
The angels turned, with ordered pace and even, ,-•* 
The spirit who had to tJie Judge drawn nigh 

When he had called, through all that conflict dire 
Had never ceased on me to fix his eye. 

“So may the light that leads thee with us fire, 

Find wax enough in thy frcc-wilFs estate 
As needeth for the azure plains up higher,*^ 

So it began, “ if thou can’st now rejate 
True news of Valdimagra or its coast, 

Tell me, for there it I once waxed great. 

Currado Malaspina, so 1 boast 

My name, though not the elder, yet his kin; 

The love which here is cleansed mine own had 
most.” 


expiating their delay ou earth by a delay behind the veil ; more substantially, 
m the thought that Dante wrote out of the fulncs*; of hi^ own experience of 
the night'troubles of the soul m the earlier stagci. of conversion (see note on 
1 . x()). He had felt what a spirit like his own has described as the " miser* 
able power " of drc.ira6 (J H Newman, Verses, p 127) to throw the soul 
back upon the memories oi a guilty past, which the waking spirit would not 
entertain for en instant. And the tempter comes on the side where there is 
no rampart, the weak, defencele.ss side of what had been the soul's besetting 
among the green gta^s and flowers, the blameless joys of life, gliding 
ana licking itself as though at last it had ceased to be venomous. 

The " heavenly falcons ” are, of course, the angf*Is who have come, in 
Spenser’s phrase, *' against foul fiends to aid us militant.” 

US The “ wax ” of man's free-will is to feed the light which God has given, 
and without which it could uot have burnt, la Augustme*s words^ Qiti 
ertavU U J-wtf te sahabit U stng te'* The “ highest azure” (literally 
inajttel) may be either the earthly Paradise at the summit of the Mount, or 
the yet higher Heaven of the empyrean. 

The nUtory of the Malaspina family is interwoven with that of four 
centanes of Italian history as t)ie Lmds of Lunigiana, of which Carrara and 
the Val di Magra, opening ou the Bay of Sperzia {ff. xxiv. 145 ; Par. lx. 89) 
form a part. A.s Guelph^ they took pan under Obizzo 11 . with the league of 
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said I to him, “ne’er thy lands within 
Have I yet been, but where can one abide 
111 Europe, where due praise they do not win? 

The fame by which thy house is magnified 
Proclaims its lords, proclaims its country too, 

So that he knows who never thither hied. 

And as J hope to mount on high, to you 
1 swear your great race hath not forfeited 
The glory to free purse and sharp sword due. 

Nature and use such grace upon it shed, 

That though a vile head leads the world astray. 

Sole it goes right, and scorns wrong path to tread.” 

the Lombdrd cities against Fredeni.k Baibarossa. Jhc sMcr, Ci'nrad, suc- 
ceeded Obizzo in ixg^, and was in his turn succeeded by his suns Manfred, 
Moroello, Frederick, and Albeit, and the Conrad who nuw meets us is the 
son of Fredeiick. The tcrnloiywas disideU in pioportiuu^, nitownich we 
ne«'d nut enter, among the chiidieu and grandchildren of Conrad I. Moro- 
Clio {d isis)j ih 'sun of Albert, appears m // xxiv 145 as the stonn-cloud 
of the Val di M.'gra. His cousin, anothet Mororllo, ’.on of Manfred, 
although opposed m poht'cs, a ’.•rsonal fneiia aut^ protector of the 
poet's, who IS said in. the letter whuli bears the name ol Fra. llano (possibly 
apocryphal) to have dedicated the Pur^atonQ to him, and he and his sou 
Fianceschmo welcomed Dante as a gue^.t in 1 306, in the cai lier period of his 
exile. An earlier Malaspina wa.s conspicuous among the patrons of the 
Provencal Troubadours 37, Faw. 1 257). and the taste for culture 

may have been inherited by his descendants 'Ihe whole passage that fol- 
lows IS obviously the uttcr.'ince ol the poet's grtititude. 

130 The words point probably to the special generosity which led Conrad 
to divide his patrimony among his brothers and their children He too was 
^*notus infrutrts aniwi patemt^" like the TiociiJeius of Ilor Od 11. a, 6. 

121 Written, wt must believe, after 1306, but from the assumed standpoint 
of 1300 The Kiuroptaii, at least the Italian, fame of the house of the 
Malaspini was shown conspicuously m the fact that their territory was 
looked on as a kind of neutral borderland in which the exiles of all parties 
weie sure of lindmg a safe refuse. 

^ The '* gloiy of the purse ' is, of course, more th.an that of being one of 
the richest i^iiies of Italy, and includes the right use of riches. The 
Malaspini seemed to Dante the embodiment of the idea of true iiolility in 
the Canzone which forms the basis of Conv iv. From his point of view 
FohUsse elfiige might have been uken as their motto. Comp Lttia, s. v, 
Mala^pifia. 

ISO The construction of the line is ambiguous and the meaning uncertain. 
The “ guilty head” has been taken for Satan as the “prince of this world,” 
for Rome, for the Curia Romana, for Boniface VIll., fur the Emperor, who 
was negligent of his duties. On the whole, the reference to the Pope seems 
most piobable. Dante will not saenhee his principles to hi 4 compliments 
and iMkes it a chief point of praise that the Mala>piiu are good and noblei 
in spite of being Guelphs, tnat they are the exception which proves the 
rule. 
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And he: Now go; for ere the sun shall stay 
Seven times at rest in Aries’ bed again. 

Which he with all his four feet holds in sway, 
This, thine opinion courteous, in thy brain 
Shall be as to its centre riveted 
With firmer nails than speech of other men, 
Unless the course of justice stays its tread/* 


CANTO IX 


T/itf Vnion cj i//t — The Dream ycutney — The Dision 

nf Luc u — The Steins lJ tri Dottul oj Purgatory — The ^•ven 
P's — ^ihe Gold and Utlircr Keys 

Sht who ot yore shared old Tithonus’ bed, 

On the far Ea&tern gallery grew white, 

As from her &wceL fnei^^’s arms her steps were led : 

134 At Ea'.ter 1300 the sun was m the sign of Arrs (// 1. 38), "Within 
seven years from lliat date (the Canto ivas obviously wniicu after 1307), 
Dante would know from experience the largc*hearlcd hospitality of the 
houic of Lunigiana The picture of the four fett of the Ram covering the 
pillow of the Lchplic is obviuusl> drawn iioin the star-maps which Dante 
had used in his astronomical studies. 

1 The leadings vary between litone = Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, 
dooiiivd to the dreaiy ininioitality of peipelual old age, and litan^thc Sun. 
Volumes ha\e been wmten on its lueanoig, and even the carefully condensed 
suiiinuiiy ill Scar t occupies thiriccu clov 1 > p** ■. e'* . agts. W iththe former 
reading we have a desciiption ol the .1 ..i>, or possibly, assuming 

that Dante followed mediaeval legend (J'tt.op. della Lana), that there were 
t#o Auroras, the n i ig of the moon If we read “ Titan," then the concu- 
tiinc IS Tethys, who, in Creek mythology, is the biide of Oceanus, but may 
have been thoughi of as the concubine of the Sun. who adopts this 

reading, takes tho "sweet fnend ' as the Sun, but explains tiie line as 
meaning that the ocean’s g'eain of whiteness was "outside his arma,” 
that It came from the moon and not the sun. Witte {D J*\ 1. ay) agrees with 
Scan, as to its being the moonnse, not the suniise, that is painted, laying 
stress upon the fact tiiat an ideal computation of the position of the stars for 
the latitude and longitude of the Mount of Purgatory would give 9 t M. as 
the hour of the moon's rising on the Easter Monday of 1300, and that at 
8.30 P.M . Its glimmer would be seen in the toil of the Scorpion. 1 incline to the 
reading "Tithonus," and to the explanation that it was the very earliest gleam 
of dawn, when the Eastern hoi iron is faintly lit up and the sky is still bright 
With stars. At this hour Dame, who had kept watch till then, fell asleep. 

^ It has been urged that the picture is true of moonlight, scarLcly so of 
ftunrise Wc have the 
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Her brow with many a jewelled star was bright, 

Set in the figure of that creature cold, ® 

Which with us tail is nations wont to smite. 

And of the steps where she her course doth hold, 

The night had traversed two, wJicn there wc stayed, 
And the third now its wings did downward fold, 
When I, as by my Adam-flesh down weighed, 

Conquered by sleep upon the glass reclined, 

Which we all five our rcsting-placc had made. 

It was the hour when swallow to the wind 
Chants her sad songs as morning^ dawn draws 
near, — 

Perchance as ancient sorrows haunt her mind, — ** 

And when our soul, more alien from the sphere 
Of flesh, and less to rush of hot thoughts given, 

As half-divine looks forth in vision clear ; 

] seemed to see in dreams, as in mid-heaven, 

An eagle hovering with plumes of gold, ^ 

With wide wings poised to swoop when downward 
driven ; 


** IVec canJi^ia , 

Luna ntifat. spiduUt tritnulo iu‘> bitiunc foniu\ " 

fit Ain VII. 8, y, not the **jamque ruhe ehat radns Mar€," <tf\\ as, 

But the first gleams of da/ that prece<lc In. sunrise have often this white, 
cold shining. The steps by which ni^ht tr. vcls are not hours but “ watches ” 
of the night, and this brings us to t/rc 3AM 

n The <lisembodied spirits appear as t needing sleep Adam’s nature, 
in Dante (not the taint of oiigtnal sin, but simply the *' corruptible bi^dy 
which presseth down the aoul,” C xi 43 , Ovid^ ix 15), leads him to fall 
asleep He could not as yet “ watch one hour ” 

1 * The sleep lasts, according as we assume a solar or lunar aurora, for six 
hours or two or thiee Then comes a dream at the hour when dreams are 
true {ff, xx\i. 7), when the swallow s ])laintive song is heard The “ foinier 
woes " refer to the transfomiatjon of Procnc and Philomela as told by Ovid 
(JIfef. vi. 4*2-676) Danie, it would seem, identifier Philomela witn the 
swallow, Procnc with the nightingale (C. xvu ly) Oviii, curiously enough, 
i& his 

**Quarum petit alti ta 
AlUta, tecta — {Met, vi. 663;, 

seems to leave the question open 

S® The eagle, as the bird of Jupiter, seen from the classical standpoint, 
suugested the story of Ganymede (Horn, 11 . xx. 232 , y&'«. v as 3 ). With 
Ddnie, however, there was another memory, and the eag'e recalled the four 
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And I, it seemed, then found me where of old 
Young Ganymede his kindred did forsake. 

Rapt to the Council which the high Gods hold ; 
Mcthought, perchance he on his prey doth break ® 
Here only as by use, and scorneth quite 
That spoil gained elsewhere he should upward take. 
Tlien wheeling, as me seemed, a wider flight. 

Like a dread thunderbolt he downward came, 

And snatched me upward to the burning light. ^ 
There seemed both he and 1 to feel the flame, 

And that imagined fire so scorched, it broke 
Perforce the slumber which my soul o’ercame. 

Not otherwise, of old, Achilles woke, 

Turning his opened eyes on all around, ^ 

And knowing not the place that met his look, 


living creatures of Eii-kiel (i. lo) and St John iv. 7), perhaps also the 
Church’s hymn ou the Lv.ingelist, as symbol ised by the eagle— 

** Volai avis sine niefa, 

Quo nec Vtxtes^ me f*upheta, 

Evoiai'it aliiuSf' 

and so bec.tme a fit emblem of l-ucia (sec note on H, n. 07), as the sj mbol 
of illuiniifating grace. Lsen the 0.tn>medc story is obviously viewed as 
having an allego: . ' 't ■ r ; r-.r-i-Vg, and setting forth the lapture of the 
soul to a region a: ( c. i . ^ . 

Iranvlatcd into the language of llieology, the thought of Dante was 
that the gift of spiritual illumination conies ordinarily (“perchance”) to 
those who have already made some progress in their conversion. Deui, 
>xxil. xo may have suggested the unagcr>\ The “fire” was that of the 
empyrean sphere to vihich Dante was now translated in his vision, as 
aoticipating the aciual completion of his pilgrimage. 

^ 'L he thought implied is that the rapture involved an element of terror 
as well as joy for mortal man as >et unpurified; that, as in Schiller's 
words — 

Sc^feci’^tcA is/ ex Dexner WahTk 4 it 
SUrbltches O^ss zu sej n” 

Thcrefercrcc is to Dante’s favourite, Statius (.A cAi// 1. 247-250), and 
the passage is worth quoting, both for its own beauty and as showing how 
Dante appreciated in others that poetry of childhood of which the Comm, 
supplies so many instances (C. xxx. 44, 79 . N. xxui. 38)— 

Cum pueri heme/ac/a guiest ocubgue jaceniis 
sensere diem, stuM aere prttne : 

Quee loc&f guijtucius* uSt Pelion f omnia vera 

Atgui tgne/a vtdie/, duhitatque agnoscere mairem." 
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What time his mother unto Scyros’ ground 
Bore him from Chiron in her arms asleep, 

Whence the Greeks dragged him, there in hiding 
found. 

Then T roused hie, wlicn fled that slumber deep 
From off my face, and I, in sore affright. 

Was as one chilled with fear, whose blood doth creep. 
Near me my Comforter alone in sight 

Appeared ; the sun two hours had sped his way, 

And my gaze turned where shore and sea unite. ^ 
Then said my Master : “Cast off thy dismay. 

Sure that thus far a good course is begun ; 

Check not thy powers, but let them have full play. 
Now shall thy steps through Purgatory run : 

See there the high cliff that doth round it go, 

See where it seems disjoined, the entrance won. 

Just now at dawn before the sun’s full glow, 

While sleep was on thy ^irit inwardly. 

Upon the flowers that deck the ground below 
A lady came and said, ‘Lo! Lucia I : 

Let me take him who lietli sleeping there, 

And I will speed him in his course on high.’ 

The pilgrim’s surprise at finding that it was nearly the third hour of the 
day may possibly confirm the view that the opening lines of the Canto 
descri 1 >ed the rising of the moon. The volmion of the problem is probably 
to be found m the &ct that the hymn which the souU were smiling when the 
travellers entered the valley of the kings was that of the Compline Service, 
sc.i after 9 p.m., that after ;his the three stars are shining brightly. Thus 
there is time for the attack and discomfiture of the Serpent, and then foi 
the meetings with Nino and Malaspma This would bring us to about 
midnight as the hour when Dante is supposed to fall asleep. Wh.it startles 
him and reminds him of Achilks is that he looks out only on the ocean. 
The valley with its flowers, the souls of the mighty kings, have all vanished. 
He learns that his vision was a reality ; Lucia, his patron saint, who dwells 
with his Beatrice in Paradise, with her nomtn et omen, has quickened his 
slow ascent He can enter within the gates of Purgatory', which he has 
thus reached. 1 may add to the facts stated in note on // 11. 07, m con- 
nection with l.ucia, that one of the chuicbes in Florence that l>ear her name 
stands in the Via de' Bardi ; presumably, iherefore, in the street m which 
Beauice’s husband lived. This was probably the church in which be had 
rated on his beloved one as she listened to the praises of the Queen of 
Angels iV. c. 5). S. Mary, Lucia, Beatrice, and, 1 may add, Matilda, 
were indissolubly connected in his thoughts. 
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Sordello stayed, and those good spirits dear: 

She took thee up, and as the day grew bright, 

She mounted, and 1 too, her footsteps near; 

Then here she laid thee, but first drew my sight 
With her fair eyes, to that gate opened wide: 
Then she and sleep together took their flight.** 

As one whose doubting heart, once certified. 

Full soon doth into comfort change his fear, 

When Truth no more the covering veil doth hide. 
So was I changed, as though no care were near; 

My Leader saw me, and along the rock 
Moved, and toward the height I followed there. 
Reader ! thou seest well how 1 unlock 

My theme’s rich stores; then wonder not, I 

If with more art I fertilise its stock. 

So we drew nigh, and in tl^ place did stay 

Where first an opening narrow seemed to break. 
Like passage which through stone walls gives a 
way. 

A gate I saw, and three steps upward make 
An access to it, each of diverse hue, 

And there a Warder sat who never spake. 


The line is full of gufi^Restive associations, (x) If Liiria be the earlier 
saint of that name, we remember that she hart lorn out her eyes because 
tbe3’ had *;rven rise to n’l unholy passion la her heathen lover, As the 
eyes ol the “pcuilc hirty " of Lnm xiv. are explained in Conv, li. i6 as 
mraumg rhe demonstrations of philosophy, so here those of Luna stand for 
the intunive perception that tht way of purification is now open tor the 
repentant srmls. 

TO Like the “ whoso hath ears to hear ” of the great Master (Matt, xiii, 9), 
the address to the reader, as in H ix 6r , Par x, 22, is a call not only, or 
chiefly, if at all, to admire the poet’s mastery in thouj^ht and speech, but to 
put forth all his power to read the inner meaning which lies below the 
siuface of all its outward beauty. 

'I'he entrance to Hell was wide enough (H, v 20). Here we have the 
“ strait gate and the nairow way" of Matt \n. 13. 

TO for the three steps see It. 04-toa, The Warder of the gate is the 
Angel of Purgatory. The swoid has been explained as the s3rmbol of 
righteous judgment in ^euer.!! or priestly jurisdiction in particular, or “ the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God " vi. jj). Possibly adt 
three thoughts are fused together. 
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And as mine eyes gained clearer, fuller view, 

I saw him seated on the topmost stair, ^ 

With face that did my power to gaze subdue. 

In his right hand a naked sword he bare, 

Which upon us its rays reflected still. 

So that ill vain mine eyes oft met its glare. 

“Speak where ye are; and tell me what your will,*' ^ 
So he began to speak. “Where is your guide? 

* Take heed lest this your journey work you ill.** 

“A heavenly Lady,’* then my Chief replied, 

“ Familiar with these things, but just before 
Said to us, ‘ Sec the gate, thence pass inside.’ ** 

“ And may she speed your footsteps more and more ! '* 
Began that Warder, with kind speech and fair: 

“ Come forward then, and these our steps pass 
o’er.” 

Thither did we draw nigh, and that first stair 
Was of wliite marble, polished so and clean, 

It mirrored all my features as they were. 


88 The question of l he Warder-angel unpins that the souls that came to 
the gale were commonly hini.ght thither by the angel appointed lor that 
ministry. Here the place of the angel had heen taken, in the cdsc of the 
living man, by Lucta, ; « , by special ‘■iipcrnatural illuiniiiation. The warn- 
ing mat follows the t^uesuon was to remind men that the wt rk of the soul’s 
purification was no light matter, to be entered on with a light heart. Men 
must count the cost, or the\ would fail m ii {Luie xiv 28-30). The angel 
is, as It were, the cvinfeshor ot the eouK behind the venl. 

M The three slep'^ arc probably intended to answer to the three elements 
of penitence, as defined by the Schoolmen contrition, confession, '•ntisfac- 
tion(Loinb Sen/.i\ i6a). But, as the elaborated desi rmtion shows, that 
formula had been leceived by Dante in all Us full snrmncancc (i) The 
white marble m which he saw himself mirmred indicates ihe self-knowledge 
without which contrition is incomplete, the purit> of conscience which ran 
recall the memories of past sins without fresh guilt (2) The dark glooiiiv 
hue, the broken and rough surface, of the seconrl stair, svniboli'.c the state 
of the heart as laid bare in confess ■ ■ leousncss (3) The 

crimson hue of the porphyry i , ' .e .* 1 . ■ ' ■ fit emblem of the 

chanty which is the spnng of all true works of sat’sfartion, pussibly also of 
the blood of price ' shed upon the cross, blood winch was thought of 
partly as an expiation for the sms of the world, partly ^s the outward token 
of a burning and consuming love, l.astly, the adamant (not diamond") 
threshold upon which the angel was sealed, rcpre'^cnis at once the rock* 
foundation of the Church’s power to pardon, and the^ firmness of soul 
required in the confessor who is the instrument by which lliat power is 
exercised. 
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The second darker than dusk perse was seen, 

Of stone all rugged, rough and coarse in grain, 

With many a crack its length and breadth between. 
The third, which o’er the others towers amain, 
Appeared as if of fiery porphyry. 

Like blood that gushes crimson from the vein. 

On this, his two feet firmly fixed, saw I 
God’s angel, seated on the threshold stone, 

Which seemed a rock of adamant to the eye. ** 
O’er the three steps my Guide then led me on. 

With all good will, and said, “ Now humbly pray 
That bolts and bars to us be open thrown.” 

Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay: 

Mercy T begged, and opening of the gate, 

And thrice I smote my breast in contrite way. 

Then on my brow he did delineate 

With his sword’s point, seven P’s, and said, “When theie 
Thou go’st within, cicans'e these wounds obstinate.” 
Ashes or earth dug out, left dry and bare, 

Would of one colour with his garments be, 

And from beneath them he two keys did bear. 

Of silver one, of gold the other key; 

First he the white, and then the yellow plied 
Upon the door, and thus he gladdened me. 


109 The t ustomary ntual of penitents on earth, the act of prostration at 
the feel of pi test or bishop, the triple sinitinij; on the breast {L-uke xviii, X3X 
repiesentingr the thredold sms of thought, word, and deed (A C. A* li. 1^93, 
xuS>, IS transferred to the penitente completed on the Mount of Purihcaaon. 

The seven P's i^ficcataj stand lor the ^even deadly sins of the 
mediteval system of penitence, which are punfied in the seven circles of the 
Mount—PriJe, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, and its opposite yet kindred 
sin. Prodigality (/f. vii ), Gluttony, and Lasciviousness. It vull be note'* 
that the clissihcation differs from that given in //. xi , the latter being 
more the poet's own deduction from the great principles of ethics as laid 
down by Aristotle and developed by Aquinas, the former that which was 
authoritatively lanl down in the Church’s discipline of confession. In the 
one case, the classification was determined from the standpoint of guilt and 
punishment ; in the other, from that of possible discipline and amendment. 
Comp. WUie’s essay on Dante's i^unden System in D. F. ii. i2x-x6o; Osan* 
K>, 09-109 ; D, C* A. s. V. PeniUnce , Chaucer’s Personas Talt, 
iw The key of gold represents the authonty of the Church as absolving 
sin, Its power to ab'^olve coming from the precious blood ” of Chtist (x PtU 
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**When either of these keys in vain is tried 
So that the lock it turns not readily,” 

Said he to me, “ this door will closed abide. 

Costlier is one, the other bids us ply 

More art and skill ere through the wards it 
turn, 

For this is that which dfith the knot untie. 

From Peter hold I them; from him I learn 
Rather to ope in error than to close, 

If only at my feet men kneel and mourn.” 

And then the sacred door he open throws, 

Saying, “Enter in, but also take good heed: 

He is cast forth who looks back as he goes.” 

And when upon their hinges did recede 
The swivels of that consecrated door, 

That are of metal, loud, and strong at need, 

Not with so sharp a note, or deep-roned roar, 

Tarpeia opened when from^it was ta'en 
Metellus, and it stood with emptied store. 

{, xS)j that of silver, requiring more skill in its applu.ation, is the con- 
fessor's discernment, -<1 tin, -'ll! ’".r,; the kind .ind tlc)fiei*<i of sin and the 
appropriate disciplinf* f. i • ■' I'-*!®, arc rrqu red for the paidon .ind pmi- 

fication of the penitent, but the latter coiiit'- hrst in oidcr of application 
In the cjftrcisc of the powei commuted to it the Church leans to mercy 
rather than seventy. Ihe possibility of crroi m the angel n>.es from ihc 
fact that he is thought of, not, so to speak, in liis angelic nature, but as the 
repiesentalivc of the priestly confessor 
^ The warning is substantially the same as th.at of Lukt tx 62, wii 72 , 
I/ed. vi. 4. It also is obviously addressed, not to souls in Purgatory, out 
to the penitent who wilhntj;ly anticipates on eaith the work of discipline and 
purification. 

18 ^ The special term used for gateirz-ftp/) seems to have been applied 
technicall)r to the entrance into the port of toe church, the pon h or narthex, 
which, as in the ancient basilicas, was set apart for penitents ) 

m Lucan (ill x ■;4) is still present to the poet's mind Caiciliu-^ Metellus 
was guardian of the public treasure which was kept under the 'faipciaii 
rock. When Caesar crossed the Rubicon and marched on Ruire, he com- 
pelled Metellus to surrender it, and then 

“ Tumc Tar/eta sonat^ tnagncf ue f 

Teitatur stndore fores** 

Does' the creaking of the hinges imply that they were rusty through long 
disuse ? that penitential discipline and the art of the wise confessor and guide 
^ souls were becoming obsolete? Comp C. x. 2 , 1. 63. 
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At the first thunderous peal J turned again, 

And Te Deum laudamm seemed to hear, 

Fn voices mingled with melodious strain: 

And what I heard upon my mind did bear 
Such impress as it oft is wont to take, 

When men their singing with the organ share, 

Por now were heard, now not, the words they spake. 


CANTO X 


*The Cif lit of the Momrah — The Sculptures on the JVall 
— T/itf Ueavstng of the Proud 

When he had passed the threshold of the gate 
Which souls leave little used through evil lust, 

In that this makes the crooked path seem straight, 

I heard the sound of docAs in closing thrust, 

And if towards it I had turned mine eyes, ® 

What plea for pardon of that fault were just? 

We through a rifted rock did upward rise, 

Which now on this side, now o* the other wound. 
E’en as a wave now rushes on, now flies. 

The great Ambrosian Canticle was the Church's hymn of triumphant 
joy, sung after \Ltories in 1^ar Here it is tbe utterance of joy over the 
sinner that repents, and it is sung by those who are already some way 
advanced on the s.me juurncy as ibc penitent. Was there in this a re- 
miniscence of a /V Deum sung by Franciscan Friars when Dante was 
admitted as a member of the Tertiary Order? {H xvi io6 ) In any case, 
we may trace in 11 143, 144, the memory of TV Devms heard in the nave of 
Italian chim hes before or after the exile It was, we may note, always 
sung at Matins, and in Dante’s mind would be associated with the conver- 
sion of Augustine, who, alone or with Ambrose, was its traditional author 
(/>. C h. 1050), 

3 The “evil lust ” is that which is turned away from God as the tme 
Supreme Good, and fixed on the seeming good of the world. In most men 
that lust is dominant, and therefore it is true ol the gate of penitence that 
“ few Uiere be that find it ’’ See note on C, ix. 136. 

& The meaning of C. ix 1 31 is not forgotten. Proliably Lot's wife and 
O^heus mingled in Dante's memory as warning instances. 

• The undulation is not that of actunl motion, but the winding: pnuosity 
of the narrow, almost zigzag path. We have, as in C iu. 49, a reminiscence 
of Alpine travel, possibly, as suggested by Mr. Douglas Freshficld, an 
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“ Here must some little art with us be found,’* 

Then said my Leader, “ that we take the side 
Now here, now there, where the road windelh round.” 
Our footsteps thus with slower speed were plied, 

So that the waned orb of the moon had gone 
Within Its lowly couch again to hide, 

Ere through that needle's eye our wjy we won ; 

But when wc reached the open and were free, 
Where the mount backward piles itself in one, 

I, worn and weary, — doubting, 1 and he 
About our wav, — we then to halt were fain 
On a broad ledge more lone than deserts be ; 

And from the rim which doth the void contain. 

On to the foot of that bank’s soaring height, 

Three human forms the measure would attain ; 

And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, 

Now on the right flank, now upon the left, 

The same this cornice secnftd still to my sight. 

By not one step had wc our station left 

When I the bank that went around did sec, 

Which had us of all power to mount bereft, 


expert in such matters, of travels* in the Aih^e vallcv, among " hmeatone 
cr^gs Vfith (Uilonut*, charactcri'^tics.’' '1 hey must b' climbed l»y loni; sl^^^^es 
of b’-oken unstable boulders, or by chtmue^s i^hich constantly bend or shift. 
What Dante fixes on is their frangilnlity. '1 hey arc tieachcrous, and tKe 
climber must test, before he trusts, eieli liand hold (Gilbeit's Landscape in 
Art, p. 36, Aipine Journal, vol xi p ^ 6 ), The use of the “needle’s 
eye'* by way ol description in 1. j6 determines, if tlicre had been any doubt, 
its symbolical significance {ilfatt xix. 24, Mark x. 25, / wr xvii 25). 
Students will rememl>er that that name was applied also to the narrow gate- 
way af an Eastern city, through which no bc.ist oi bunien could pass. 

^ Another vivid reuillcction of dolomite cxjicncnces To be weary, and 
not to know the way, what was thii* but a parable i)f the first stdgrs of the 
penitent's progress. From the narrow path they cmergi, upon an even 
surface, a cornice, as it weie, about eighteen feet in width 1 he term, now 
familiar to all Riviera travelleis, is applied constamly lo the ter rates of the 
Mouutain (C. xi aQj xm, 4, xvu.’ni, et al). Along its roik-wal! are seen 
the sculptures in relief, such as Dii’te m-ty have s«.cn in liic cathedrals of 
Italy or France, and winch he describes, as with a prophetic idealism of the 
possibilities of that art, as furnishing, no less tii n painting, the Bthlta. 
paupetuM for those who could read uo other. It i-, perhaps, siunificaiit, on 
the seenius irritant ammos principle, that the peniiciit's instruction begioa 
with these object-lessons. 
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Of marble white, and so adorned to be 
With sculptures that not Polycletc alone, 

But Nature’s self had owned its victory. 

The angel who to earth the news made known 
Ot peace that man had wept for many a year, 

And Hca\cn long barred and closed had open thrown, 
Before us stood in sculptured form so clear, 

[n attitude that sweetest thought betrayed ; 

Thar he no speechless image did appear. 

One could have sworn that he his Ave said, 

For there too in clear imaged form was She 
Who turned the key that high love open laid ; 

And on her mien, as written, one might see 
“ Ei'ce Ancilhi full as plain 

As figures that in wax imprinted be. 

“ Let not one spot thy mind so long detain,” 

Said my sweet Master, who upon that side 
Had me which doth ii^ man the heart contain. 
Wherefore I turned my gaze, and so descried, 

In rear of Mary, there towards my right, ^ 

Where he stood who was acting as my Guide, 
Another talc engraved on that rock’s height. 

Wherefore, past Vergil crossing, near 1 drew. 

Till full and clear it stood before my sight. 

*3 Polycletws, the Greek sculptor (// n c. 480), ipecially ftimous for a 
colossal statue of 1 ino m the Temple uf Argoi» Dante had probably read 
of him in rimy (.V. // xas.iv. b). A characteristic story is told of him 
which may have seemed to him a commentary on the Laseta dir It gtnti of 
C. V 13. lie made one statue entirely by himself. Another, of the same 
subject, as amateiu cntlc^ aihised. He exhibited the fir^t, and ail admired 
it ; while the critics themselves abused .md despised the second v. ; 

H. xiv. 3 ), The thought that art could excel Nature indicates the idealism 
of the poet who was also an aitist 

M Wc are in tlie region where the proud arc cleansed* and the subjects 
chosen are object-lessons in humility ; the Annunciation, the Ecct An/dlla 
Deit expressed, like tbe Ave of the angel, m attitude fj^ukei, being 

taken as the utterance of a supreme submission to the Divine Will. 

The scene represented is the transpoit of the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom, the special point in it being tlie humility of David as contrasted 
with the pride of Miclial (a Sam. vi. ao-as). ^ There is, however, in U 57, a 
side-glance at the hustory ctf Urzah (a Sam, \i. 7), as a warning agatnst alH 
lutrvMon into an office not one’s own, against all usurped authority, whethnr 
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There in the marble’s self there sculptured grew ^ 
The car and kmc that bare the holy chest, 

Which o’er tasks self-assumed us terrors threw. 

In front appeared a crowd that onward pressed, 

In seven full choirs, who sense and sense made foes ; 
This “ Yes, they sing,” and that did “No ” attest. 

So too the smoke that from the-mcen‘'C rotsc. 

Which there was imaged, made the nose and eyes 
Conflict, and so to “No ” and “ Yes ” di*^p 03 C. 

Before the blessed ark in humble guise 

The Psalmist went, and with his loins girt, leapt, 
More than a king, and less, before mine eyes. 

And on the other side, her station kept 
At palace window, Michal on him ga'/.cci, 

Like woman who for scorn and shame has wept. 
From where I stood my feet I forward raised 
To scan more near another history. 

Which behind Michal in ilf whiteness Mazed. 

There was wrought out the gloiy great and high 
Of that great Prince of Rome wdiose excellence 
Moved Gregory to his great victory, 

(To Trajan, Emperor, I this praise dispense) 

And a poor widow stood beside his rein 
Bowed down by many a tear and grief intense; 

And round about him, seemed it thronged by train 
Of mounted knights, and eagles all in gold, *** 

In the wind fluttering, glittered clear and plain: 


on the part of pope or emperor oi king Comp the Kpibt to the Italian 
Cardinals, x. 

W* The ** seven choirs" of Le\iUs, which do not appetr in the A \ . or 
Hebrew, are taken from the Vulg. of a Saw vi w, which follows the 
LXX. and agrees with Josepli.M»/ vii 4) Lines a»r iioieworlhy as* 
embodying the idea of the highest possibiliiieT of jrt 

W The story of Trajan and the widow ib lold by Dio Cassius (ix. 5). that 
of Gregory m connection with it by Joann Diacoims il’ita i^re^ i> 44). 
It IS quoted by Aquinas as from Joann. Damascenus {Summ iti., 

70, 5), occurs in the Gesta Roman, f. 87, and was among the most popular 
cfn^iaeval legends. It is quoted, in Ptefs 6854-90^ Pri- 

starily, of course, it occupies a place here as an example of humility in one 
wh> #tood at the highest point of earthly gr&atnes*^, but the reference to it 
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It seemed among them that sad woman told 

Her talc, “ My Lord, let me tliy vengeance call 
For my bon’s death, that turns my heart’s blood cold/’ 
And he replied: “Wait thou till u befall ^ 

That 1 return and she, “ Nay, good ray Lord,” 
Answered, as one with grief impatient all, 

“If thou return not.” . . . “Who succeeds,” his word 
So ran, “will do it for thee.” She : “The good 
Of others will not help, thine own deferred.” 

Then he: “Now rest thou in more cheerful mood; 

1, ere 1 stir, at once the right will do; 

So justice wills; me pity hath subdued.” 

He to whose vision nothing comes as new 

Wrought by his skill this language visible, •* 

Most strange to us, for here nought like we view. 
And while with great delight my glances tell 
On these fair emblems of humility. 

That for their Maker 'i sake were dear as well, 

“ Sec on this side (wnth few steps pass they by),” 
Murmured the Poet, “people manifold: 

These will lead us to stairs that rise on high.” 

Mine eyes, which still were eager to behold, 

And see the strange new things that they desire, 
W^cre then not slack to turn as 1 was told, 


In Pnr xv, 44, 106, seems to show that it was a tale that Dante loved to 
dwell on rs an 1 I'taiicc of the Divine conipabsion flowing out beyond it 
ordinary limualu»iis 

M 'Hie poet seems to have remembered that, thougl an ideally pi rfect 
sculpture minlu express a given emotion as adequately as language, it was 
seal cely possible that it should represent a dialogue, an>l ‘lierefore asi.ribes 
It to the Supreme Divine Aitut, who soiild make €\en spi t...h visible as well 
as audible, and so create a “new tluug " lor llie souls -jf men to wonder at. 

101 \Vt! note the sigtufloaiicc of the fact ihat those who have sought the 
highest places on earth occupy the lowest cn cle of the Mount of Punhcation 
before they hear the call which bids them go up higher. 

IW As in C. ix 65, xxiv 52, we have an uistiiice of self-analysis, and 
Dante rccognisi‘S the eager de^irr «tigate*i'*wplicnomena as eminently 

characteristic of his own rial. irt T'li ici .Mi-rii and for his readers thcr*s 
is yet another thought. The spectacle of the sufFenriLis that are appointed 
as the discipline ol the evil whiuh is not incurable ought not to deter men 
from seeking that discipline They are to look beyond them to what follows 
{Pam. vm, 18), to the judcji-nent of the great Day, beyond wh'Ch, at the 
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I wish not, Reader, that thou should’st retire 

From thy good purpose when thou art made sure 
How God doth payment of thy debt rct]uirc. 

Heed not the form of pain that sins piocure; 

Think of what follows; think if wor^i should be, 
Beyond the Judgment it shall not endLirc. 

Then I began: “O Master, what I sec 
Towards us moving, persons do not seem; 

Yet what J know not; clear siglit faih ih me.** 

And he to me- “ The grievous lot, I deem, 

Of this then torture bows them to the ground; 

So that at first mine eyes siiught clearer gleam 
Bur fix thy ga/c; so may such search profound 
Reveal what cometh there beneath yon stones; 
There cansr thou see by what weight each is 
bound.” 

O yc proud Christians, sad and weary oncs^ 

Who, weakened in the visifn of }oui mind, 

Place your blind trust m course that backward runs! 
Perceive yc not wc are of worm«Hke kind, 

Born to bring forth the angel butterfly, 

That soars to Judgment, and no screen doth find.^ 
Why doth your soul lift up itself on high? 

Yc are insects yet but halt complete. 

As worm'' in whom theii grow^th fails utterly. 

woist, ihey cannot pass {Matt xxv. 34, 41) The discipline heic, nsthrough- 
oiitj j ^ specially appropnate lo the s«n Those who had lifted thtiriielveii 
I'p in pride arc coiisliained to an enforced humility of attitude, and through 
th ‘t ]iass to lowhiiebs of mind 

1 he readiiiy vary -VrcfrA/a = laments, and /zee Am beats, i c , smites 
f u tils breast. 

The siinibiud rubraees both the littleness and the greatness ol nun's 
Ljti-iL Mm is bu as a w orm xxv. 6, Pi> \\n 7, I\ai \li 14), I ut 
wilhiJi the worm ih» re is hidden the “aUb'ehe buiKrllj ’* of the sou), the 
Psy,,h,' L'f which Oic body is the slicaih, and \\hn.h must one day meet, 
without dcfei < e or screen, the seventy of the i>ivi.»c Juagt. The thought 
r'ay have >‘eeu sui,ge-sied by the appearance in ancient iiiouu.uents of the 
buMe. flv a*. Uu symbol of the soul, knoivn in tlrcek by the seU-'*anie name 
(Mutlc., d Aimj/. pp 39i-3yg). 

12s Dante’ jse ol the plural cntcniaia^ instead of cnioma^ for '* msects,” 
is ft fair measure if his knowledge of Oieek. 'ihrough lexicons, or other- 
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As to give roof or ceiling bearing meet. 

As corbel fixed, a form is often seen, 

Of which the knees up-thrust the bosom meet, 
And by its pain untrue gives true pain keen 
To him who on it locks, so these I saw. 

With good heed gazing on their act and mien. 
True, their cramped limbs did each to other draw, 
As they upon their back bore more or less, 

And he who most of patience owned the law 
“I can no more,*’ seemed crying in distress. 


CANTO XI 


^kt LurXi r^uya — Tke Pr'iu OeI<ri\i of ylgubbio — 
Ftoven^^an iijlvuni Ot/urs 


“ Our Father, Thou wh^ d\\ellest in the Heaven, 

Not bound by space, but by love more intense, 
Which Thou unto Thy primal works hast given, 

ivisc, l\e had met with the word cutoma^ and to.ik it for a neuter ung^ulari 
forming its plural .ifter the pattern of ** dogmata ’ 

1 <J<* 'I |,e description may have been suggested by the giote^tiue corbels 
and gargoyles of almost any mcdiccval cathedial Anipeie (p 357) notes 
the fact that caryatides appear as Mipporting the roof of the Loggia dti 
Lansi at Florence , but that is, if I mistake not, of later date. 

The words bring before us the e*xtrcmesi limit of endurance. The 
suffering 'Mricd ac» mding to the guiU of the sufferers, but where it was most 
acute and borne with supremest patience {^aztenza seems to unite both 
meanings), act and look bore iMtness that the soul could bear no more. 
That was the lesson of extreme humiliation to be learnt by those who m 
their lifetime hod thought that there wai> no limit to their pride. 

1 The iiaraphrase of the Lord’s Priiyer with which the Canto opens comei 
with a special Fij f. ‘ Z the discipline of ih^ proud. They 

have to become xmu. 3), and to Icam then Pater- 

>U}st£r once again 111 all the fulness of its meaning. On two other grounds 
also It claims a special notice — (.i) in the contrast between its exceeding 
beauty and the jejuneness of the apocryphal paraphrase which has been 
ascribed to Dante (given in vol ii ) ; (a) as showing how the prayer was 
interpreted by mediaeval iheologians, and with what thoughts Dante himself 
prayed it. 

^ The thought was at once biblical (x K. vili 27) and scholastic (Aqitin. 
Summ. i. 9, 102, 4). Dante returns to it in Par. xiv. jo. The words chat 
follow are meant to reconcile the apparent localisation implied in the words 
which art in Heaven" with the metapli>sical conception of the Infinite' 
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Praised be Tby Name and Thine omnipotence 

By every creature, as ’ti^ meet and right ^ 

To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 

Upon us may Thy kingdom’s peace alight, 

To which wc cannot of ourselvc.^ arise, 

Unless it come, with all our reason’s might. 

As of their will d'lnnc angeJs sacrifice 

Make to Thee, while their lips ‘Hosanna ’ •'ay, 

* So may men oiler all their wilTs device' 

Our daily manna gne to us to-day, 

Without which whoso through thi^ desert drear 
Journeys, goes back, though prcssbig on his way: 

And as the trespass vve from others hear 

Wc forgive each, ‘'O, XA>rd, do Thou forgive 
Of bounty, nor to count our merits care. 

and Ornnipicsent G. J i.thcr-, in tlu* empyrean •ipKerc <>( pt,rfeci pea-'r, 
not by local hnm Uma, bat b«.‘K lus*^ Hi- 1 >vc iiiduite^tr'l nujst iti ibc 
hetvrns ivlikb, v jih the angels as ibtai^sih tbitant*?, arc tlu ' wuik'- " 
of Hii. cro.ibve pf»wer W 

® The “ f'lBiieiic'e *' (Iiil va/*>^t£^ from the d^.sf rijtfion uf VV'j dum in the 
Vu!^. of ir^sd VII 25, ihr. **v.t/or Virtutu Det'") is that of the J*o\c 
manitVsted in freaiio i ; LXX gives dr/uiU 
7 The inscOion of “peace” is emin«,nilv < hdriclcMshc The Epi>‘tle 
which bears liu. in.rn' I'f irx llano is n lU ^.'luniionly rej (ted as spurious, 
but in Its stalcim it that, when Hantewus ijiuOuMuil at the monastery of 
11 Corvo as to what he S(uu;ht his answer w is “ Peaf’t, peace,” Lheie is 
probably the cchvj of a fad Here lu- Uvs stils-, on the fact that it must 
come'* to men ; that no inU licet, however lofty, ran otherwise attain to it. 

10 The Heaven in which the w ill oi God is tbme is not the material 
heaven in which that will reigns as I v»v , lait that of the anj^ellc ordtrs. As 
r,'nitu.ii Ivi'.- tlicir obedience i the obc hence of will, and n their 
)■ 'saTinas id ,■! c .■ and their ministn*s they ever offer up the sicnfice of a 
will perfectly at one wuh God’s , and thi>, though in men the svcrifiee may 
not be, even in the hnhe^t, iMthout some sense of struggle (“ Not as I will, 
but as Thou uilt," Matt xxvi. 3 q) is the pattern to which v,e pray to be 
conformed. 

18 With all the deeper snd dcvoulcr thinkers of Chnstunitv, Paiite inter* 
prets the “daily biev'd,” not of “rommon lood,’* but of the spiritual 
“manna," the bread that “conieth down fiom Heaven" {John vi 50) 
Only in that souse, indeed, could the words have any me^anmg as spoken by 
the souls in Purgatory. The fanem suf'C*^uhstantiah>fi' of tne Vul};, 
of Matt, vi, It was probably in ms mind, stiihing ihe kevnotc of his inier- 
pretation The thought of the “manna" natuially suggests the “ wildcr- 
iiesi”’ of 1 . 14. Without the strength lor pro.jre',^ which that biead gives 
our motion is neces«!anly retrograde. Comp 1 j xuc 7 
18 We are to forgive those who wrong us without tlunViiig of their merits. 
Only on that ground can we pray that God will not take c.ur inenis as the 
me^asurc of His pardon. 
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Our virtue, which so soon doth harm receive, 

Put not to peril with our ancient foe, 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

TJiis final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 
Not for ourselves, for we no longer need. 

But for their sakes whom \vc have leh below.** 
So praying for themsches and us ‘God speed!* 
Those souls went on their way beneath their 
weight, 

As oft in dreams such evil fancies breed; 

Round still and round, in anguish disparate. 

And weaned all, along the bank they wound, 
Purging the darkness thick of Earth’s estate. 

Tf there for us such pleadings aye abound. 

What here for them may those or do or say, 

In whom the blest root of good-will is found? 
Well may wc help them wash those stains away, 
Which they bore henci, that so, made clean and 
free, 

Up to yon starry sphere they take their way. 


The iiari'pl’rj'e lias tlu mtticst of shovunn lliril l).\ntc followed the 
Sch«M)lnn.ri ami 1 allitih — and they wcic many — wlio saw iii the Greek of the 
Loid’s J’raytr, as the *' Jxi’zisetf Version'* has done, the inLaning “Deliver 
us fiom the h vil Om.” 

I'lie souls that -vv’t re v/aiting for admission to Purgatory were still 
subject to temptation , (C' qb) OuLe within the gates and the I'empter 
reo&es to ha\e any jm^cr t< hint them Fur them the. last clause is an 
iiVercession for ihc"' left or earth In all that fullow«, as m what goes 
Iicforc, we ha\c to lemcmbc that the sin of pr'dc wa'' that which Dante 
recogniseel as In*, own besetting temptation (l 73, C. xiii. 196). He had 
fviund in tin. I.oid's Pi.ayei that which was the most effective charm 
agaio'^t It 

27 The actual buide-ns of life were too feeble fiu the coinparisoD 
which Dante^ seaight, and he has to fall back upon w'hat has been 
called the tncui’wsj ihr inghiniarc sense of a eiushing and overwhelming 
wemht, moie i>oetically, in German, the Alpdi ucken, which men feel in 
di earns. 

The thought is an echo of Aug. in Ps vi , “ Vtdde fumunt su^rhUt 
elmiUmy ascendentftjy tuntt tteniefn^ vanedeHUm." 

TJie thought e\ju-s=rd ih that of media vil theology Not only the 
souls in Paradise, but those in Puigatory, piay for those they love on earth. 
Kow' much more should thuse on eaith, who can not only pray, but offer the 
sacrifice of the altar and their df eds of mercy as i>res ailing pleas, be eager 
to intercede foi them ^^Aqum. P, ni,, Su/pl, 76, 9 ) 
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“ Ah, so may justice soon and charity 

Disburden you, that ye with wings may move 
That shall uplift you where yc seek to be! 

Show us which path towards the stairs will prove 
The shortest way; if there be more than one. 

Then that which slopes less steeply from above: 

For he who comes with me is nigh undone 
By Adam’s flesh, wherewith he stands arrayed, 

And ’gainst his will, with laggard step^ goc'? 
on. 

The words that were to this in answer said, 

Which he had spf)kcn whom 1 came behind, 

The quarter whence they came but half displayed, 

But this was said: “Ye on the right shall find, 
rf yc come with us, pass accessible, 

Where living man his way may safely wind; 

And if this stone wxrc not a hindrance fell. 

Which on me lies to tame my stiff neck’s piidc, 
^nd me to keep my face down doth compel, 

Him, who yet liveth and his name doth hide, ^ 

I fain would sec, — perchance, a well-known face, — 
Whose heart would pity for my w'oes provide. 

A Latin was I, of great Tuscan race, 

Guglielm’ Aldobrandcachi called me son; 

I know not if his name your memory trace. * 


^ Virgil, representing human wi«idoTn, has no adequatii experience of the 
processes of spiritual puritictUion, and has to apply to lliusc who have been 
taught by experience, which, of all the ways of cLinpiering pnvle, is tljt* 
least difficult for human weakness Ax the sequel shuAs, that way is fon u 
in discerning tlie cunxetiucnce of that sin as seen m oiberx, and &o learning 
partly by example, paitly by sympathy. 

The first speaker is Oinberto Aldobrandeschi, Count of Santafiore (C. 
vi. Ill), in the M.iremina uf the Siennese territory 'I'he family weie 
Ghibcliuies, took part with Henry VII , and fought ui.dci Uguti lonf della 
at the battle of Montecattmi (f'l//. vi, 71, \x 47) Here the 
tpeoal sm was the pride of ancestry. For a fuller treatment of that vice, 
see CoiaK iv. and the Cane, wli'ch it expands The Count, of SautafuTc 
were in perpetual conflict with htenna on questions of jurisdiction. Tlus 
Siennese invaded tiic oistlc of Campagnatuo, and Oinberto was killed in a 
sortie, or, according to another account, murdered in hix bed by axsaxsina 
who had been tmed by the Siennexe authontiex (MuraWxv, aSJ, 
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My ancient blood and brave deeds nobly done 
By my forefathers, me so haughty made, 

That 1 forgot our Mother is but one, 

And towards all men such proud scorn displayed, 

T died through it, as all Siennese know, ^ 

And every child in Campagnatic glade. 

Omberto I ; nor did that pride work woe 
To me alone, but all my kindred too 
Into sore tioiiblc it had jiowcr to throw. 

And here thn. weight must needs my pndc subdue 
So long, until that C-Jod be satisfied, 

Here ’mong the dtad, situc life failed that to dod’ 

I, us I listened, bent, un face to hide. 

And one of them, not he uho to ns spake, 

Writhed ’ncalh the weight to which his limbs were 
tied ; ^ 

He saw me, knew’'jnc ; from his lips there brake, 

As he did strain his eager gaze, a cry, 

While 1, all bent, with them my wmv did take, 

Art thou not Odcrisi ? then said I, 

“The pride of Gubbio, glory of that art ^ 

In Pans known as limner^ mystery ? ” 

‘‘ Brother,’^ said he, “more pleasure gives the chart 
Which Franco of Bologna now doth paint ; 

His now is all the honour, mine but part ; 

''*8 The altitiKlc nt merely that of atUnlion, but the 

consciousness ih.w he himself w.»b .i sh.ircr in the sin. Of that piide of 
.incestry, inin^lcj with the ft-tlinf; that it was a weakness, we find traces 
Lven in Pa* xm i-j 

I'he nevt spi. ikei ilhi'.trali.s ai.otlivr fuimof imde, that tf art, and in 
'.0 domt; brings bidue us the of the t-aihor reual''S.^nce, Oderisi 

cf Agubbio {// tui T27iK-Q>>), III the duchy of V'lluni, was famous as a 
j iinlcr of imoiatuics m Mb oni.uu niatioiis at Jologua and Konie, where 
lie norked for tne and, .ui-mlin'; to .im*" .irfoiiui, nas the teacher of 

Ciinabuc .it Floiencc. In the iniutuiu cf “ i!luiiun,».iinf;," as the special 
term used iit Fuis (the Il.diau itib was n,tmau\ fium trnmum = a led 
pigment ; heiuc aUo “ miiuaturc *’) n e ha\c piobibly another reminiscence 
of Dante’s icsidtnce in that city (/Vn \ i/j) Pkii ijuotes fium the 
records of the Inqiusilioii .it Can Bisson in 130S a-* the earliest instance of the 
I At. uiuminatum*' in this sense Dante, wuh the pliilological tastes 
shown in K. £. i. uotcs the appeiF.-imc of a new woid. 1 use the 
word “limner " asIRrived from tilutmnafe. 
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My courteous praise would have been far more faint “ 
While I was living, so by longings made 
For eminence, on which my heart was bent. 

Of that foul pride the forfeit here is paid ; 

Yet had I not attained this place and hour, 

Save that, with power to sin, to God I prayed. 

Oh, empty glory of all human power, 

Plow httlc green doth on its height cruhirc. 

Save when dull times that follow darkly lour } 

Once Cimabue seemed to hold full sure 

His own 'gainst all in art : now Giotto bejrs 
The palm, and this man’s fame doth that obscure. 

83 Franco of was a im.ittr m i!ie sain'. l!>7. utine st>le as 

O'Jcri'-i, hilt was tvi have ii'ijUDM <l on Ins u. , n A lurture ih'vv 
in the 1 'a 1 .i 720 Kronliin of iJnl is tsnih"! to hiiji, Init it- .nUhenU- ity 
has bcp'i quc'iUoncd (K.Ui;lu, Kuftst Lrcs /i 5tlx, cd. n itjj, UailotV 
(P ar'j) 

ill) “ With power to wn/’ t e , whili' stdl hvui^ If time !u<l hi on no 
such power, there covild ha\e he' n no fice^in ot ifnc w ill, and thcrdoic no 
true couvi rsiim W 

yi Here, all'), J)anle recoG:*n«cd his own likrncs*; He li id the ’cl ol.ii's, 
the artist’-N pride, ab well as tli <t of huih 
88 The tliou^d't shows a snuid ii no'^ht lut j the conditions of Iiom.mi 
fame as far as art is ccaucincd In a pr*:.i. -.'vc i c esuh auist nid 
poei eiliji s h’s prod' ( t > 'i. it is orly in i |''“Mod of ihiiulcii.c that 
iiien look back iq on tlic pT-t and sa> th aI “ili.'e w'sic kmhu* m thows 

days,’* 

Giovanni Cnn linie of fhcrcpre t/’ cin\ 1*40, J Puiiins hy 

him are to hf' Scimi, as chc> wen prohahlv ''ei n ley 1) mlc, in the iliai ii' 
of S Maria N'<vf lU and bant t ( ro^e at l’'!or'’XVc c, an 1 in the lTppt;r Clunch 
of Asiiisi, eslubitin,^ the first iru Ca of liberation fi"in thi tn>hut,nal roniiini 
of iJj/jantJne art an J ll.c consciuionalitics of that of the illumiualors. T he 
delight of the Horenlincsi at th* tnst cf lli» se showed itself xn a i.olcinn pi o- 
tcs.iion of exuberant joj, which w s b U'*\ed to have made the quaitcr in 
which the painter lived known to all lulniv IaiIic as the llorgo Allcgii. 
Vasari says that there was in his day an epu tph cn Cimabut xu the Duoino 
of Florence presei-ting a i(nkni,4 paiallclibin with Dante — 

Otfif ifii ut Canal cs pictu?ce castra Unen, 

.i'xc tenuil vtvus^ nunc tenet asi 7 a poll,— Linds 1. t40‘345. 

But, as the date is doubtful, it is uncertain which is an echo of the other. 

I® The fact that Oioito w.is m the inner circle cf Uanlc's frtcnds 
a spccual interest to this mention of h-s name, lloin in 1*76 (\'as., b'lt 
others name t26-j), as the son of Ilondone of Vespignmo near Floiencp, be 
bcjyan to show his powers of art at the age of ten, w hile keening his father s 
iiock. Cimabue, struck by seeing a picture of a sheep winch lie had drawn 
upon a stone, took him as his pupil, and soon, as Dante says, he excelled 
his master. Dante, thraigh oljer, may have been his fcll>w pnpl, .ind 
Icatnt to paint angels {!'. N c. 35) as he painted thetfx. At any rate, hia 
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So too one Guido from the other tears 

The praise of speech, and one doth live, perchance. 
Who to drive both from out their nest prepares. 

The world’s best fame no higher doth advance 
Than breath of wind, whose fickle gusts deceive, 
And changing side, leaves name to change and chance. 
What greater glory thine, if age bereave 

Thee of thy flesh, than if thou then hadsi died. 

Ere thou thy infant prattling erst didst leave, 

work connects itself with the poet’s life. In the Hargello of Florence, once 
the Chap* I of the there is the piLture, diwovcrtti under 

many u).Uint;s of whitcwa'h m whu h there are poitraUs of 1 ) inte, 

llruuetro I.ai.iji, an«l Cnrso Doi.iti OlU‘‘r pir turus are seen in the Santa 
t.rui-e and the C hiiroh «U1 I'armrie In the t hurch n*" Astisi he uonipleled 
the b r.fs vhnU hnl been hn;nri h> ( imahu« , iiml thost. inuludc notably 
(i) the Marrn^ctifS Fuincisviilh I'overty, (if ^vhirli D.iittetJIs in xi , 
and (2) the p uheiiiip; of tht S.iint’s fhstiples, amoni^ whom, ns said in the 
note on 1 / wn luO, hi' has intuiduc'd hi-, iioot-iri nd In the senes of 
piciiui s in tin. Aicn.i h >p» 1 at J'adna, he said to ha^e been assisted by 
that iilenti s ( omisels ,(') her works weie t xcLUted fir ilonifice \ III , the 
portrait of the I'opt lu St Johtx Latcra.i, and tht XuT'ticiiti in St. Peter’s 
(prnlublj wlitn li.iiitt was wiiliKitn in Kome in the yenr of Jnlulee, tioo), 
and Lknunt V at A\ii;non , and as an architect he left the CamptuiiU. at 
Florence as a j'crpetnal inUerllauLC 

'I lie earlier of the two (Imdos has been commonly identified with 
G. (lUiiiicelh of II 'Idgna (t/ larfo, of wlii.m Dante sneaks as his Cither in 
poeiry (C xxvi 07), nohkst and git itest aiiioni; the early poets of Italy 
(C'cw:'. IV ?o ; i', L, i 15), the later with G C.avalcante, tlie jiocl’s personal 
Inend {J/. x S"'), who was tht intn of lelttis to whi»ni he had 

addressed tht first sonnet of the V, xV , to whom, indrtd, thr wdiole book 
WAS dedicated Other namc-s, such as Guido della C'olonna cite X350) 
and Ginttonc of Aiezzo (C. axiv 56, xxvi 3^4), haxebecn suggested, but on 
grounds that are h.irdly strong enough to prevail againpt the general 
censensui ol commentators. It is scarcely probable that Dante would have 
used the name tlind for one whom he elsewhere (as abox'c) c.dls Guuionc. 

W Are the words, like those of //. iv 102, xxv 94-97, /'ar. xvii, 118, the 
utterance of a consuous cstmntc by Dnite of his ow'n powers, f Was he, 
that is, templed to a boaslkil pnJe in the veiy act of describing its punish* 
ment ? It may be so ; but if so, it is as with a ccitain grave irony whi^ 
claims only the p^xssing glory of an idle day, and anticipates only, for 
himself as for olheis, the utter oblivion which time ultimately brings to all 
that belongs to the fashion of the world. It is quite as probable, however, 
^at the words may have been a wide generalisation with- 
out any reference to himself < , i \\i 98. 

iw The original gives paf/a .u 1 .• . the infantile equivalents for 

/one and denari. The thought is, of course, that the night of forgetfulness 
falls alike on the lon^ life crowned w'lth honouis and on that cut short in 
merest childhood. ithm a thousand years, a /orfton in that eternity in 
which a thousand years .are but as the twinkling of an eye, all will alike he 
forgotten. The <iphere of 1 . xo8 is that of the fixed Uars, revolving m 
30,000 )"cars. 
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When thousand years have passed ? Yet that, beside 
The eternal, is as twinkle of an eye 
To sphere that slowest turns where Heaven spreads 
wide. 

Of him who treads before me tardily 
His onward way, all Tuscany did ring; 

Now scarce a whisper ’neath Siena’s ^ky 
Is heard, where he was lord, when fate did bring 
Rout on the rage of Florence, then as high 
As now she i^ in whoredom grovelling. 

Your high repute, as bloom of grass, doth fly, 

Which comes and goes, and he doth mar its grace 
Through whom from earth it burgcims \crdantly.” 
And 1 to him: “Thy words in my heart trace 
Lessons that humble, and bring low my pride; 

But who IS ho that in thy speech had place ? 

“Salvani Provenzano,” he rcplicdi^ 

“And he is here, because pride unblcst 
He sought to rule o’er all Siena wide. 

Thus is he gone, and wandering knows no rest. 

Since his death hour; such forfeit here is paid 
By him who there in daring has transgressed,’* 

As an instance of tlie ti jnsitonness of Hantc sclei-ts Provenian 
Salvani, (»f but fur this rm.ntu)u of liiui, Italy .ind ihf world would I 

have known scarcely anythiiu;. On- c he h mI liceii duef iho 

Ghibellmes, proud and haut;hty, Gosernur of when the hlorentmcs 

weie defe.ited at Mantauerti !ii wlica the Florentines in then liirn 

defeated the Siennese, he was tabeu and bchc.ided (/'';// vii. 31 , Mahsp, 

c. ®03), '* 

Xhe poet's judgnieni on the recent history of his city is curiously 
mixed. In the prednn'"ian''f‘ of the tiuelphs he saw a time of madness, but 
even that was .1 ii'ii- • ^leuncss as comprired with the del)asenient to 
which she had been reduced by the fictions uf later y.ars. 

The sun to which the tjrecn ;^rass owes lU iifi, dries il up Tune, 
which gives birth lo fame, is fatal to its endurance. 

We note once again the lone of penitent confes'-mn which militalcs 
against the assumption that 1 98 is lo be interpreted as a propneoy of the 
poet’s own fame. 

laa The question rises out of Jlclacqua’s stitcrncot in C iv 127-135, and 
implies tiiat i^.ilvani had iki.iycd his rejifiilance l > the time of death, 
and had not been helped by the prayeis of oihcis How then had 
he come to the first urck of the MuunUm when barely thuiy years had 
passed f 
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And if each soul remain below,** I said, 

“Who waits till life’s last verge ere he repent, 

Nor may his upward journey yet be made 
Unless true prayers their gracious help have lent, 

Until he pass the time he lived on earth, 
r>y what great bounty was he hither sent ? ** 

“ He, when he lived m state of loftiest worth, 

Of his free will, in fair Siena’s plain, 

Stood forth, nor let the sense of shame have birth, 
And there, to free his dear friend from the pain, 
W'hich wore his life in Charles’s prison drear, 

So acted that he trembled in each vein ; 

No more I’ll say, and know 1 speak not clear, 

But those thy fellows soon will thee apprise, 

So that to thee full pl.iiii it shall appear: 

This deed released him from those IjounJarics/* 

133 The .inswtr to the wO is found in the f n t tint in the d'^sing >e.ir^ 
of his life b ilviiii had in ide a lto< act ol hunuiiatiun, which, m strict 
accoidaiKC w'it?i ajedije\al llieolu^v, was acrfi»rcd as a satisfactiun His 
friend, Vinea or ^ uic.i, had fi'iiu'ht under Conradin at Taj;haco/zo 
(// xxMii. 17), had heen taken ]itisonci h> Clinks of Anjuu, who demanded 
a ransoui ol ten thinisana Honii-. Sihaiii, on ' :! « having no 

money of his own, took his i»l ue in the L impn, oi ■ , ^ , of Siena, 

and hedged money for the jnirpose from all who passcil hy till he obmined 
the «?um required Chinty, in thn tast, had (ovcied a multitude ot sins. 

KW XJie wilds, like the lucniotahli lines of Azr. xvii 58-60, Uy bare one 
of the kcciifsl wounds ol Dante life He knew that licmhling m every 
vein,“ that sense of )iniuiliatn»n v\hicli atleiukd the act of askiut; aims, not 
as the meiiihcr of a religious 1 idei, but .is a ^lersonal favour (comp, also 
I ^), and he hau fuuuii no friend like balvani to relieve him of his 
burdtn. 
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' ‘The Scutpiures on the Pavetrent — T‘ke Angel oj the Sccand 
CitJe — T^te Ftrsi P ciased 

With even pace, like oxen at the plough, 

1 went with that soul in his sore di:^ tress, 

As long as my sweet Tutor would allow; 

But when he said, “Leave him, and onward press; 

For here *tis good our barqife, with sad and oar, ® 
To push with all the btrength which wc po:,bC3s,* 
Then, as when men move onward, I once more 
Rose up in body, though my thoughts were bull 
Downcast and humble, as they were before. 

I had moved on, and followed with good will 
The steps of my dear Master, and wc twain 
Showed how alert wc were to climb the lull, 

When he said to me, “Look thou down again; 

Good will it be, to speed thee <nohy way, 

To see what bed doth now^iy Tcct s us tain. 

^ The c<iinp.iii‘on pn^scnti s-j suiting; .« pai.ilidi lo JI /Pti [/i m i, 
704), th.it, if we liaU It.iil cvuleni.e that Dinie in<I rciii the vm. i 

have Ijcen j|i]btirit.cl in treating it as a delibertlc r< )>iudi]v.tii n hat .luli- 

Cated lii, tliat the pou acctj'ts the diaipliiir of l»i«imlitv, ard bcccuics a 
sharer ui bearing Od< ri'ii’i. huii’»-ii 

* The Word ‘'tutor" or “oi.(h oguc" is piobahlv' w'llli a 

reference to the I /♦/i,'* of ni 24. JOanU had toiiiul in a ‘ si li'iol- 

jnaster’' (1 give the fa’niliar Engluh because lamiliar) “ Itadiiig him to 

Ciuist." 

^ The lesson thus enforced is m accordance with that of all masters of the 
spiritual lite Each must advance as rapidly as lie can. Ihu pilgrim could 
not leally lighten the burden of his fellow suHcrci, and a prolongation of 
outward S3nipathy might dcla^ his own progress. What was nectied, and 
what had been actually gaiued, was humility of soul, not the bodily act, 
which was but its outward symbol. 

1 B >34 The sculptures which rej»resentcd patterns of humility had been 
upright, fixed on the rock- wall. Those which represent the punisiirncnl of 
pride are appropriately, like raonumeiual slab-i placed upion the ground ^ ao 
tiiat men may tread on them. Most of the insunces— Biblical and ckissicit 
examples being, as usual, intcxmtngled- tell then own ule. Tor the jitmial 
cloiy of Lucifer see H xxxiv. 18 , for Bnarcus, /L xxai gS. 'J'hyrnbrTU'* 
(the guardian deity of Thymbra in the Tro^d) stand*-, as in yiin* in 8$, 
Gecrg-. IV, 323, foi Apollo. For the story of Niobt, who boasted again 
Latona of her beauty, her ancestry, her numerous offspring, see J/r/. vi. 
180-301. The famous Niobe sculpture, it may be noted, was not known (o 
Dante, having been discovered at Rome in 15S3 For that of Aracluie, who 
clmUcnged Mtntrva to a trial of skill in embroidery a id was changed itito a 
spider, see Alet. vi jc^-i45 ; fur of Altmaion, tlie son of Amphiaxaos 
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As oft, that they in memory may stay, 

Over the buried dead their tombs on earth 
What they aforetime were, in form portray. 

Whence ofttimes to our weeping comes new birth, 
Through the sharp sting of poignant memory, ^ 
Which spurs on none but souls of loving worth; 

So saw I there, but clearer to the eye, 

According to the Artist’s skill designed, 

Whate’er of path-rini up the mount did lie. 

There I saw him, whom we created find 

Noblest of creatures, falling down from heaven. 

On one side, as though lightning flash had shined. 

I saw Briarcus, by the sharp dart riven 
Celestial, lie up<jn the other side, 

And in cold death his weight to earth was driven. 
Thymbreeus, Pallas, Mais, 1 saw beside, 

Armed as of yoiy', around their sire divine. 

Gaze on the limbs or gtants far and wide : 

At foot of his great work these eyes of mine 
Saw Nimrod da^ed, and looking on the host 
Whose pride in Shinar did with his (^ombine : 

And thee too, Niobe, on that drear coast 
I saw depicted, with thy dolorous eyes. 

With children seven and seven on each side lost! 
There, on thine own sword fallen, thy form lies, ^ 
O Saul I as when in death on Gilboa's height. 

That never more knew rain nor dewy skies ! 

O mad Arachne, thou didst meet my sight, 

Half spider now, sad mid the tangled rows 
Of that famed work which wrought thine evil 

plight! ^ 

(//. XX. 34), and Enphyle. who s’ew his mother after learning that she had 
received a necklace from Polynice'? as the price of Jier treachery in disclosing 
her husband's hiding-place, wlien hi*, knowing that the attack of the Seven 
againbC Tliebes woutd end fatally for him, sought to conceal himself and so 
escape taking part in it (Stat. TM, ii 272 ; Met. ix. 407) ; for Tomyris, 

S uecn of the Scythians, who uttered the words quoted as she cast the head 
' Cyrus* into a ve:$i3el iilled with blood (J/eraa. i. 391) ; for Hodoffinaea 
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O Rchoboam, there thy likeness shows 

No threatening aspect, but, o’crcomc with dread, 

A chariot bears thee, e’er pursued by foes. 

There the hard pavement that our feet did tread 
Showed how Alcmxon made his mother know 
How dear the luckless gauds for which she bled. 
*Twas shown how traitorous sons themselves did 
throw 

Upon Sennacherib, who in worship stood. 

And left him there, as he in death lay low; 

It showed the carnage and the example crude “ 

In Tomyris, when she to Cyrus said, 

“ For blood thou thirsted’st, thee I glut with 
blood.” 

There too it showed how those Ass)nans fled, 

In foul defeat, when Holofcrnes fell, 

And all the remnant in that^Jaiightcr dread. 

In dust and caves I saw Tr^lps citadel ; 

O llion, how humbled did appear 
Thy form and features there cnsciilptured well’ 
What master of the brush and style was there, 

Who traced out every lineament and mien ^ 

Which subtlest genius, w^ondcring, would revere? 
Alive the living, dead the dead were seen: 

Who sees the truth no better sees than I 
Saw, while my gaze towards the ground did lean. 
Now wax ye proud, and walk with haughty eye, 

Ye sons of Eve, and never bend your head, 

So as to see how ill your path doth lie. 

(Judith xiv. 4-16), TroyO 61) was the city, Ilion the citadel or rock«fortress, 
I*a»r, (i. 2^3) suggests that Can Grande’s Picture-galli.ry in Verona may 
have furnished hints lor the suggestive lists of »ubjccts. 

W The two words arc used with artistic precision. The styius wan a 
metal instrument which traced the outlines of tlie afterwards filled 

in with colour by the brush. Here, as in C x 37, 60, we have the artist's 
anticipation of a perfect development of art, which should make it as the 
living rounterpart of Nature. 

70 The rest of the -induction is embodied in the keen incisive irony which 
was Dante’s favourite weapon. 
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0*cr more than half the hill hacf'passed our tread. 
And more by far the Sun his course had spent 
Than we with mind engrossed had reckoned, 
When he who walked before me all intent, 

Began : “ Now lift thy head j no time indeed 
Have we to go ; on meditation bent. 

See there an angel who doth quicker speed 

To come towards us ; see, how now doth turn 
The day’s sixth handmaid, from her service 
freed. 

Due reverence let thine acts and features learn, 
That It may please him upward us to guide: 
Think this day’s brightncos never will return.’* 
Well knew 1 now that counsel oft applied 
To lose no time : in matter such as this 
His worcK for me no meaning dark could hide. 
Then came to us thi^Olcing bright with bliss 
Arrayed in white, a glo?y in his face 
Tremulous as a star at daybreak is. 

He oped his arm.^, he oped his wings in space, 
And said, “Come hither, lo! the steps are 
near; 

With nimble feet yc now may mount apace. 
But few are they nho this my bumiiions hear. 

O race of mortals, born on high to soar. 

Why fall ye dowm before a little air ? ” 


81 The sivth luindmaidcn of the day is the sixth hour, i c , noon wi-* 
already passed. Two hour^ and a half had been spent in the rc^ou of the 
proud. 

tW It is not without interest to note that ihe Rormn service for the sixth 
hour contains a section of /’r. cxix,, which includes the words ** Teiupus 
/itcifHdtf Domine . . . nd omnia manJata tua dtrigebar (vv. 126, laS). 

The angel the guardian of the second cirt le and the i^eep rock -path 
that leads to it. The speci il descnption sccins taken from Matt, xxviii. jf 
Mark XVI. 5. 

W Commentators are divided on the question whether the words that 
follow are to be taken as forming part of the address of the angel or as the 
poet's reflection thereon. The little wind " which hindeis most men from 
obeying the heavenly call is the “ aura po/u/ans," the breath of fame (C. 
XI. xooX which has so tenable a fascmation for them. 
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m 

He led us where the rock made open door, 

And there he beat his wings my brow upon ; 
Then promised me full safe a journey o’er. 

As on the right, up to the hill, whereon 

Is set the church commanding from on high 
The well-ruled city, easily is won, 

O’er Rubaconte, on the steep* slope nigh. 

By means of steps constructed long ago. 

When regiMcrs and stand, irds safe nnglit lie, 

So with more cnic our stcj>s did upward vn 
On the steep bank which from the not round 
fell. 

But the high rock on each side close did show : 
There, as vve turned our bodies, uith sweet spell 
Beati pduperfs spintu did flow, 

By voices sung in mode inclTablc. 


The act implies the ohIit< ration of the first of the sp\en P\ (C i\ ti.‘) 
The ]ieiiit«.nt was ^il Iasi cured of the sm of pn Ic, whuh h, had let'-gu'scd 
as that winch mod tanly beset Imn 

I'iO 'ihe church is that of S Miinato at 1 huence, winch is ironically de- 
scribed as “ well-governed/’ Rubaco* * ' . ’ *.-w ,1. I‘ 

Ponte alle Grazie, fi (un a chapel on It . ' ^ . i, , ^ 

but m Dante’s time named after a I’odesti who had lam Us hist stone in 1717 
{y'ili.w a6 , Malihp c. 120) The ascent fiom the lnulge lv> the church 
has, within the last kw year*-, been modcniiacd, the old step, having been 
replaced by a wide stone staucasc, wuth luUisiraJcs and landings The 
“right hand " implies, however, a somewhat diftcrcnl arrangemeut fiorn tlie 
present, in which the stejis go str light up 

105 The line refers to two frauds which hail furnished materials in their 
time for but v* Inch it is scarcely needful to retail at Irnplh 

In the one case, an advocate, JUldo Aguphone, a zealous Gliibcll m, Ind, 
in the interest of his client Niccola Acciaioh, erased some entries tn the 
public records, by which the latter was invoKui 111 a charge of the subt inri- 
t on of false evidence 6'. 1 ^3, cd. 1^6 0 In the other, one of the 

citizens of Flfliencc was charged with having falsifud the scales whah he 
used m selling sail, or, inaiioilitr story, m the measure in whi-di he sold his 
wine, and so secured a dishonest gain The woub, however, iniplj' the 
prevalence of such frauds, and may, perhaps, be taken generally 

110 The beatitude appears appropiiate to ilie cncle of the proud which the 
pilgrim IS leaving, lathcr than that of the envious on whuh he is about to 
enter. It hails, as it were, the completion of the fust slip of the souls 
purifu ation. Elsewhere xv. 37, wu 67, xix 49, xxn i, xxiv, 351, xxvn. 
7), the beatitudes aie alwaj •. utleted the waidcr-angels of the respective 
circles. Here the plural seems ti iinplv' (we an* not told whosC voices wcic 
heard) that tlic &puUh in the hriit or xccona circle, 01 both, at last j<nued as 
in chorus. 
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CANTO xn 


# 

Ah me ! how diverse do these passes show 

From those of Hell ; for here with anthems clear 
Men enter, there with wailing and with woe. 

Up by the holy steps we then did bear, ^ 

And far more easy seemed it then to me 
Than on the plain it did before appear. 

I therefore : “ Master, say what burdens flee 
Away from off me, that no weariness 
Comes on me from our prompt activiiy ? 

He answered : “When the P’s that yet do press 
Thy brow, as half-obliterated shown, 

Like this wiped out, shall one by one grow less. 

Thy feet, to good-will so obedient grown, 

Not only shall fatigue no longer know, 

But their delight in pressing on shall own.** 

Then did I act at. men who onward go 

With something ou heads they know not 
what, 

Save that the nods of friends suspicion sow ; 
Wherefore their hands help, searching out the spot, 
And seek and find, nor will that task forego, 

For which the eyesight’s power sufficeth not ; 

And, with my right hand’s fingers stretched out, lo ! 

I found but SIX the letters that erewhilc 
The great Key-bearer on my brow traced so : 

My Master looked and met me with a smile. 


112 A reminiscence of many pas^ges in the Inferno (lii. aa, iv. 26, vj. v. 
95, vi. 19, \iu 26) ; an anticipaiiou of many in the Pursatono (see last 
note). 

11 

que 

The tJiaL c.t-sb i> iii ^ uiiawct, cm IS lac 

one great impediment. In proportion as that is conquered, progress requires 
less effort. Ptres arguirt/ enndo is true of the pilgrim's progress. When 
the victory is complete it will be simply a joy and a delight. 

Over and above the vividness with which a common incident in daily 
life is described as analogous to a spiritual expeiience, we have the sugges- 
tive thought that the true humility is unconscious that it is. humble. The 
pilgrim ducb nut know that the Jr ” of the sin of pnde has been erased. 
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CANTO XIU 


’The Second Circle — The Rnt^ious — Their Discipline — Sci^ia 
Siena 


We had thus reached the summit of the stair, 
Where narrows yet a second time the hiJl, 
Which, as ’tis climbed, doth each one’s sin 
repair ; 

There also doth a cormce circle still 

Around the slope, as did the former one. 

Save that more sharply tins its arc dotli fill. 

Shade there is none, nor sculpture shows thereon, 
So bare the bank seems, so seems bare the way, 
With but the livid colour of the stone. 

“Jf here, for souls of whom to ask we stay,” 

The Poet reasoned, “cause have we to fear, 

Lest this our choice should cause too much 
delay.” 0 ^'^ 

Then turned his fixed eye on the sun’s light clear. 
And of his right side did a centre make. 

And round him moved his left as he stood there. 

“O pleasant Light in wdiom I trust, and take 
This our new path, do thou our footsteps guide, 
As wc would guidance here within partake ; 


6 We have entered on the cornice of the envious. Its sharper curve results 
from the jfradual decrease of the diauieler of the conical mountain. 

7 The word “ shade" has been taken in many different senses, as that of 
trees, as meaning “ soul," as equivalent to an outline or tniaglw design. Of 
these, the last IS beyond all question the most satisfactory. What is meant 
is, tliat this cornice had no historical illustrations like those described in the 
two previous Cantos. 

® The “ livid" colour is, as in Ovid*s de.scnpiion of the House of Envy 
n. 761-768), the symbol of that sin. 

10 In the first circle the pilgiims had waited till the souls th.at were 
journeying onward had shown them the way. Here it is the doom of the 
envious, who liad looked grudgingly on the progress of others, not to move 
onward, but to stand slifi. Virgil theicfore does not wait to ask his way, 
bat looks to the Sun, the symbol of Divine illumination, w*)rking through 
Nature, the “ Light that hghteth every man " (//. i. 17 , Par xw. 34), for 
guidance. As it was now afternoon and they w- 1.* 1 ■ \ '1.1 s uthivards, they 
nad the sun on their right, and the movement d* ■ r. - . 1 ■ that they 

turned their steps in that direction ; ever to the right m Lurgatory, as ever 
to the left in Hell. To look to the sun was in accordance with Cato's 
counsel (C. 1. 107). 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XIII 


Thou warm’st the world, thy beams shine far and wide; 
Unless some good cause bid the contrary, 

Thy rays should ever be our leaders tried/* 

What space with us a measured mile doth lie, 

That had we there already travelled through, 

In briefest time, through will’s prompt energy. 

And now the sound of souls that towards us flew, 

We heard, although w^e saw not those who spoke. 
And us, with kindly words, to Love’s feast drew. 

And the iirst voice that through the silence broke 
“ Vhiia?! non hhent^* said, in clearest tone. 

And passed behind and oft the echoes woke. 

And ere its sound was lost, through distance gone, 
Another passing, “Lo, Orestes T,” 

Cried out, and he too stayed not, but went on. 

“ O Father,** said I, “what means each strange cry ? *’ 
And as I asked, a third did sound, ®'' 

And spake aloud, “Love ye your enemy.** 

20 The words are '•■ometimes explained as referring to the subjective 
hindraTices to inward illumination presented by man’s ^ir. and ignorance It 
!«!, I think, more n itutal to say that tiicy point to a special revel ition of the 
Uiviiie Will, whuh, when il comes, supersedes the guidance of the light that 
comes through Nature. Wc may compire Dryden’s lines in the Religio 
Lately m whi< h he says of Reason that it “ so dies and so dissolves m 
supei natural light ” 

25 The voices are those of angels The special form of the discipline of the 
envious prevents their being instructed bv the eye (I 70), and their meditations 
are therefore guidt <i by wh it they h« ai, as inviting them to the table of that 
Love which had b^cn conspicuous by its absence in their lives. 

29 Why was the text chosen for the implied medit ition on the sin of envy t 
We must believe that Dante bad from it worked out a sermon for himself| 
and the mam thought of such a sermon would h.Tvc been the contrast between 
the satisfaction felt by the envious in the misfortune and shame of others, 
and the considerate tenderness of the Virrrin ivirtih^r- who reported the failure 
of the wine at the marriage-feast of < . • ■ i-io), only that the want 

miffht be supplied before others had disrovei ed it. 

iw The words recall a memorable incident in the fiiendship of Orestes and 
Pylades, where the latter had fugnc.l to be ilie former in order that he 
might die to save his friend, while Orestes, in his turn came forward and 
proclaimed who he was. Dante had probably read the story in Cic. de 
Amk 7, to whii-h he had turned for comfort in his great sorrow (jConv, ii. 
13) In that sHf-sacnfice of reciprocated love the e was the truest antidote to 
envy 

S6 r^vc finds its crown and consummation in the words of the Divine 
Friend {Matt. v. 44). How could one who had grasped those words in their 
fuln* S3 envy the small advantages of others ? ^ 
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CANTO XIII 


Then my good Master : “ In this circle’s round 
Is scourged the guilt of etivy ; so the cords 
Of that same scourge by love itself are bound. 

The curb must echo with far other words : 

Thou, so I deem, wilt hear it soon, ere yet 
Thou reach the Pass which pardon full affords. 

But through the air gaze thou with nought to let, 

And thou shalt see what folk before us lies, 

And each one close against the rock is set.” 

Then wider than before I oped my eyes : 

I looked in front and spirits saw arrayed 
In cloaks that with the rock did harmonise. 

And when a few steps onw’ard we had made, 

I heard their cry, “ O Mary, for us pray,” ^ 

Cry, “Michael, Petcr,*yca, and all Saints, aid.” 

I deem that on the earth none wends Iii-i way 
Of heart so hard as not to tl ^ Lt^ gg ^h pain, 

Through pitying those who next before me lay : 

For when I did a greater nearness gain, 

So that their acts and mien came clear in sight, 

The heavy sorrow did my sad eyes drain, 

*7 The discipline of the sin of envy begins, like that of the sin of pinle, 
with examples of the opposite grace There must be the stimulation o1 the 
capacity of loving — the “ expulbise and impulsive power of a new affection' 
(Cfya^tfiers). On tlie sin of envy, see C. xv. 49 ; I/, vi. 49 ; Par, ix. 127. 
The work which completes the cuie is found in examples of the malignity and 
punishment of the sin. The “ Pa*-s of Pardon" is the place where the second 
‘P’ on the poet's biow is canrdled, as in C. xii q8. The parable of the 
“whip” and the “ curb" is given fully in Conv. iv. 26. 

<8 The colour of the stone, it will be remembered, was the livid hue 
proverbially associated with envy (1, 9). 

80 The prayers are taken from the Litany of Saint?, the names of Mary and 
Michel standing m the actual order pf the Roman Litany. They, in Lht ir 
beatitude, are sharers in a joy which is not diminished, but increased, by the 
number of those who share it, and the prayer implies an aspiralioii after that 
element of blessedness. 

•8 The wnalty connects itself with the etymology of tnvtdia. The sinners 
had looked with an evil eye on the good of otherb They are puniahed by 
the privation of the power to see that good till they have learnt to rejoice in 
it. The picture of the blind beggars standing at the doors of churches on 
special indulgence days, common at ail timts, may have been a special 
Itunioiscence of the year of Jubilee when Dante was at Rome. 
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CANTO XUl 


They seemed to me in coarsest sackcloth dight, 

And with his shoulder cdteh the other propped, 

And all leant up against the embankment’s height* ^ 
E’en thus the blind, whose means of life are stopped. 
Stand at our Pardons asking alms for bread, 

And one man’s head is on another’s dropped, 

Thar pity may in others’ hearts be shed, 

Not only at the sound of words they speak, 

But at the sight which no less grief hath bred. 

And as the blind the sun’s rays vainly seek. 

So to the souls of whom 1 spake but now 
The light of Heaven shows but a glimmering streak. 
For thread of iron pierceth every brow, 

And sews their eyes up, as with falcon wild 
Is done, since else its wings no rest allow. 

Cruel I seemed to leave them thus beguiled. 

To gaze on otfftf:.^ myself unseen ; 

Then turned I to my Counsel wise and mild. 

Well knew he what the dumb to say did mean, 

And therefore waited not for my demand, 

But said, “ Speak thou, with words both brief and 
keen.” 

Virgil stood by me on that outer band 

Of the high bank, whence chance of fall is met, 

For by no rampart circled it doth stand ; 

On the other side devoted souls were set, 

Who from that suture did such pain endure 
That with the tears forced out their cheeks were wet. 

71 The somewhat crutl custom of thus taming f.ticou'? is mentioned by the 
Enmeror Frederick m his treatise De Arte Venandi {S^art , Fhil ). 

7» One notes the delicate touch of courteous feeling, in itself the very 
opposite of envy. 

« The tears that flow slowly indicate the difficulty of repentance where 
envy has been the besetting sin. The prayer that follows is, in substance, 
that tboNC tears may flow' fast and freely, the impediment of the ** scum*' of 
guilt, w'hicK now impedes their vision, being lemoved. What such souls 
need is ^ -r --.i— given by the assurance that the end, the vision of 

the “ i.x ■ !... ' ’ ■ i ' ’ IS certatn, though the discipline is slow and painful* 
The “river of the mind " that flows from the fountain of light will at last 
come M fall force to puilfy and cle.*r 
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To them I turned and said, ** O people, sure ^ 

To gaze upon the glorious Light on high, — 

The one sole end which doth your aim allure, — 

So may God’s grace bid every foul scum fly 

That stains your conscience, and the mind’s stream 
flow 

Full clear and limpid through it inwardly! ^ 

Tell me, for that will dear and gracious show, 

If here dwell soul of Latin lineage, 

For him, perchance 'twerc good that 1 should 
know.” 

“O brother mine, each soul its heritage 

Finds in the one true City; thou wtjuldst say, 

* Who in Italia made his pilgrimage.’ ” 

1 seemed to hear this answer some short way 
In front of where I stood, and there f)rc went 
Where better chance of hcari^;»J<l^e iiad they'. 

Among the rest I saw a soul intent; 

And shouldst thou ask how this 1 could descry, 

I say her chin, like blind man’s, was up-bent. 

Spirit,” I said, “who stoop’st to mount on high, 

If thou art she who now did answer give, 

Tell me thy name or where thy home did lie.” 

“I in Siena,” answered she, “did live. 

And with the rest my foul life purify. 

Weeping to Him that He Himself may give : 
Though Sapia I was called, yet nought had I 
Of sapience, and rejoiced in others’ ill 
Far more than in mine own prosperity. 

M Latin " is used here, as elsewhere, in its widest sense, as erjiin.ilent to 
Italian (1> 96)> The answer to the question shows that the discipline was not 
in vain. ^ The ^ul that speaks has risen from the narrow limitations of its 
earthly jealousies to the thought of the citizenship of the hea^ '^nly Jerusalem. 
We note the contrast with the " heavenly Athens" of the Cpht'. 

109 We are left to the guesses of commentators as to the history of Sapi.1. 
Whether the name belonged to man or woman, whether, if the latter, as all 
but one report, she was the wife of Cino de I’igoso, or of the Proveiuan 
Salvam ot C. zii. zax, p) or of GhinibaJdi Saracinu of the family of the 
Bigoni, we are unable to decide. 
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And lest thou deem I speak deceiving still, 

Hear if 1 was as foolish as I tell. 

When my life’s arch was sloping down the hill, 
My citizens were joined in battle fell 

On Colic’s plain, with many a foe in sight. 

And I prayed God for what through Him befell. 
There were they routed, and in bitter flight 
Were turned, and I, beholding that defeat, 

.Felt in my soul an unsurpassed delight, 

So that 1 upward looked with o’erbold heat 

And cried to God, ‘Now fear I Thee no more,* 
As did the blackbird for one spring day sweet. 
Peace with my God I sought ere life was o'er, 

Just at the last, nor would my life e’en now 
Be by ray penance lessened in its score, 

Had It not been that in each holy vow 
Piero Pettignan^. ;S 4 ambercd me, 

In whom for me a sorrowing love did grow. 


IW ITallmg back on what Pante himself tells us, with some additions 
from the r 'mmentit '‘r*' we learn that Sapia was past the age of thirty-five 
(//. i. i), that Itic >^'ennese and other Ghibellines under Salvani were 
defeated by the Florentines at Colie, a fortress near VoUena, in 1269 ; that 
Salvam was taken and beheaded ; that Sapia prayed for the defeat of her 
own couutiymcn, assuming that that was the will of God; that she rejoiced 
when she saw them routed from the fortress of Colle, and then prayed thus, 
“Now, O God, do with me what Thou will, all the ill that Thou canst; 
now my wishes arc satisfied, and 1 die content " [JBcnv ^ yiiU 

vii. 31). 

12 * The words, more or less analogous to our proverb that “ one swallow 
does not make a snmmei," imply a fable. A bhickbird had found shelter iji 
a House duiing winter When a fine day came at the end of Janua^ (such 
days are known in Lombardy as della merla\ he began to sing out, 

saying to his prelector, “ l'<ow, masierj I care not for thee, for the winter is 
past The pro erh is found in Sacchetti, Nov. J49. 

128 Piero Pettignano was probably of Siena (//. 1289) In his calling of a 
combmaker, from which he took his name {fieiimo ~ comb), he was noted for 
his unusual honesty, and would refund the price if he had sold a defective 
artide. He enteied the Franciscan Order as a Tertiary, gained the reputa- 
tion of a saint who worked miracles, and was canonised by the Senate of 
Siena in 2328. A.tornb. altar, and ctdartum were dedicated to him in the 
Church of S. Francis, and las picture is still to be seen there and^ in other 
churches. Sapia was said to have often given him alms while she lived, and 
he requited her charity by the greater imarity of his prayers for her SOi^'a 
V^UfciScarl., PAtl.). 
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But thou who passest by, who may’st thou be, 

Asking our state, and go'st with open eyes, 

E*cn so I deem; and speak’st with breath yet free? ” 
•‘Mine eyes,” I said, “I here shall lose likewise, 

But for brief time, for little the offence 
Which they have wrought by envious jealousies. 

Far greater terror keeps me in suspense 

Of the dread torment working there below. 

For even now 1 feel that weight immense.” 

And she: ^ Who then up here doth guide thee so, 

If of retreat thou any hope discern ? ” 

And 1: “Lo! there my silent escort know, 

And living am 1; therefore ask in turn, 

0 chosen soul, if thou would*st have me stir 
For thee my mortal feet in yonder bourne.” 

“Ah me I so new is this that meets mine car,” 

She answered, “'tis sure sigri-'StxT loves tlicc well; 
Wherefore at times let prayer thy succour bear, 

And by the keen desires that in thee dwell. 

If c^cr in Tuscan land thy steps pass through, 

1 ask thee to my kin my praise to tell : 

Thou wilt find them among that worthless crew 

Who hope in Talamone, and will waste 
More hopes than were to Dianas waters due : 

To greater loss the admirals shall haste.” 


It will be remembered that Sapia could not see the speaker who 
had addressed her. 

The self-analysis is, if I mistake not, of special interest. The pilgrim 
knows that he is not exempt from envy, had perhaps felt at least a bitterness 
like th^ of Asaph when he saw “ the ungodly in such prosperity ” (Fi. Ixxiii. 
3), but Tar more was he conscious that pride had been his besetting sin. So 
ytil. (ix. 136) descnbe.s him as proud and scornful, eager for glory and popu- 
lar applause, disdaining the converse of all but scholars. 

Shall ne go to the relations of Sapia who were yet living and ask their 
prayers for her r ^She, in her reply, spe«iks as fcclinii tliat the pity which 
makes the offer will give a power to his prayers whi:li might be lacking to 
those of others. 

103 The words are a prophecy after the event, taunting the Siennese with 
the failure of three schemes for the aggrandisement of their city, (z) They 
wished to become a commercial power, like Fisa and Genoa, and to construct 
a port near the foi tress of Talamone, in the Maremma, not far from Orbitello, 
Ivmcli they actually bought in 1303 for 8000 gold florins ; but sod and climate 
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TAe Course of the Arno--~ Guido del Duca — Reniej de* Calholt 

“ Who then is he that circles this hill’s slope, 

Rrc he, by death enfranchised, here hath flown, 

Who at his will doth close his eyes or ope ? ” 

“ ] know him not, but know that not alone 

He comes ; ask thou, he nearer thee doth wend, ® 
And that he speak, greet him with gentle tone.” 

So did two souls, as each to each did bend, 

Hold converse of me there upon my right. 

Then upward turned their face, as greeting friend. 

And one said ; “ O thou soul, who still art dight 
In fiesli, yet to high Heaven art moving on, 

Of thy great love console us ; tell outright 
Whence thou art come, and who, for thou hast won 
Such marvel from us by ihis grace of thine, 

As wins a thing thS^e’er before was done.” 

And I : “There flows, where Tuscan slopes incline, 

A stream that springs from Faltcrona’s fount, 

Nor do a hundred miles its course confine ; 

were against them and the phn was abandoned. In 1300, however, Florence 
irapojtecl corn fivtm Sicily which was unshipped at T-dainonct/’/^;/ ) (2) The 
fthundanl supply of water for founirnns, such as Fonlcbmnda {It. xxx. 78) 
and others, led ihc Viennese to the belief that there w at. a subterranean rivci, 
to which popular IcgcucK, st.uting from the tradition that a statue of that 
tuddtss had stood in the market-place of bicna, as that of Mais did at the 
I’oiilni Vccchio of Flortin , gave the name of iJiaua, and which they hoped 
to ut’iise in ct'nnecliun with the TaUinone scheme (3) The word “ admirads” 
has been t.ikc.11 (a) in its ordinary meaning, (/•) as applied to the contractor* 
or commissioners for the tuiisti ui lion of the harbour. For them Sapia 
I'sophesies that tViey would lose both lime and money, probably their lives 
also. Possibly “ the .iJmiial of the. bitupest fleet " hid btcoine a prtj^verbial 
taunt at Florence. Wc askj as we lead the lines, whether Dante puts the , 
words into the mouth of Sapia as sh.iwing that hei ruling passion was not yet 
extiuct, or whether wc aic to find m them a conscious or uiiconsaous 
ntterance of the temper that lejoices in the misfortunes of others, the 
cVtxciipcxaxiauf Creek ethics. The Siennese seem to ha\e provoked him 
more than the people of any other city in Italy Comp. II. xxix. 121-133. 

1 The two speakers are Guido dtl Duca(1. 8j)and Renier de* Calboli(l* 88), 
both of Romagna They, with theur eyes closed, ha\e heard the words of 
one who st es .and is .alive (C. xiii 142) One uf them (1. 4) has learnt also 
tliat he has a companion with him Then, with the upturned look of 
blind, they begin to ask for further knowleuge. 

The whole Canto appeals to ha\e been written in one of the darkeyt y 
loi . 
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This frame I bring from banks that it surmount : 

To tell thee who I am were speech in vain. 

For yet my name sounds not of great account,” 
“If well thy meaning doth a footing gain 

Within my mind,*’ then answered me the one 
Who first spake, “ thou of Arno speakest plain.** 
Then said the other : “Why this mystery thrown 
By him upon the name that stream doth bear, 

As on a thing too dreadful to be shown ?’* 

And then the shade that did that qiicstum hear, 
Thus answered . “ That I know not, but indeed 
’Tis meet that valley’s name oblivion share ; 

For from its source, where such full streams proceed. 
In that Alp-range whence is Peloro riven, 

That in few spots it doth that mark exceed, 


hours of Dante's life, when he was most tned I'.'U the ijiicf of cmIo a'-'d the 
sense of baseness and treachery in those him, perhaps Ijv llic niter 

failure of the hopes which liad been centicJ in the suect'^s of Henry VI J. 
Corop. his letter to the scetei^iisstmt I'lOttntiHi” wuitca in 1311 {frixi, 
O. M, ill, pp. 450-458). Tuscany and Romagna are alike hilefiil tf> him, 
and he pours out his most scathing philipinc upon both ol them, making an 
opportuiiity out of the question which might liave been answered 111 a single 
word. 

17 Falterona is one of the highest of the Tuscin Apennines, near the 
borders of Romagn.!, and within the domains of the Counts Guidi. 'llie 
course of the Anio is on its southern slope. The omission of the name of the 
nver is explained in 11 25-30 From its source to its mouth it was as an 
accursed river. It would be well if its name and place could tlisappcar from 
the map of Italy. We are leminded of the imprecations of Job xviu 17. 

33 The W'ord ” of the original may be a rendering of Lucan (11, 397). 

Speaking of a district in the Apennines he says — 

“ NuUoque a vsrtice iell-us 
Altius intumuit proptusque accessii Olympo " 

And in this case it would point simply to height Another rendering refers 
the word to the character of that part of the Apcnnuics as a watctslicd, the 
sources of the Arno and the Tiber, the Lamone, the SaMO, and two ether 
rivers lying within the compass of eighteen niiLs 

83 The word Alpine (aZ/esiro) seems used in its distinctive Greek and 
Italian meaning for a mountain below the level of perjictiial snow. Rclorus, 
the north-east point ot the triangle of Sicily, is thought of as p])Y*i>caUy a 
continuation of the Apennine range, the last \ertebra, as it wtie, til the g^^eac 
backbone of Italy. The tradition that it had been parted by some great 
convulsion from that chain is embodied in Dantes f.vounte poets, AEn. in. 
414-419 ; Lucan, 11. 437. 
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Down to the point where to the sea is given 
A due return for what the sky hath dried, 

Whence rivers on their downward course arc driven, 
Virtue her head, as though a foe, must hide, 

Like viper shunned of all, or through ill chance 
Of climate, or by evil custom tried; 

And hence that wretched vale’s inhabitants 
Do in their nature such a change endure, 

’Twould seem they fed, as Circe’s visitants, 

Among foul swine, of acorns worthier sure 

Than of aught else that’s made for human food. 

At first it creeps with scanty stream and poor, ^ 
Then lower down it finds a currish brood. 

That snarl far more than they have power to bite. 
And turns its face from them in scornful mood. 

85 Simj»k as the- physical tlieory of the livcrs behi^ replenished by the 
evaporaiioit from tlie sea to as, we note that it was one of the new 

tlieorics in which Dante, as u slffllK.tof science, prided him self (comp. Par, ii. 
oil the spots on the moon’s surface), and the dominant mediae al view, as set 
fi>rth by his master Ihuuctto in the Tesoro (ii 36), was that the springs from 
which nvers flow were replcni.a}ied by hltratiuii from the sea througfh the 
crevices of the earth, 

87 The absence of virtue was the common characteri'itic of the whole 
vnllcy of the Arno. The inli.abil.'ints had lost tlicir true humanity, and were 
b. stialised, like those whom Circe had transfuimed by her inc.antations 
vii. 19 ; Horn. Od. x sro) The various forms of evil arc specialised 
in the lines that follow The pass,ic;c may have been, in part, b ised upon 
Dante's favourite' Koethius (iv 3) who compaies human vices with the same 
passions as sten m unites The swine are the dwelleii. in the v.de of Casen- 
lino, then umler the v ounts Guidi, on whom (lords, or vassals, or both) 
Dante fixes the biand of gioss licentiousness. His feelings towards them 
had probably been e\asi»_i.ited by the time-serving and treacherous policy 
which they adopted in i^iii and 1312 in rfgard to the great Chibelline 
movement under Henry Vll , on which he had built so much. The fact 
that they were known as the Counts of Poiciano, and that large heids of 
svtioe were kept by the peasant-., may have suggested ibe ftomen cS ctnm 
■view. Traditions, more or kss vague, report that h-i had been received as a 
|;iicst by two of the Counts, but also that he had been imprisoned for a time 
111 the fortress of Porciano 123) It is, at least, suggestive that 

Dante's memorable letter to the Emperor is. dated from the sources of the 
Arno {Frai. O, M. in 474), and the letter to the people of Florence, of 
which this Canto is almost an echo, was written in the same region {JFrai. 
O. M. lit. 458). 

** The epithet **poor" may either refer to tlic meagreness of the stream, 
or be simply an epithet of scorn. 

^ There may have been local reasons for the successive denunciations. 
After flowing tliroiigh the valley of the Casentino (C v. 94 ; Af, xx*. 65)1 it 
passes by the village of Quarata seven Hlomitrci from Arezaoj wnicb 
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It flows and falls, and as it gains in might, 

Finds the dogs changed to savage wolves and fell, 
That ditch accursM and in evil plight. 

Descending then, its streams through deep dales swell, 
And find the foxes whom all ill frauds fill ; 

'Gainst fear of traps their cunning serves them 
well ; 

Nor cease I, though another hear me still, 

And well 'twill be for him to hear in mind 
What Truth's high Spirit opens at its will. 

I see thy grandson whom those wolv^e^; shall find 
As hunter fierce upon that wild stream’s ways. 

With spell of fear their troubled souls to bind ; 

He sells the flesh, though life still in them stays, 

And then he slays them, like a worn«out steer; 
Many he robs of life, himself of praise. 

Blood-stained he issues from drear, ► 

And leaves it such that for ten centuries, 

Its primal growth it never more shall bear.” 


probably supplies the curs’* of I 46, theu turns abruptly to the west, 
passes into the Val d’Arno, il.iwj* northward below Vallunibtysa, receives its 
tiibutanes and finds itself amoni; 'he “wohes*/ of !• loiencc (/Vir. xxv. 6), 
that animal being the special symbol of greed (//. 1. 49). 

B 3 Beyond Floience the Arnu parses through another gorge to Pisa, which 
furnishes the “foxes,’' conspicuous for the cunning of which we have had 
instances in I/, xv. 67, xxvii. 75 Pisa, like Aiezzo, was Ghibellinc in its 
politics, but neither city came up to the poet’s ideal standard of faithfulness 
toprinciple 

® Guido apologises, as it were, for sj^aking of the evil deeds of Renien’s 
descendants, on the ground that for Dante “ forewarned ” will be “fore- 
armed.” The “ truthful spint *' is that of the Divine inspiration which 
reveals the future to him 

The grandson, or nephew, of Rcnien Is Folcicri dc’ Calboh of Romagna, 
who was called in as Podesth of Florence in IJ02, and us**d hi» authority, la 
combination with the A^err, to inflict se\tJe penalties, death, confiscation, 
exile, on Uie Bianchi {}"tU. vui. 59, Frai. V, 1 ). p. 3 'he “wolves" 

are the citizens of F loicncef who had been so descr.bcd 1 1 I 50. The word 
“ sells ” implies that his ferocity had the addilional baseness of btung 
prompted by greed of gam. 

W The “gloomy wood" seems to connect itself with II. 1. 5, but not suffi- 
ciently so as to leal us to limit and localise the earlier allegory, which 
remains in all the fulness of its meaning, as embracing the whole inner life 
of the poet. To Dante's spirit, bleeding with the sense of wrong, the evil 
WTOUgnt by such a tyrant as Folcieii scemt'd absolutely irremediable, 
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As at the news of grievous miseries 

The listener’s face is clouded o’er with gloom, 

Upon whatever side the danger rise, 

So I that other soul who heard this doom ^ 

With head inclined, saw grieved in sore chagrin, 
When on his soul the sentence dread did loom. 

The speech of one, the other’s look and mien, 

Made me wish much to know who they might be. 
And this I asked, with prayers thrown in between.^’'’* 
Whereat the spirit w’ho first spake to me. 

Began again : “ Thou wishest I should bend. 

What thou for me dost not, to do for thee; 

But since God wills so visibly to send 

Such grace to thee, thy prayer 1 will not spurn: ^ 
Guido del Duca 1, to this attend. 

So did my boiling blood with envy burn 
That if I saw a mtiviaiith gladsome brow, 

Thou would’st have seen me pale and livid turn. 

As 1 sowed then, such straw-crop reap 1 now: ^ 

O race of men, why place your whole heart there 
Where*a fixed law no partner will allow ? 

Renier is this ; and he the fame doth bear 
Of all the liousc of Calboli, where none 
Ofjthat high praise of his is worthy heir; 

07 A p. /. gives “ future ” instead of ** grievou*-/' but MSS preponderate 
for the Litter 

Dnnte, it will be remembered, had not given bis name in answer to 
Guido’s question. 

81 Of Guido del Duca we know only the fact that he was of Brettinoro (L n j) 
n^arForli, and u bathe tells ofhimseli here, as being in the circle of the envious, 

and reaping now the harvest of the seed which he had ■sown in his lifetime. 

87 Dante returns to his favourite thought that m the possession of earthly 
goods, the presence of a partner dimttiishes the satisfaction of possession, 
while, in the higher region of heavenly good, the joy >f each is heightened 
by the participation of others. Comp. C xv. 61-^5 ; /’tfn xxii 24. 

88 of Renier de’ Calboli of Forli we know as little as of Guido del Duca. 
He has been identified with a Guelph Pod^.sih of Parma of that name in 
32 sa. He is said (Benv ) to have died in 1295. For other references to 
Forli, see C. xxiv. 32 ; H. xvi. 99, xxmi 43. 

W The words show some personal experience of the degeneracy of the 
CalboU of Fork in the course of Danio’.s exile, but we are It ft to conjecture 
What It was. 
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Nor is his stock thus stripped the only one 
*Twixt Po and mountain, Reno and the sea, 

Reft of the good whence truth and joy are won. 

For all within these limits filled we see 
With plants of poison, so that all too late 
To check their growth good tillage now would be. 
Where is good Lizio, W’here IVIanardi great, 

Guy of Carpigna and Pier Traversar’ ? 

O Romagnuoh, race degenerate ! 

_ 82 The “ mounlatii " li. the Apciinine range , the Reno {Jnf wiii. 6i), the 
river which flows by The foui boiiiid.iriLS aie tho^-e of tlie province 

of Romagna in Dante s time. 

83 The word", point to what should be the clmraclcristics of a noble race — 
loyalty to the higher truth which i:» the guide of life, but also the culture and 
refinement which are the elements of delight \Vh it has been said of this 
family is extended in I g4 to the whole region of Rtiinagna. Dante mourns, 
as Burke mourned, that the “age of chivalry " was lied With .ill ks faults 
it had elements of “ sw'ectntss and light/* and the world was worse and not 
better for their absence 

87 The contrast between the good old times of Romagna and its later 

dcgcnci'acy preSLUts a par.'dlel to the like contrast between ibe past and 
present of Florence as painted by Cacciagind<a lu Par, xvi and xmI. Both 
bring out what one may call the archatologicaJ element of Dante s mind, the 
love of old-world storit-s, which were fused by his gen'us into inatciials for 
his poem To us tlie^c names are like old coins on which w^e can scarcely 
trace the imaije and supcihCiiption. To him they were, as the Border- 
legends were to Scott, full of life, associated with memories of romantic 
scenes, and stones w-liich he had he.ird from the bps of eyc-wilricsscs Lizio 
of Valbona, Loid of R ivcrina, also a citizen of Forh and a friend of Renier 
de' Calboli, was cunsficuuus fora large-hearted courtesy and hospilaiity. 
His daiightci is said to ha\e been married to KnJiard Manardl LocU 
traditions at Valbona (reganhess of the fact that he was dead m i^oo) speak 
of his having been one of Dante’s hc«>ts dut mg his exile, and point to the 
stone on which the poet used lu sit Possibly he may have been a guest of 
Lizio’s in tlic earlier period of his life Henry Manardl was a mend of 
Lizlo’s and of like character, living at Bicitinoto (1 112) or Facnra. P. dl 
Dante and Benv, state that he was also a frioiid of Guido del Dura, who 
was to him as an but this seems hardly consistent with Dante's 

estimate of Guido’s chaiacter, 

88 We pass in Pier Traversaro to a memorable name among the con- 

temporaries of I rcdenck 11. As Lord of Ravenna, he, with the help of 
Bologna, held out, as long as he lived, against the Emporurs attacks in 
X939. He died in 1240, much lanicnud Ly In’:: subjects, .ind the city then 
fell into Frederick’s power (Alberti, Hut dt BoiotUfa x ) Rosm, however 
(.y/flr. dl Rav€nna\ makes Paolo 'Traversato, the bon of Pier, the hero of 
thesd events, and assigns the death of Pier to 1225. Of Gui * » t V.’ , i,7r t. 

between Marecchia and Foglm m Monttfeltro, who was a ■ • -i , ‘la-v ■ » 
the elder Tiaversaro, tradition reports incidents of a pro'^usc and generous 
hospitality. 
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When shall a Fabbro for Bologna care ? 

When shall Faenz* a Bernard Fosco own. 

Full noble growth from shoots that lowly are ! 
Wonder then not, O Tuscan, if 1 moan. 

When I Guido da Prata call to mind, 

And Ugolin of Azzo, whom weVe known ; 

Frederic Tignoso, with his kith and kind; 

The Traversari, Anastagi*s line ; 

(Neither of which true heir hath left behind), 

Ladies and knights; the labours wont to join 
With sports, once love and courtesy’s delight, 

Where now men’s hearts to baseness vile decline. 

lO'J ?iy miny comincnUitors I'ahhyo ” is taken as a common noun, and 
he is described as an artisan, Lambertaccio by name, who, by his integrity 
and iirutcl fish ness, had risen to great influence among the citizens of Bologna. 
Taking It as a pioper name, we may connect it with the fact that a Fabro of 
Bologna was PodcstJi of Pisa in 1254, and that a Fabio {FaJno f) Lambertacd 
of that city filled the hnnouuhlcpost of keeper of the Caroccio in xaaS 
{Scart ). 

Bernardin dl Fosco was sand, like Fabbro, to have risen from the 
ranks, till be was recognised as Lord of Faenza, and was perhaps also 
Podesth of Pisa in The sticss which Dante lays on the goodness of 

men of low estate fills m with the whole tone of Canz ^ xvi. and of Cohv iv., 
based on it, as to the nature of true nobility llis GhibcUinism assumed an 
ideal emperor, an ideal aristocracy, and he had broken loose from the l»ser 
feudalism which postulated a hereditary noblesse. For liim it was tiue, 
V^'irtus sola nobtllitis The Canzone gives the first utterance in point of 
time ; then comes the prose expansion in the Conv \ then the historical 
induction which we ha\e here. 

The notices of Guido de Prata, so named, probably, from a castle 
between Faenza and Ravenni, are sufliciently hszy, the only facts stated, in 
addition to general excellence of character, being that he was a friend of 
Ugolino of Arro, and, like bon, had risen from the ranks of the people. Of 
Dgohiio It has been conjectured that he belonged to the house of the 
Uraldmi of Florence (probably to a httonch settled at P'aenza), and that he 
was brother of Ubaldino della Pela (C. xxiv. 29) and of the Cardinal 
OtUvian(H x raoX 

108 Tignoso IS said to have been of Rimini by descent, but to have been 
also connected with Brettmoro For the Traversari family of Ravenna see 
note on 1 . 9S. The Anastagi, also of Ravenna, were expelled by the house 
of Polenta, leaving behind them the reputation of lambs who had been 
driven out ny wolves. The relocated praises of other families seem to indi- 
cate at least a transient feeling of disappointment on Dante's part with the 
bouse of Polenta, The absence of an htir implies either that the families 
were extinct, or that their present repicscntati^cs were unworthy of their 
Imea^e. As a matter of history, the house of the Traversari passed awiy in 
(092 in the person of William, who died without male issue, and whose 
Oauchter became the wife of Steijhcn, king of Hungary. 

The words paint the golden age of chivalry, with Its tournaments jsnd 
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O lircttinoro, why not flee from sight, 

Since gone to wreck is all thy family. 

And many more, to 'scape being vile outright ? 

Good is Bagnacaval’s sterility. 

And ill does Castrocar*, and Conio worse, 
Who rear of Counts such evil progeny. 

Well will Pagani do, their demon curse 
Being taken from them, yet their evil fame 
Shall still cleave close when men their deeds 
rehearse. 


courts of love, aind preux chevaliers and fair ladies That form of life had 
passed away, partly thtouph the sterner view id hfc presented by the 
preachers of the Mendicant Orders, partly through the commercial spirit, 
which brought with it the evil grcwd of gain, and Dante looked bdck on it 
with feelings of regretful admix ation. Comp, the description by Rolanumo 
of Padua m l*aur. i. 30a. 

119 Brettinoro, a small city m Romagna near Forli, Ind been conspicuous 
in the period of which Dante speaks as sharing in the lustre of a courteous 
hospitality. As the c*tory ran, a column stoo.^»n the piazza witK.nne5 fixed 
on It, each belonging to one of the chit* hbuscs of thfc city. A sti anger 
entering the town fastened his hoise's brtdle to one of these rings, and at 
once became the guest of the family whose ring he had, by choice or accident, 
selected In the rath century it had belonged to the Countess 

Aldrada, conspicuous for her skill in die “ gay scicncc^^' and for the courts 
of love which were held under hc.r superintendence She had succeeded in 
inducing Frederick Barbarossa to raise the siege of Ancona. Her patrimony 
passed at a later date into the hands of the MaUteste of Rimini, who also 
obtained possession of Brettmoro, and this fact associated her name with the 
memories of the poet's later years {Vtll, viii, 93), 

The passionate repip.ich reminds us of that of Pisioia in //, xxv. 10. The 
fisiaily of the Manardi and that of Cluido del Duca had both, as Ghibellines, 
been expelled in and with them, as 1. 1x4 iiiiphcs, many others who 
chose exile rather than apostasy 

The Counts of Bagnacavallo, a castle, now a town, about five miles 
from Ferrara, were the Malavicini, and it seems to have been a ca^e of 
futmen et omejt. In 1249 drove the Guelphs under Guido da Polenta 
out of Rimini. In the last decade of the 13th century they were in ill repute 
as often ch.-inging sides. When Dante wrote they would appear to have been 
on tb^oint of dying out ^ 

IW The fortress ofCastrocaro had belonged in the 13th century to a family 
of Ghibellme counts, who submitted to the Church m 123?. They were 
succeeded bv the Ordclaffi of Forli, who sold the fortress to the Florentines. 
Conio, near Castrocaro, had also been under Ghibellme rule. Dante obviously 
looked on its owners as unworthy representatives of the cause it would be 
well if they would die out like those of Bagnacavallo 

The intensest scorn falls on the family of the Pagani. Lords of Imola 
and Faenza, as represented by Mainardo, the “ demon ’ of this verse. He 
Had been brought up by the Commune of Florence, and therefore, though by 
descent, and in Romagna, belonging to the Ghibellnie parry, was constantly 
^jkaiigiog sides, andj as at ouce cruel, implacable, and plausib’e, acquired the 
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O Ugolin de’ Fantoli, thy name 

Tn safety stands, for none are waiting seen 
Who can, degenerate, mar its praise with shame. 

But go thy way, O Tuscan ; now, I ween, 

*Tis sweeter far for me to weep than speak, 

So by our converse grieved my mind hath been.** 

We knew each footstep those dear souls and meek 
Heard, as we went, and therefore silently 
They made us bold our onward way to seek. 

. When we advancing left that company, 

As thunder when it cleaves the air, did thrill 
A voice, and as it spake to us, drew nigh, 

Crying, “Whoever findeth me shall kill,’* 

And fled, as thunder peals die ofl' around, 

When the dark cloud no more the sky doth fill, 

And when our cars had respite from that sound, 

Behold another w^h^ch loud acclaim, 

It seemed Mke thunder in its quick rebound, 
am Aglauros, who a stone became.** 

And then, that I might keep the Poet near, 
Backward my footsteps, and not forward, came. 

epithet with which Dante has branded him. Mainardo died in 1102, so that 
wc have once more a i>»ophccy after the event. It would seem that the poet 
did not see much cliange for the better m the action of the family 
3-1 ITgohn dc‘ Fantolj of F.ienya had been in high repute for chivalrous 
fauhfuUics''. For Dante ho hid the sperial attr'iction o 1 having been a loyal^ 
adhervut of Manfred. He died without issue in 1282.' He at least was 
Spared the shame of dcgen.-iate descendants. 

The long tirade ends in the Mience of sorrow The soul of Guido would 
fain be left to weep over the tionl’lei* of Romagna with his friend, and there- 
fore bids Dante depart A p, / gives “thy” for “our."' 
f 338 The souls were blinded (C xui 70), and therefore could only hear the 
footsteps of the travellers, i\ho infer flora their silence that they had taken 
the right road as they went on their onward way. 

133 The words were those^of Cam ((PfH. iv. la). as the great typical instance 
of malignant envy ; but as Cam was in the circle of Hell to vvhich he gave his 
name, the voice must be thought of as an angelic or otherwise supematur^ 
utter.'incc, a.s in 11. s6-*36. 

iai> The story oi Aglauros as told by Ovid it. 708-839) was that sh« 
was jealous of her siiter Erse, who was beloved by Mercury, atid was there- 
fore transformed into a stone. The fines that follow paint the poet's tenror 
at the warning conveyed by the two utterances. 
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Already was there stillness throilgli the air, 

And he said to me, “ That was the hard rein 
That ought a man within due bounds to bear. 
But ye the bait still swallow, and arc ta*cn 
By the curyed hook of that old Enemy, 

And curb and call avail not to restrain. 

The Heavens call on you wheeling round on high, 
And show to you their beauteous orbs etcrnc. 
Yet your gaze only on the earth doth lie, 

And so He chastens who doth all discern,” 


CANTO XV 


T/w of the Crde—The Ov*’ cf FnT\^ ~ Fhc 

Dtsc^fiinc of the Pas^ j^niu — Evam^hs J O&uty 

Even as much as ’tween the third hour\s ?lose 
And day’s beginning see we of that sphere 
Which, like a child, sports on nor seeks repose, 
So mueh tliere seemed now, towards evening clear, 
For the bright sun to reach its journey’s end ; 
There it was evening, midnight was it here. 


As in C. Mii 40, Con'' iv. 26, the examples of evil are the cuili w'hich 
restrains men from the m<.lulgexi(.c of pa&bions of which that evil was the 
Outcome. 

I'*® Men, in spite of that warning, sw’allow the bait with v^hich the great 
Adversary tempts tliem (C \i. ao), and find that they are taken captive by him 
(Ecci, IX. xa ; 2 T/m. 11. The “call,*’ slrn tly that of the falconer to his 
bird, answ'ers m like maniv r to the allurements by which men are mvilccl to 
choose the more excclicni way. The trader will remembci the similitudes of 
If, xiii. xia, xvii. 127, xxij 130. 

1*9 The “ eternal beauties in which Dante finds a voice are the stars of 
the firmament. The words connect themselves with the ch lines of each 
of the Comm, and with the poet’s words when he refused to return to 
Florence under conditions which he thought degriding . “ Have I not the 
sun and the stars wherever I may be f” 

After the manner of C. ix x-9, we have a characteristic and compll* 
Gated description of the fact that it was three hours Ijefore sunset on the 
Mount of Purgatory and midnight in Tuscany The sphere is that of the son 
and stars which contain the ecliptic, and which, m its perpetual change of 
|)Osition in its apparent relation to the earth, is compared to the nwess 
movements of a boy. The comparison does not seem a very happy one, and 
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And straight upon our face its rays did bend. 

Because we so did round the mountain wind 
That we our way towards the West did wend ; 
When I my forehead shrinking back did find 
From the bright sheen than at the first far more, 

And things not understood confused my mind ; 
Whereat my hands I raised mine eyebrows o’er, 

And made myself a covert from the light, 

Which thus less bright excess of radiance wore, 

As when from water or from mirror bright 
The ray leaps upward to the opposed side, 

Ascending at an angle opposite 
And equal, as it fell, and goes as wide 

From the plumb-line in that its angle’s play, ^ 
As science and experiment decide, 

So I seemed smitten by reflected ray. 

Which falling thci^'h?forc me, rose again, 

Wherefore my glance was quick to shrink away, 

may, perhaps, be one of the few exceptions to Dante’s assertion that the 
neceshitics of his triple rhymes had never led him to say anything which he 
would not have s.ud without them. Possibly, also, the thouglit may have 
been suggested by the “ mutatur tn koras" in which Horace (if/, ad Pis. 
i6o) describes the temper of boyhood. That, at least, was literally true pf 
the apparent motion of the heavens. 

A new \ with the light of the setting sun which fell wpou 

the faces of ' . iud as yet Dante did not see the angel ( 1 . xa) from 

whom the radiance tiowed. 

W The >aw of optics thit the angle of reflection is equal to tliat of inci- 
dence had come before Da >te as a student of physical science Further 
references, showing a love of these experiments, are seen in Par li. ^7-10^5. 
The plirase falling of a stone in line direct,” foi the perpendicular, is said 
to have been first used by Albert the Great of Colorae, whose physical 
writings Dante had probably studied x. 98). The Italian 

seems to have been used for both the phenomena now distinguished as refrac- 
tion and reflection. In this case it has the latter meaning, Dante had 
screened his eyes from the direct radiation of the angel's brightness. Now 
the rays met his gaze as reflected from t''c s'Out J As interpreted by wJ 
follows, we have, underlying the j!imii, ne spiritual law thatJ 
inward eye can bear to gaze on the glory of he.ivcnly things in proportiof 
it is purined from sin, just as in 1, 36 lht.rc is the further truth that the victj 
over one form of evd renders the work of purification from others easier tl 
before. The angels are represented at every stage of the Mount as rejoic 
in the growing purity of the repentant souls, and meeting them with wo 
of welcome and encouragement. So is there ** joy in tne presence of 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” (Comp. C. xii. 88, xWi. 
xix. 46, xxii. 1, xxiv. 136, xxviu 55.) 
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“ What then is this, sweet Father, whence in vain 
I seek to screen mine eyes as I desire, 

That seemeth now to move to us amain ? ” 

“ Marvel thou not, if those of Heaven^s high choir,’* 
Then answered he, “ still dazzle and confound ; 

It is an angel, bidding men aspire : 

Soon to behold these things that here abound 
Will not be grievous, but a joy as sweet 
As Nature for thy power to feel hath found.** 

When we the Angel ever-blest did meet, 

With joyful voice he said, “ Come, enter in.*’ 

On stair less steep than others for our feet 
We mounted thence, and, as we went therein, 

Yea, Blessed are the Merciful ” behind 
We heard them sing, ‘‘Rejoice ye, ye that win.** 

I and my Master on our way did wind, 

We two alone, I thinking, as I'vVcnt, 

Some profit good from words of his to find. 

And thus I spake to him and asked, “ What meant 
That spirit from Romagna when he spake 
Of ‘partners * and of that ‘stern law’s * intent ? ** ' 

Then he to me : “True measure doth he take 
Of his great failing : therefore marvel not 
If he chide it, men’s pain the less to make. 


^ The beatitude of the Merciful points to the grace which, as it is tl 
antithesis, is also the true remedy, of envy. The dchniLiotis of Cicero in th 
matter, Qutmadmodum misencordm (rgrtiudo ex alte^'me rebt 
su tnvtdenUa est ergntudoev altenu^ rebus secundts (Fuse lo 
agree with those of Aquinas, Jnvidus instatur de bono proxtm\ 
^iuricors autem instatur de male proxtmi *' (Summ P. li 2, 36, Tli 
angelic utteranLC seeing a kind uf composite quotation, probably fro: 
s welbkaown anthem, like the constantly recuiring “ Sancti eijustt^ i 
' 0 gaudetti* 01 Lirtamim in Domino^ ei exultatc Justi" of th 
, CofHfttHne Sanctorum^ embodying the substance of Korn. xii. ai 
I V. X? , Rev 11. 7. 

fbe port's mind had been brooding over the words of Guido del Due 
V. 37) He IS taught to see that envy has its st-irting-point in th 
^ deduLtion of our desir&s. WJien we seek earthly things, our share i 
ished whin others enter into partner'^hip with us ; not so when we seei 
niy ihn^i There, in the words of Gregory the Great, the mheritanc 
yiQi$s ei itna esit €i singulis totx " {Mor^ iv 31) 

“3 
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Because your wishes choose as happiest lot 

Where partnership doth make each portion less, 

To sighs hath envy, as the bellows, wrought ; 

But if the love of yon high sphere should bless 
Your souls, and raise your longings low on high, 
That fear would then no more your heart distress. 

For there the more each one our good* can cry, 

So much the more can each claim as his own, 

And in that convent burns more charity.” 

“Far keener hunger,** said 1, “now I’ve known, 
Than if before my tongue had nothing said, 

And more of doubt wdthin my mind hath grown. 

How can it be that good distributed 

Can with more w^calth its many owners fill 
In its possession than if few it fed r ** 

And he to me : “Because thou fixest still 
Thy spirit only upcp things terrene, 

From the true light thou darkness dost distil. 

That Good which passeth speech and bound, unseen, 
Which dwells on high, doth unto Love speed bo, 

As to a body clear the ray serene. 

What heat it finds, so much it doth bestow, 

So that how wide soever our charity, 

The Everlasting Might doth further flow. 


07 The use of the term “cloister" to the company of saints is eminently 
characteristir (C. xxvi laS ; Par, xi 99, xxv 127) In spile of all corruptions 
and s'- r life of the monastery, m its ideal, was a foreshadowing 
of th*: .. tf I . ii' . 

® The question rv-ininrtsus of those of Nicoderaus K^John ni. jj, 9). Dante 
states apparently the difhculty which he had felt himself in order that 
It might be solved by others, and the solution is put into the mouth of 
Virgil, in order that it may be seen that human wisdom agues on this 
point with the higher spintual dtscemment, which is idcntihed with Beatiice- 
i (L 77). 

®7 God, as the Supreme Good, is light (i John 1 5), and every soul that 
is c-ipable of receiving that light is as a mirror (we note the evolution of 
the thought from the saeniific law of 11 16-21), which docs not absorb hut 
reflet ts It; and so the greater the number of ^ouls, the more is the light 
mirrored, and therefore multiplied, by and for each and alt. Coxr^, tb# 
passage Chi solo Iddio . . in the Canz xvi. prefixed to Conv, iv. 401^^ 
Contf, lii. la, 15. 
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And as the souls each other know on high, 

The more there arc to love, and they love more, 
Each mirroring to each the radiancy, 

And if my thoughts to meet thy need seem poor, 

Thou shalt see Beatrice ; she shall still 
This and all other craving with her lore. 

But onward speed and seek with earnest will 

That like tlie two, the five wounds may be healed, 
Which close, when they their pain’s due measure 
fill.” 

I fain had said, “Well hast thou this revealed,” 

But saw that I had reached another round. 

So that by restless eyes my lips were scaled. 

And there I seemed as in a dream profound, 

Ecstatic, to be plunged all suddenly, 

And in a temple many people found. 

And at the gate a lady fair, with eye 

And sweet mien of a mother, said, “ My son, 

Why hast thou dealt with us thus cruelly ? ^ 

Behold thy sire and I with many a moan 

Have sought thee sorrowing,” and when she did 
cease, 

The vision which I gazed upon was gone. 

Then there appeared another ill at ease, 

And o’er her checks the tears of grief flowed 

down, ® 

As when men’s scorn deprives us of our peace, 

80 The two vices are pride and envy ; the five that remain are wrath, 
fiullenneSs (accti/ta\ avarice, gluttony, and lust. 

85 The pilgrims find them'.elves in the circle of the Wrathful, where men 
ar^urifi^, before, by examjiles, warnings, and beatitudes 

The scene is, of course, tliat of ZuAe ii 41 - 5 a In the meekne s ."ind 
tcmdeniess of the Virgin’s words Dante sees the supreme instan^^e of the 
triumph of meekness over the impul!»e which, under such circumstances, 
would have seemed natural. 

H The next example is drawn, after Dante's manner, from a strangely 
difforemt source. The story is found m Vai Al.ix , Fat ta et DtUtiy vi. 1 . 
A young Athenian had kissed the daughter of I'lsisiratus in the srreet Jler 
Stothex went to her father and demanded the punishmcut of the ofieiuler, 
anil Was Answered at> in 11 . X04-X05. 
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And said, If thou art Master of the town 

Whose name among the gods caused strife so great, 
From whence the light of knowledge far is thrown, 
On him take vengeance whose bold arm of late 
Embraced our daughter, O Pisistratus,” 

And then that Lord, with calm look and sedate, 
Seemed with a look controlled to answer thus : 

“ What shall we do to those who seek our ill, 

If he we’re loved by is condemned by us ? ” “ 

A multitude, whom flaming rage did fill, 

I then saw stone a youth, with clamour loud, 

One to another shouting, “ Kill him ! kill ! ” 

And I beheld him on his knees low-bowed, 

To earth bent down as heavy death drew near : 

But evermore his eyes as heaven's gates showed, 
And in that strife to Heaven's high Lord his prayer 
He poured that He his fierce foes would forgive. 
With such a look as unlocks pity’s tear. 

But when my mind things outward did perceive, 
Which, being without, the mind accepts as true, 

I knew no false dreams did my soul conceive. 


W The words refer to the strife between Neptune and MinarVa, when the 
foundations of Athens were laid^ as to which should be its tutelary deity 
{Met. VI. 70). 

107 is said in Acts vi. vii. as to the age of S. Stephen, but Dante 

followed the traditions of art, in themselves sufficiently probable. The first 
deacons were likely, .it the time of their appointment, to be contrasted 
^ith the elders of the Church in age as well as office {Luke xxii. 36 ; 
X jPet. V 5). 

in The words oTArts vli 5? simply state that Stephen “ saw the giory of 
God. ...” Dante adds the thought that that glory and the image of Christ 
passed throueh the eyes into the heart. 

114 Is the ** compassion " that of God or man ? The words point, if I 
mistake no^ to the latter. It could hardly be said that not the prayer, tot 
the face, of Stephen bad moved God to pardon bis duef persecutor. It 
might well be that the mcnioiy of that face, **as it were the fao<^ ot an 
e.ngti*‘ (Acts vi. 15), worked towards that persecutor's conversion. 

n 6 -ll 7 What hsid been seen was, as in a vision, true subjectnrely, yet 
having no objective reality. Such visions formed, we must believe^ a 
fiequently recurring element in Banters life, and the picture of ode watking 
as m a trance, staggering as oppressed by sleep or wme, is a touch of sd& 
portraiture. What Virgil saw on the Mount might have been seen often 00 
the streets of Verona or Ravenna. Bocc. (K. Z>,) repoxts an uotaiiorai 
1x6 
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My Leader then, who saw me, full in view, 

Act like a man who wakens from his sleep, 

Cried out, “What ails thee, taking steps untrue ? 

Nay, thou for half a league thy course dost keep 
Veiling thine eyes, and with thy legs entwined, 
Like one in wine or slumber fallen deep ? ** 

“ O my sweet Father, if my words though mind, 

I’ll tell thee,” said I, “ what I deemed 1 saw, 
When my legs ceased their wonted use to find.” 

And he : “If thou a hundred masks should’st draw, 
Over thy face, from me thou could’st not veil 
Within thy thoughts, however small, one flaw. 

What thou hast seen was that thou may’s t not fail 
To streams of peace thine heart to open quite, 
Which from the Eternal Fount for all avail. 

I did not ask, ‘What ails thee ’ as he might, 

Who looks with those eyes only which see nought, 
When reft of soul the body lies in night. 

Strength to thy feet was what my question sought : 
Thus must we spur the sluggards who are slack. 
When sight returns, to use it as they ought.” 

Onward we went through twilight, with no lack 
Of forward glances keen, to penetrate 
Far through the radiant glow of sunset’s track ; 


which he stood entranced for hours without noticing: even the stir and 
pageantry of a great procession. 

The “ waters of peace '* are those which quench the 6 re of wrath, and 
tliey flow from ihe eternal fount of the love which is also peace. The 
fdirasc may have been intended to represent the a^ua re/ecitonis of the Vul^, 
m Ps, xxiii. 7. 

5*8 Another touch of conscious self-portraiture A man may like Balaam, 
fall into a trance and see visions, and yet be none the better for them. Con- 
science, the higher self, speaking through Virgil, warns tne poet that the 
vision and the faculty divine ” are given that they may lead to action. 
Apparently Dante had felt the fatal tendencies of the dreammessof the poet’s 
temperament. 

181 We are startled at finding here, as in C. xvi. z-6, a description which 
tMms to belong rather to the poet's ** Hell." In no other way, however, 
C(»zld Dante symbolise the fact that the pission of wtaih darkens, even in 
l^earUer images of repentance, the soul's discernment, as of the things of 
£[«aT«li, so also of the right relations of the things of earth. 
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And lo ! by slow degrees a smoke-cloud great 
Drew on towards us, as the night obscure, 

Nor was there place where we might find retreat: 
This reft us of our sight and fresh air pure. 


CANTO XVI 


^hc DhetpUm fir Anger — Matto the L'^hai d —Free Will 
and Miins Cat ruction — The Church and the Empire — The 
good Gheratdo 

Gloom as of hell and of a night bereft 
Of every planet under scanty sky, 

With nfmght unclouded by the dim gloom left, 

Ne’er laid so thick a veil upon mine eye. 

As did that smoke which covered us all o’er, 

Nor sackcloth e’er so rough the sense to try ; 

For I could look with open eyes no mure ; 

Wherefore my Escort, wise and good and tried, 
Came near, and my hand to his shoulder bore. 

So, as a blind man walks behind his guide, 

Lest he should lose his way, and stumble on 
Aught through which hurt or death, perchance, 
betide, 


1 The opening words are deliberately chosen. To be conscious of wrath 
Is to be in Hell, with all its blackness of darkness, its bitterness and foulness 
(1. 13)- In the remedial methods which Dante depicts we inviy find that 
which he had found in his own expel icnce. To keep close to the 

highest human w-isUom in its calmness was sometlun,,' ; but the true remedy 
was found m the A^nus Dei which the worshipper heaid at every Mass and 
Litany. It may be noted that in all masses fur the departed “ Dona tie 
n^uiem" look the place of Dona nohih paiem," Htrt, however, as the 
souls piay for themselves the latter form has to be icad between the lines, 
„I3kauie, we may well believe, had entered into the full meaning of those 
Words as prociaiming the removal, not only of the penalty of sm, but of the 
sms themselves. Of all sms, that of anger was peihaps the most difficult 
for an Italian temper, w'lth its tenacncies to the proverbial vendeitat to 
overcome, and Dante's letter to Henry VII. against the Florentines and the 
immediately preceding Canto show how strong a hold it had on him, even 
about the time when he was writing this Canto. 
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I through that keen foul air my pathway won, 

HcarkWng to my Guide’s voice, which spake to me 
But this: “Take heed I leave thee not alone.” 
Voices I heard, and each most piteously, 

Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by. 

Still Agnus Dei led them on their -way, 

One word for all, for all one melody, 

So that their song full concord did display. 

“Do I hear spirits, Master ? ” then said 1. 

And he to me: “ Thou rightly hast descried. 

And thus they march till wrath’s bonds loosened 
lie.” 

“Who then art thou who didst our smoke divide, 

And speak’st of us as though thou still wert there, 
Where men by calends measure time and tide ? ” 
Thus speaking to us we a voice did hear. 

Whereon my Master said: “Make answer thou. 

And ask if hence a path doth upward bear.” 

And I: “ O Being, who dost cleanse thee now. 

That fair to Him who made thee thou return, 

Great marvel, if thou follow me, thou’lt know.” 

“ Far as I may with thee Fll gladly turn,” 

He answered, “ and if smoke our sight arrest, ^ 
By hearing we in company shall learn.” 

Then I began: “In fleshly weeds still drest. 

Which death dissolves, 1 take mine upward way, 
And hither have 1 come through Hell’s unrest; 

36 The spirits note, by the signs of the motion of the living body throuf^h 
the smoke and the tones of the living voice, that Dante is still m the flesh, in 
the life which is measured by the calends, nones, and jug's, the months and 
days and years, which belong to time, but have no existence in eternity. 

*6 As elsewhere, Dante declares the nature of his journey He has been 
led through the anguish of Hell (the “ if” is dei laraioty, not conUitioual) in 
way.s which modem usage ” knew not, Ihough thcie viere rt cords of a like 
pilgrimage in the case of Thneas and St, Paul (// u 13), and in the visions 
of ancient monks and hermits, like P'ra Albengo and St Btandan. The 
words imply that that kind of literature had gone out of fashion under the 
iufiueilce of the earhet Renaissance. 
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And if God in His grace the truth display, 

So that He wills that I His court shall sec, 

In manner strange to this our later day. 

Hide not thy story ere death tame on thee, 

But tell me that, and if the pass be nigh: 

So let thy words be as true guide to me.” 

A Lombard born, and Marco named was I; 

I knew the world, and did that true worth love 
Which slackened bows to hit no longer try. 

Straight on before thee lies the path above.” 

So spake he, and then added: ‘‘Thee I pray, ' 
Pray thou for me when thou on high shalt move.” 
And I to him: “ In all good faith 1 say, 
ni do what thou dost ask, but I am tried 
Within by doubt, until ’tis cleared away; 

First it was simple, now 'tis multiplied, * 

By that thy speech which makes me well aware, 
Here and elsewhere, of what had doubt supplied 
The world in sooth is desolate and bare 
Of every virtue, as thou tellcst me. 

With evil big, and overlaid everywhere. ^ 

I pray thee point out what the cause may be. 

That I may learn it and to others show; 

For some that cause in heaven, on earth some see.” 


46 Marco, who belonp-* 1 to Venice, is described as a Lombard, either 
becatjse that term is taken ai> including all Noithern Italy, or because he 
lived chiefly among the Lombard nobUa. The name of his family is passed 
over in silence. Commentators report him to have been upright, noble, 
generous, but, as his piesence in this circle of the Mount imiilies, easily 
moved to anger He had, it was said, refused, when a prisoner, to purchase 
his freedom by soliciting his friends to pay bis ransom. He may have been 
identical with the hlarco whom Viilam names as having warned Ugolino of 
Pi!$a(vii. xsi). The wild conjecture which identifies him with Marco Polo, 
the Venetian X33X is met by the fact that that great traveller survived - 

D^te and died in 133^ 

In Guido del DuLa(C. xiv. 29) had spoken of the general corruption that 
prevailed throughout Italy. Marco ( 1 » 48) had implied that few were striving 
after righteousness. What wa.s the cause of tbccMl? The astrol^ers 
referred it to the adverse influences of the stars, others to the depravity of 
man's will Which was right ? or yras there a truth on eilJher side, 
in what relation did the two causes stand to each other I 

120 ^ 
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First a deep sigh, “Ah me ! ” in bitter woe 

He breathed, and then began he: “ Brother mine, 
* The world is blind; and thence thou comest so. 
Ye who live now the cause of all assign 
To Heaven above, as though neccsbity 
Moved all with it along predestined line; 

If this were so, then in your deeds 'would lie 
Free will destroyed, and ’twere unjust to give 
Joy for good deeds, for evil, misery. 

Ye from the heavens your impulse first receive, — 

I say not all — but, granting that I say, 

Light too is given, or well or ill to live, 

And free volition, which, although it stay, 

Faint in first fight with those star-destinies. 
Conquers at last, if trained in Wisdom's way. 

Ye to a better Nature, Might more wise, 

Though free, are subject: and that makes in you 
The mind which is not subject to the skies. 
Hence if the present world take path undue 
In you the cause, on you the blame must rest: 

And now to thee will I be escort true. 


8® The answer to the question is embodied in words which present a close 
paralleUsm to Horn Od i 33. There is no reason to suppose that Dante 
had read those woids in the_ original, hut he may ha\e come across them in 
Aulus Gellius {Nott Ait vi 2) The mam thought is, however, so natural, 
that it IS scarcely necessary to n fer the words to any earlier utterance One 
who held, as a disciple of the Church’s theology must hold, the freedom of 
man’s will, could not admit a doctrine of Necessity which was fatal to it, and 
therefore to all the conceptions of Divme righteousness (Aquin. Summ. P. 1, 

!t^nte, as might have been expected from his other references to stellar 
influences (/f. XV. 55; Par, xiii 64, xxii. 112), takes an intermediate position, 
here also following Aquinas {Summ. P h. 95, 5). The planets do not -ict 
directly on the will, but they may impress certain tendencies on the human 
body, with its senses and affections, which in their turn affect, though they 
do not constrain^ the will. Against those tendencies the will has a hard 
light at first, but it gains strength in the conflict, and it is its own fault if it 
is not finally the conqueror. For that victory, however, it lequires the 
nourishment of wisdom and of erace, 

TO Another element is brought into the question. If men are subject to 
t|itt stellar influences, they are, in their freedom, subject also to the ** greater 
might " of God, to the “better nature,” which, meUiately or immediately, 
through baptism or otherwise, they may claim as His sift to them. ^ 
PiUite solves the problem which has vexed the souls of metl through all 
Z21 
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Forth from His hands whose acts His love attest, ^ 
Ere yet it be, as child the soul is brought, 

Weeping and smiling, prattling and caressed. 

The soul so simple that it knoweth nought 
But this, that from a joyous Maker sprung. 

It turns to that which with delight is fraught. 

At first a small good tempts with savour strong, 

By it ’tis tricked and after it doth press, 

If guide or bit keep not its love from wrong. 

Hence laws must as a curb the will repress. 

A king we need, one who, at least, shall see * 

That city’s towers, where dwells true Righteousness. 
Those laws arc there, but who doth them obey ? 

Not one; because the shepherd who presides 
But chews the cud; no cloven hoof hath he. 


ages, and leaves men with the gift of freedom, and therefore the burden of 
responsibility. Throughout he follows Aquinas Aquinas had followed 
Augustine (t'/?'. 7 J v i) 

Simple as the words seem, they embody the poet’s solution of another of 
the my‘;tiMies of evistence, another of the vexed questions of patristic and 
scholastic theology lie rejects, (i) the theory of iraducianism, the genet a- 
tion of the soul hv the same act as that which generates the bodj ; (2) the 
theoiy that angelic powers created it. He refers its creaiiou to an immediate 
act of God (Aqnin i. 74) 

^ It would seem as if the image of sportive childhood which had suggested 
the comparison of C xv. j-3 w.is still present to the p jet's mind._ In this in* 
stance the similitude i^i h.ijipiei. The new created soul is as an infant child, 
smiling that fust .srule wliu h is the joy of the mother's heart, weeping also 
Us first tears As dcnvinc its origin from the Gi\ er of all joy, it turns to what 
has the scniblarue or reafit' of joy, is che.ated by the semblance, and there- 
fore needs the guidance v’ ch is supplied by laws and rulers, chiefly by the 
ideal King, the Einperoi ot the ideal polity (Afon i 12, 13). In the nothing 
knows” of 1, 88 we have the rejectioi. of the Fl.itonic doctrine of innate ideas 
balanced by the vague desires foi the joy from which it has come forth, which 
rciiunds us of Wordswonli’s ode on Farfy InUmattons of ImmoHaUty* 
The comparison of 1 86 finds an interesting parallelism in the phrase of the 
Platomst Olympioclorus (Ucxkcr, Anecd Grtrc^ p. r^iQi, in Scart.\ that the 
soul descends into the body at birth, ^upocb); = “after the manner of a 
maiden.” 

The true city is, of course the ideal polity of a Chiistian state (C. xiii. 
05X The tower which the ruler should keep in view, even when he fails to 
discern the full propoi lions of the city of the Gieat King, is Justice as seen 
m the enforcement of ri.^htcous laws 

The cver-iecuriing question, Qutd leges sine ntorihusvanas proficiuni% 
comes to the poet’s mmd, and leads to the question, Whence comes that general 
neglect? Toe answer is at once lu iht •l-'qrec both mediaeval aud 

Dantesque. The “Pastor” is the srprti.. I\*. *1.1, but he belongs to tbe 
127. 
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And hence the people that beholds its guides 
Seek only the same good itself doth seek, 

Feeds on that only, asking nought besides. 

Well may’st thou see that guidance base doth speak 
The true cause that hath made the world go wrong, 
Not the corruption of thy nature weak. 

Rome once, when she to bless the w'orUi was strong, 
Was wont to have two suns that brought to sight 
The paths that to the world and God belong. 

This has quenched that; and now the sword doth 
smite. 

Joined wuth the crosier, and *tis ill that they 
Should go together by sheer force of might; 

Since joined, this casts the fear of that away. 

If thou believe not, look upon the seed; 

For by their fruits all plants their kind display. 

cate^joi'y of bcasls u’. ' ' to the Jaw, wtie uncle-m, bcraiise 

they “chewed the • jt “divide the hoof” f/.t.'. xi. 3, Deut, 

XIV. 7), 'the former aci was lu the exegesis of the StJionhiien the s'j ndjol of 
meclilatioti, the latttt <'f tlie jiower to distinj^msh dojjmns ‘,u< h ns the reUittoM 
of the Father and llie Son, of the Old and Iscw Covin. un'' (Aiiiiui. Summ \ 
2, 102, 6) Here thu do iirii.tion which D intc has ni \icw is that between the 
offices of the tenipnial .aid sjniitual ruler In its aaiotis, tlitrefoie (also 
symbolised by the hoof), the P.ipacy confounds these olfin s, .aid the lower 
good takes the plav e of the higher. It thu^. becomes a mpfi.d and worldly 
power, seeking after earihly good, ana ckrgy and laity ?dike follow its 
ex.imple. This is the “evil guidance" to which, rather than to any stell.Tr 
influences or malignity of n uurc, the prevailing corruption of ChristemU m i^ 
to be traced (comp Mon 111 15) 

The poet looks back, as in Conv iv 5^ Mon, H. 5, to the early Kmpin', 
chiefly, perhaps, to the itenod of the Autonineb, as a golden age 'I'heu the 
Emperor ruled righteously in tempoial things , the successor of S Peter (//. 
ii. 24) exercised an independent authority ov’er the Church in ■<pintaal things. 
The donation of Constantine (//. xi\ 115) had spoiled ever\ thing. 

107 The two suns arc, of course, the I'.mperor and the Pope The coin- 

g arisen presents a maikrd, pr ibablj^ a d<hbci.xle, conti.ist, to llie ordinaiy 
ap.1l exegesis of the “greriter"and “ lesser** lighis of Cri'n 1 16, as repre- 
seniinjij the subjection of the Linpne to the Chinch, fiom wl.ic h it derived its 
authority. Nat the sun and moon, but the two suns . re llie light of Christen- 
dom (comp. £/. VI 2; /*af. n. 148 «. , M'u in 1, 

1 *® So, m like mannei, the symbatisni -'f the pastoi.il ‘taff and of the Mvord 
points to the diMincUon, not the unum, of the two nioihods of iJivine govern- 
ment, of which the Temporal and .Spiruu.d Powrrs are respectively the 
representatives. A priesil - ^ ^ -.-..1 froj^ the jurisdiction of the civil 

ruler lost the restraint of a ■ ■> Tlie civil niler, m his turn, was in 

spiritual to be subjecL to the Roman i’ouuff os a Arst-boni son to his 

father (Mo». 111. 15 ), 
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CAim) XVI 
us 


Where Po and Adige water every mead, 

Once courtesy and valour had their home, 

Ere Frederick came his quarrel there to plead. 

Now with full safety one that v^ay may roam 
Who will abstain, as touched by sense of shame, 
From speaking with the good, nor near them come. 

True, three old men are left, whose lives throw blame 
From the old age upon the new, and slow 
God seems the better life to let them claim: 


XVe enter on Dante's retrospect of the history of the previous century 
as an induct'—i i r. his position, Lombardy, Romagna, the Majca 
Trevigiana, ' . i'.-! Dantes manner (C. xiv. 92; xviiL 61), by 

their rivers, had, m the good old days of the emperors, from Barbaro><sa 
onwards, presented bright examples of a chivalrous life (C. xiv. 97-126 ; 
Ccw* iv. 14). All hai* been ruined by the long conflict of Fredmch II. 
with Honorius 111 ., Giegory IX , and Innocent IV., and m that cimflict 
each party, the Popes pre-emincntlv , had usurped an authority which 
belonged to the otliei. In contrast with that idc.il excellence, the grave 
irony of the poet speaks (perhaps from personal experience) of the “ saTet\ 
with which a man may travel to aad fro in that region, subject only to the 
condition that he avoids the good who are like-muidcd with himself. Ibe 
“good" arc eithei the Ghibellines, or more probably those who, like Dante 
himself, shunned the falsehood of extremes (Par. xvn. 61-69). 

131 The state of Northern Italy was, from Dante's view, a» bad as that 
trf the Cities of the Plain (Gen xviu. 23-33). In Florence there had been 
two righteous men (If. vi. 73); in the whole of Lomb.irdy and Romagna 
there are only three, and they are advanced in years, and desire only to be 
taken to the “belter life" behind the veil. Conrad da Palazzo was of 


Brescia, of whom commentators (probably paraphrasing Dante) speak in 
highest terms. Two facts are worth noting! (1) that he bore the banner of 
his city, and, when both hands were cut olf in battle, clasped it in his arms 
and (2) that in 1296 he was chosen as PodesU xn Piacenza. Of 
herai^o da Camino of Trcvigi we know, over and above the adjectives <rf 
commentators, something more from I 3 aute's own pen He is arguing in 
CoHV. iv. 14 against what wc should call the doctrine of heredity, “The 

S randfather of Gherardo wat," he sa>s, “one of the worst scoundrels that 
rank the waters of Silc and Cagnano (rivers of the Tievigiana), Ghcrardo 
himself was honoured in life, and his memory was honoured still.” Assum- 
ing Z508 as the date of the Conv., this would involve Gherardo's death 
between 1300 and 1307, and this leaves little or no room for a tradition 
rejmrted in Arriv 746, that Dante took refuge with him after his supposed 
quanfel with Can Grande. Other writers add that he was a patron of poets 
and men of letters (Barozzi, DauU / suo Sec^lo^ p 803), and that m 1295 he 
^nferrail knighthood on Azzo VIII. of Este at Fe.iara (Murat, Ann, 
itt95). Guido da Castel of Reggio, honoured as the rukr and protector of 
that city, hi named in Cotvu. iv. x6 as noblet than Alboin della Scala. He 
b said, out without adequate authority, to have been a writer of Italian 
poetry ; to have been invited to the court of Can Grande to meet Dante ; to 
nave received the p et as his own raest. What is specially noted of hint b 
that his fame had spread beyond his own countrymen, and that even the 
French, who had but one name for all Italians, spoke of him as the “ simple 
”4 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XVI 


Conrado of Palazzo, Gherardo 

The good, and Guido Castcl, better styled 
The simple Lombard, as the French words go. 

Say henceforth that the Roman Church, beguiled 
To blend two governments distinct in one. 

Hath in the mire itself and them defiled.’* 

“ O Marco mine,’* 1 said, ‘‘right well is shown 
The proof, and now I see why Levi’s race 
Were left without a heritage, alone. 

But what Gherardo nam’st thou of such grace 
That he remains, as from a vanished age, 

To show a barbarous world its foul disgrace?” 

“ Either thy speech deceives, or else would gauge 
My knowledge,” said he, “that, with Tuscan 
tongue. 

Thou know’st not good Ghcrardo’s lineage 
No other name I know to him belong, 

Unless his daughter Gaia one supply, 

God keep thee: I may not my course prolong. 

Lombard.'* The Rue des Lombards in Paris, like our own ** Lombard 
Street^" is probably a survival of that old nomencUture. We note the 
adjective as having been used jn C vii 130 of Henry III. of England. 

128 Xhe words embody the whole theory of the De Mon The vice of the 
Papacy was that it insisted on absorbing the inherent rights of the Empiie, 
confounded where it ought to have distinguished, and did not divide the 
hoof.*' And so, in words which are reproduced from V. E. 11. 4, *'it falls 
into the mirc," ^ 

180 After the manner of his time, Dante reads his own theory into the 
rules of Num, xa in. 20, Josh, xiii. 14 The Levites had no tribal inhent- 
ance, but were left to depend for all beyond their dwellings the tithes 
and offerings of the people, and the Christian priesthood ought to have 
followed their example. Comp, the same thought in C, xix. xts ; Mon 
iiL xo. 

140 Of Gaia we have nothing but discordant guesses, assuming that she is 
stigmatised as the wanton, degenerate daughter of a noble father {JSenv , 
Ott,s that she is named as being, like him, a pattern of all womanly 

excellence Anon ^ hior , Butt). The apparent strangeness of 

Dante's assumed ignorance of the man whom we only know through hinat 
probably represents two facts : (1) that be did not even know Gherardo's 
name in 1300; (e) that he was surprised when he knew him at the excel* 
Icnce which had neither sought nor gaintd popularity.^ This is bis 
way of indicating the contempt for mere notoriety which is expressed ixi 
Cwv, iv. x6. 
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CANTO XVll 


Behold the dawn that gleams through dusky sky. 

E'en now grows bright, and I must needs depart, — 
Yonder the Angel comes — ere he draw nigh." 

And he no more would hear, but walked apart, 


CANTO XVII 


T/5(C Dream of the Ptissionate Ones — ^The Retra^^cct — l^he 
Four th Circle — I’he Slothjul 


Bethink thee, Reader, if on Alpine height, 

A cloud hath wrapt thee, through which thou hast 
seen, 

As the mole through its membrane secs the light, 
How when the vapours moist and dense begin 

Themselves to scatter, then the sun's bright sphere ^ 
All feebly enters in the clouds between : 

And thus thy power of fancy will appear 
Swift to discern how I at first again 
The sun beheld, whose setting now was near. 

While with my Master's faithful steps were ta'en 
Mine own in measured pace, I left the cloud, 

For dying rays that fell on sea-washed plain. 

142 'fhe C[lt.ainini; is not that of the sun — that could not penetrate through 
the dense sriiokc (C xvurio)— but the brightness of the Angel of Peace, who 
is dc'.cnhevl more fully in C j«vii. 57 

144 'j he soul was not allow ed to appear before the angel until it had com* 
pleted the full term of its purification. 

1 Another reminiscence of mountain travel, but the word Alp ” is to be 
taken in its generic sense of high pastuie ground, and not as referring 
specially to the Alps of Switzeiland or Savoy. 

^ The belief in the blindness of the mole may have been derived from 
Aristotle Ah 1 q), or Pliny (// N xi. 52), or still more probably 

from ilran. Latini (Tes ti 64). A modern Italian naturalist. Savi of Pisa, 
has, it may be noted, found in the Apennines a mole in whicti the eye isao 
minimised tliat be has classified it as a new species, Talpa caca. Dante, 
however, implies partial vision. 

^ 1 follow most commentators in taking kggiera" as conveying the sense 
of eajie, not of difficulty. 

^ Virgil and Dante issued from the cloud, but it was near sunset, awl the 
base of the Mountain was already shrouded in d.irkness. 
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O Power of Fancy, that full oft hast showed 
Thy spell to rob our sense, that we hear not 
Though round us thousand trumpets blare aloud, 
Who moves thee, if sense hath her power forgot ? 

By light thou then ait moved which heaven doth 
range, 

Per se, or Will that doth its course allot. 

Of her transgression who her form did change 
Into the bird that most delights in song, 

Then in my fancy came the vision strange ; 

And so my mind withdrawn by impulse strong 
Within itself, I failed to apprehend 
What else upon my outward sense did throng. 

Then on my high-pitched fancy 'gan descend, 

One on a cross, of scornful mood, with pride 
In look and mien, and so his life did end. 

The great Ahasuerus by lus side 

Stood with Queen Esther, and just Mnrdecai, 

Who in all words and deeds was true and tried. ^ 


In this, as jn C. xv, 115-123, we have a dktinct self-portr.iiturc. As in 
the story from Bocc. I'.P., there refeire*! to («V that state of t cstasy when 
the mind was dead to all impiessioiis through the senses was ,ni experience 
sufficiently familiar. The “ thousand trumpets ’* sf em to refer almost speci- 
fically to the military procession at Siena of wlucli lie, plunged in meditation 
over a book, was utt»*ily unronscious In such a tiance-likc slate the soul 
receives its impressions either from the heavens /rr se, i.i?., fiom stellar 
influences, or, as in the case of seers and prophets (and Dante would seem 
to class himself with that order), by a special act of God. 

The story of the inccstuoua passion of Tereus, king of Thrace, the 
husband of Procne, for his wife’s sister Philomela, of Procne’s terrible 
revenge, and of the tiansformation of all three and of Procne’s son Itys into 
birds, Is told in full by Ovid (flfet vi. 412-6701 and need not be repealed 
here. Ovid, it maybe noted, leaves it uncertain which of the two sisters 
was changed into a swallow, and which into a nightingale Greek writers 
for the most part identify Procne, and Latin writeis PbilomeJa, wi|,h the 
bird of song. Dante manifestly follows the Latin tradiiion. Procne served 
as an example of murderous h.ite It is scarcely conceivable that Dante 
could have preferred the son§ of the swallow to that of the nightingale. 
Comp. C ix. 13 ; Virg. Bci. vi 81 ; Anst. KAef iii 3. 

The second example is that of Hamati lii -vii.). Tbc 

represents him not as hung on a " gallows,” but impaled or crucified,^ ^*JSt 
vifxrzY excelsam parari ertteem ’* ^sik* v. 14), and this is the meaning of 
ihtHeb, 
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And as that image broke and passed .av^ay, 

, Of its own motion like a bubble thin, 

When fails the moisture, whence it sprang, to stay. 

A maiden rose my dreaming thoughts within, 

Who wept with bitter tears, and said : “ O Queen, ^ 
Why has wrath led thee ’gainst thy life to sin ? 

Not to lose me, Lavinia, thou hast been 

Self-slain : now thou hast lost me, mother mine ; 
Grief for thy fate above all else is keen.” 

As sleep is broken, when new light doth shine 
Upon the closcd-up eye all suddenly, 

And broken quivers, ere it life resign, 

So vanished then mine airy phantasy, 

Soon as a beam upon my features fell, 

Far brighter than is wont to meet our eye, 

I turned, that where 1 was ] might see well, 

When a voice said . Jjo! Jirre the upward way,” 
And left no room for other thought to dwell, 

And made my will such eagerness display, 

To look upon his face that spake to m % 

As, till ’tis met, can never tranquil ' 

As at the sun which strains our pov 'e, 

And veils its true form in cxces o' - ht, 

So failed me then my vision’s facm ^ 

“A spirit this divine that gives us right “ 

Direction in our way without our prayers. 

And with his glory hides himself from sight. 

S 3 The dissolving views remind us of Shakespeare : — 

** The air hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of Macfiefh^ i 3. 

84 For the story of Amata, mother of Lavinia, who hanged herself in 
anticipation of the death of Turnus, and of -^neas becoming, in his pUtce, 
her daughter’s husband, see xii 595, which Dante expands. In his 
epistle to Henry VII. Dante relers to it as a warning against yielding to 
selfish pasiiions instead of accepting apparent evil for the sake of a greater 
go«>d {tp. vii. 7>. g 

48 The light is that of the Angel of Pepce (C. xvi. 14?), who points to the 
pass that leads to the next circle, and who ls, in Milton’s pnras^ ** dark 
with excels of light ” ; so dazzling in his gloiy that Dante cannot discern his 
form(l 57X 
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For us, as man doth for himself, he cares, 

For he who waits for prayer, yet sees the need, 
With grudging spirit to deny prepares. 

Let us, thus summoned, onward now proceed, 

^nd haste to climb ere darkness falls apace, 

Else, till day come, our power were small indeed.” 
Thus spake ray Guide, and he and 1 our pace 

^uick turned to where a stairway mounted high ; 
Soon as 1 reached the first step’s resting-place, 

I heard the whirr, as if of wings, float by, 

And fan me in the face, and utter “Blest 
Those who make peace, nor know malignity.” 

{'"en now so steeply upward in the West 

Struck the las* rays whereon night follows swift, 
That far and ivide above stars showed their crest. 

0 strength of manhood, why thus from me drift ” 

1 said within myscli, as feeling gone 

Ail j o’vcr 1 had my limbs *>0111 earth to lift. 

’■ n! i iv, there where further ribC was none 
• tno" ‘r ^ , ?nd so we halted there, 

P AC L . t 'in the «hore is won. 

\ iistcrud ^ ‘ at 1 might hear 

tin circ.'c in that opened thence, 

^ non L rrt my < (er drawing near : 


I’l . vvr ids, general i igh m their form, <ieemto point to some per«ional 
c> pent'ice of disappointm. nt, v'hen Daalc had hoped for help from one who 
“AW his need but waited to he asked and was then refused. It jarred on 
I>inte's sensitiveness Itiat he was compelled to solicit the cold hand of 
< naniy, and to solicii it in vain W.is he thinking of Henry VII. t 

Line li had, it will be remembered, indiuited the approacli of night, 
'the SidiitHtion ot the angel takes, a.s throughout, the form of one of the 
ll':aljtudes (jT/a// v. 9). After the manner of Aquinas (tVi.7»rw/. u 78, i, 
3) and Gregory the Great (Mor. v. 30), Dante distinguishes between the 
righteous anger against evil as such, and the evil passion which has its root 
in ‘‘Cifishness 

TO Is this sudden sense of loss of strength symbolic of the new dreie, that 
of SuUcnnes'-, or acndia^ on winch the pjlgnm has now entered'^ or is it 
part of the law which Sordello had announced in C vn. 53, 54, that law 
representing the spinlual truth that the soul needs an interval of rest, a 
letreat,'' as it were, after conquering one foim of evil, before LUtenngon 
its conflict With another. 

II 
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CANTO XVII 


“O my sweet Father, tell me what offence 
Is cleans^ in tins round where wc*re arrived ; 
Though our feet stay, stay not thine eloquence.** 
And he to me : “ The love of good, deprived “ 

01 Its due power to act, is here restored. 

And the slow oar finds here swift stroke revived. 

But that thou may’st receive yet clearer words, 

Turn thou thy mind to me, and thou shalt gain 
From our delay fruit worthy to be stored. 

Nor ever God nor creature in IIis train,” 

So he began, “ dear Son, was void of love. 

Be it of sense or soul ; this thou see^st plain. 

Sense never from its natural end doth rove ; 

The other may by evil object err, 

Or strength, below just measure or above. 

If to the chicfcst good the will it stir, 

And in the second find proportion due. 

Its pleasure has no evil character ; 

But when it turns to ill, or doth pursue 

Good with more eager care, or less, than right, 

The thing made to its Maker works untrue. 

Hence thou canst judge how for you must unite 
In Love the seed of every excellence, ^ 

And of each act that penalties requite. 

And since Love never turns its fixed gaze thence, ^ 
Seeking the good of that wherewith *tis one, 

Against sclf-hatc all things have sure defence : 

ro D&nte's question js an<;wered briefly. The sin of acetefta is defined, 
nearly in the words of Aqiunas tOrock a»ci78€to=tjrfr7/^ ;Vrtf=:carelc<isne‘-''k a'> 
a spiritual sloth, the 6lugp;i^>tmess of the soul in its love of “ Acedia tfa 

depnmit ammuin homimsut tnhdtt agete " ( Aquin. ^umm 1.73, 

o). But beyond that answer Dance seizes on the upeinni; for a theological 
lecture^ the “meditation” of the '* retreat,*’ such as he delighted in, and 
such as he had already given in Cotvu 111 1, iv. az, on the nature of the love 
of good in Its true and its perverted states. In this, after hia manner, he 
folmws Aquinas and Augustine, the latter of whom defines virtue as “ amt>r 
ordimttusjf" vice as “ amor non o^dt^tus ” {Ctv. D. xv. aa). He» the 
absence or that order is traced in its manifold developments. To substitute the 
lower good for the higher, to love the higher too little or the lower too much, 
leads to cal elr 1 • «, s.i - * . •'.?* ti spiritual sloth. Comp, ( 7 sasi. p 93. 

^ The w ue bul au ei..ia v.i v. 89, but, as given by Dantc^are 
X30 
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And since we cannot deem that aught lives on, 
SeU-ccntrcd, sundered from the Cause of all, 

Room in our hearts for hating Him is none. 

So it remains, if right my judgment fall. 

The ill \vc love is in our neighbour found, 

And triply may that love your clay befall ; 

There arc who on their neighbour’s rinn found 
Their hope of rising, and for this alone 
Would wish his greatness levelled with the ground; 

There are who fear to see their power o’erthrown, 
Their honour, fame, and grace, by others’ rise, 

And seek rheir damage to relieve their own ; *** 

And there are those so chafed with injuries. 

That they of vengeance aic full greedy still. 

And such must needs their neighbour’s harm desire ; 

This threefold love is wept for down this hill. 

Now of the other 1 would have thee know, 

That follows good with passion ordered ill. 

Each dimly fixes on his good, that so 

His mind may rest, and this he will require. 

And therefore after this each man doth go. 


probably ijotrodlkcd from Aquinas (Sutttvi i. 3, 39, 4), Even in the 
extremest cases of apparent self-loathing, ab in suicide, the man is seeking, 
however 1 ) 11041 /, what seems to him the good most within his reach, 

#^09 In face of human experiences, recognised by Dante himself (//. ui. 
103, XXV. 3), the dogma thus stated seems somewhat of the nature of a 
paradox. It is saved from that character, however, after the scholastic 
method, disttnguendo. If men apprehend God, as indeed He is, as infinitely 

f ood, the source of all good for themselves and others, they cannot hate 
[im. It IS only when they think of Him as acting in wavs which are acci* 
dents, and not of the essence, of His being, as f--'- ^ p.. niching their 

ill-ordered desires of good, that their love pass > u.lo . .ii, jr.. s > into hatred 
(Aquin. Sutnm^ i. 3, 34 i) 

The ill-regulated affection, the object of which is the good that belongs 
to other men, is traced in its threefold working There is the pnde which 
desires the humiliation of others that it may glory in its own pre-eminence ; 
Ihecni^ which grieves at their prosperity as inierfenng with >U own ; the 
vindictive wrath which is roused by acts that wound iheir self-love (Aquin. 
Snmm, ii. 2, 36. I, 162. 3), and m all these instances the will is choosing, 
not evil as such, but evil which for the time seems good to the clouded 
intellect. 

The phrase seems taken from Augustine, nos, pomint^ ad U 

inettietufn *st cor nostrum dome reguiescat in to** i. iX 

* 3 * 
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If love be slow to that sight to aspire, *** 

Or to pursue, then doth this margin’s round. 

After due penance purge each wrong desire. 

What other good there is leavco bliss unfound : 

It is not happiness, it is not good 
Essential, of all good both fruit and ground. 

Love, by that lower good o’ermuch subdued, 

Above us here bewails in circles three ; 

But how that triple order meets each mood, 

1 tell thee not, that thou may’st seek and see.” 


CANTO XVlIl 


Vtrgiri Doctrine of Love — The Slothful — The Abbot of San 
Ztm 


The great Instructor to its close had brought 

His reasoning high, and searched with eager gaze, 
Whether my face with full content were fraught ; 

And I, as spurred by thirst that nought allays. 

Without was mute, but said within, “Perchance, ® 
He grieves that J o*cr many questions WMie.” 

But that true Father, seeing, at a glance. 

The timid wish that kept itself concealed, 

Speaking, gave my speech courage to advance. 

And 1 : “ O Master, so my sight lives healed, ^ 

In this thy light, that I discern full clear, 

Whate’er thy speech implies or hath revealed. 


ISI The other tripartite forms of evil, rising out of an ill-reculated love for 
lower or counterfeit good, aie avju-ice, gluttony, and lust, and these three are 
purified ia the higher circles of the Mountain which the pilgrim still has to 
traverse. 

^ The subtle inner questionings of the poet are partly quieted, pftrily 
roused, by the dissertation of the previous Canto. What is that Love, the 
light or wrong direction of which is the cause, on the one hand, of all holiness, 
on the other, of all evil 7 Virgil has accordingly once more to appear ia the 
diaracter of an expounder of Aquinas. 

* We have what reads like a reproduction of what JDante had lelt itf 
13 * 
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Wherefore I pra/ thee, gentle Father dear, 

That thou show me that love from whence arise 
All acts that good or otherwise appear.” 

“ T urn thou to me,” said he, “ the eager eyes 
Of thy keen spirit ; this will manifest 
The error of blind leaders, self-styled wise. 

The soul, that’s made in love to “find its rest, 

Is moved by all that comes in pleasure’s hue, 
Soon as by pleasure it to act is press’d. 

Your power perceptive from some object true 
Impression draws, and it unfolds within, 

So that the soul it doth to gaze subdue ; 

And if thus turned, it bends itself to win. 

Love is that bending ; that is Nature’s might, 

By pleasure new created, and bound in. 

Then, as the fire mounts upward to the height, 

By its own essence which is made to rise * 
There, where on kindred matter it doth light, 

So the soul captive to its longing flies — 

The spirit’s motion — and then rests knows none, 
Till the thing loved fruition full supplies. 

Now may a|^ear to thee how little known 
Is truth imto those people who maintain 
That to all love per se may praise be shown ; 
Because perchance its substance praise may gain 
As always good ; yet not each seal’s impress 
Is good, though good the wax itself remain.” 


converse with some honoured tencher. Was it a reminiscence of the days 
when he was content to sit at Brunetto Latim's feet? (//. xv. 85.) 

iS The error of the blind leaders of the blind is tJial of the Epicureans, who 
oontanded that as man's desires naturally turned to goid, every such desire 
most, factOt be worthy of praise and therefore to be gratified (1. 36X 
Line ZQ t^ows us back on the pictuie of the new-born soul seeking whatever 
P^veS delight (C. xvi. 86) That inclination is, however, consecj^uent on the 
ideal picture which the mind forms to itself of what is likely to give pleasure. 
But that picture may, through the weakness of man's mtefiect, fail to corre* 
^sond with the reality. The subjective good may not be identical with the 
ot^eedve. The wax," the desire for good, may be natural, and so far 
^0^ in itself, but it receives a wrong impression from the seal of the imagioa* 
itoo, Cosip. Witie and Phil, in loco^ and Osan p 124, 
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“ Thy language, and my following mind no less ^ 
Behind thee,” said I, “show me what is Love, 

But this begets in me more doubt*s distress ; 

For if Love from without our mind doth move, 

And the soul moveth not with other feet, 

Then neither right nor wrong doth merit prove,” 
And he to me : “ What reason's sight doth meet, 

That I can tell ; beyond it thou must wait 
For Beatrice, faith's work to complete. 

Each form substantial, which is separate 
From matter, yet with it in union bound, 

In special virtue doth participate. 

This, without act, is still by sense unfound. 

And shows itself through its effects alone. 

As life in plant when green leaves spread around ; 

In the dialogue between the Master and the Scholar we have a sugges-^ 
tive type of the s^.hulastic disputations of a mediaeval university, such as 
Dante may hinvself have taken part in at Pans or Oxford or Bologua. Comp 
Par. XXIV., XXV., xxviii If we cannot help loving, and therefore pursuing, 
the external object which our imagination pictures to us as conducive to our 
good, where docs free will cone in ? What in that case is the functioa of the 
moral sense before action, or of conscience after it ? Are we not shut up to a 
theory of deteiminism, i e., of necessity, which is fatal to human responsi- 
bility'/ 

Virgil, as the representative of human wisdom, admil^hat he can offer 
but a partial solution of the problem of free will. Ihai^ust comq from 
Ileatnce, as representing the supematural light of a revealed wisdoin, 4,e,t as 
tlie theology which is the Setentzn hcientiarum. 

4® Ihe soul is, in scholastic terminology, the ''substantial form,” f.f., the 
essence, of man's nature. Without it the man is not. As such, it has its 
own specific virtue, *.r., its own ideas, tendencies^ and capacities. These arc 
Icnowr, in their effects, as the nature of the plant is known by its leaves and 
flowers and fruits, as the instinct of the bee is seen in its making honey ; but 
what is the source either of the primal conceptions or the primal desires, 
whether innate, inspired, or determined by stellar influences or a laW 
heredity, Dante will not say. The first desires, even it directed to Counter- 
feits of good, are simply neutral, deserving neither praise nor blame; but 
with them there is iiin.ite in the soul (here Dante is not doubtful, for with him 
it was a primary fact of consciousness) a power that judges, warns, 
what we know as conscience. This stand* as warder at the gale throujth which 
desire passes into act, bungs with it the sense of merit or dement, is the 
foundation of human liberty, and ihtrcfore of all systems of ethics which are 
worthy of the name, chiefiy that of the " Master of those who know** (/f, iv* 
iji; comp. Miftt. L xa) Hence, even if we allow that every desire in men 
may be traced to a law of cause and effect, and admit so far the postulates of 
Determinism, there is yet a “noble virtue" in man, which theolog)i; em- 
bodied in Beatrice, recognise^ as kc' ping man from being bound hand and 
foot^n the iron cham of necessity. Comp Par, v. 19 . 
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Wherefore in man must still remain unknown 
What is the source of first cognitions true, 

And how of things we seek desires have grown, 
Which, as the bcc seeks honey, so in you 
Arc found as instinct, and to this first will 
No merit or of praise or blame is due. ^ 

Now since round this all others cluster still. 

Virtue innate that counsels, in you dwells. 

And o’er assent should watchman’s part fulhl. 

This is the source, from which, as fountain, wells 
Merit’s true cause in you, accordingly 
As it takes good or bad loves, or repels. 

Th%, who in reasoning did the depths descry. 
Perceived in man this liberty innate, 

So to the world they left Morality* 

Hence let us say that though each love may dare, ^ 
As from necessity, in you its rise, 

Yours is the power to guide and moderate. 

That noble power thy Beatrice descries 

In the free will ; seek therefore thou to know 
Thou hast it, if of it she thee advise.” 

The moon, ^ though at midnight wandering slow, 
Shaped like a bucket all m fiery sheen, 

Made the stars few and feeble in their glow ; 

And moving ’gainst the heavens us course was seen. 

In paths the sun inflames when hfe of Rome 
Sees it go down ’twixt Corsi and Sardine. 

And ^Jiat high soul who made of old his home, 

Pietola, than Mantua more renowned, 

Had made my doubts no longer burdensome. 

W The moan was nsing at or about midnigitr Astronomical commentators 
froJii XI to 11.58 P.M., and it was, it will be remembeied, the P.i'cbal 
moon ftve days after the full At that season the inhabit. int of Rome (I ^aute 
VntS probably at Rome at the assumed date of toe vision) sees the sun setting 
at A point through which a line won hi pasb between Corsica and baidinia. 
The moon was semi-gloVmUr or gibbous, like a bucket ; the stars paled before 
it. A V. / “ gives “ like t crag " 

• SSl Andes near Mantua, the buihplace of Virgil, identified with the 
IMdueval Pietola. 
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Whence f, who to my questions now had found 
An answer that was manifest and plain, 

Stood like a man in dreamy slumbers bound. 

But from me soon that somnolence was ta*en 
Full suddenly, by crowd who then behind 
Our backs had turned, and on our steps did gain. 
As, where Ismenus and Asopus wind, 

Men saw of old by night wild tumult held. 
When Thebes had need for Bacchus to be kind, 
So on that circle, far as 1 beheld, 


Came on a troop with eager step who trodc, 

By good will and a righteous love impelled. 

Soon they were on us, for upon their road 

With speed they ran, that whole crowd’s wide extCM 
And two in front cried out, as tears down flowed 
“ Mary in haste unto the mountain went ; 

And “ Caisar, firm llerda to subdue, 


Massilia crushed, to Spain his footsteps bent.” 
‘‘Haste, haste ! that time may not be lost by you, 'I 
Through lack of love,” forthwith the others cnc4j||^ 
“ That zeal in doing good may grace renew.” 


88 The “ drowsiness " which reminds us of C. ix. ir, xxvii. 92, may m 
be connected with the sin of acciJta from which the pilgrim is now I 
purified; in part x^erhaps with the weariness of the iiaiural man afteJ 
tension of the brain-power on such profound mysteries. For him, as pei 
for it was a refieshtnent to come into contact with human leelinffiE 
experiences. . 

« The comparison tomes from Statius {Tkth. ix. 434), A.sop«5 
Ismenus are the two rivers of Thebes, along the lianks of which rushi 
processions of the worslnppcis of Bacchus with their wild orgiastic 
Comp. Eurip Bacck, The speed of the souls that draw near shows th^ 
have already in part conquered their besetting sin. ' 

100 As elsewhere, the examples which arc the spurs of action are 
both from sacred history {L^e 1 ^9^ and from secular. The refe* 
Ceesar comes from J.ucan (1. 151, in. iv ). The motive of selection 
case was that each was unconsciously looking towards the mauifesli.. 
Dante's ideal of a perfect polity as seen in the right union of the Empu 
theChptdiof Christ {Mon. m ad Jin, , Hrg. 52a), llerda, AtW ’ 
was the scene of the battle 111 which Cmsar defeated the two 
Pompeius, Afranius and Petreiui. 

lOS I have taken “ grace “ as the object, not the subject of the . _ 
but the words admit of either rendering. W’hat Dante seems to 
scholastic doctrine of “ grace of couguiii}," r r , that the efforts of mi 
do good are effective in making them meet to receive grace for doA 
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** O ye, in whom keen will intensified 
Atones perchance for slackness and delay, 

When your good deeds by lukewarm soul were tied, 
This living man — and here no lie I say, — 

Seeks, if the sun relight us, to ascend : 

So tell us where the pass yields nearest way/* 
IjThese were the words of him, my Guide and Friend. 
And one of those same spirits said, Come near 


Behind, and to the opening thou shah wend. 
> strong our will a forward course to steer, 

We cannot stay ourselves, so pardon thou. 

If this our duty rudeness should appear, 

I at Verona, took St. Zeno’s vow 
iAs Abbot, under Barbarossa brave, 

I Of whom in sorrow Milan speaks e*en now ; 
\d one there is with one foot in the grave, 
{iWho shall ere long that monastery rue, ’ 
VAnd in his power there find a burden grave, 


iifi 




doctrine is condemned by the Church of England in Art. jciii., which 
~ifaes to recognise God’s grace even in those efforts. 

The soulsp of the sullen, now so quick to move, .'ire moving under the 
ilight from left to right. They cannot stop, and have to apologise for 
ing want of courtesy to which they are led by ihcir new-born 
Less, by their desire to meet the rcquiicmcnts of the Divine 
sness. 

Who the abbot was we are left to guess. The early commentators 
.n Alberto, but no such name is found in the records of the Abbey of 
10 in Barbaxossa’s reign (1x52-1190) 'I'hc chief abbot of that time was 
ardo id. 1x78), who was invested by the Emperor with jniisdiciion 
many villages near Verona; but the few Dets recorded of him, his 
stion of the chui ch and the erection of a new campanile, seem to speak 
,vity rather than sloth From his studies of Veronese history, Dante 
i Iwew, while at the Court of Can Grande, more of his inner life, and 
to point the moral that theie maybe spiritual sluggishness m the 
of outward diligence. 

There seems no reason for taking “good” as ironical, as many have 
From Dante's standpoint Barbarossa embodied the mipenal ideal, 
'.ytf chivalrous, and, in many things noble , and even the cruelly with 
he created Milan and Cremona would seem to the poet little more than 
ecus }udgmcnl on their rebellion against a Divine order. Comp, the 
to the Flcr**ntines. 

Here the Li'iiimeiiUtors are for onc^* agreed The. prophetic words 
of Alberto drlD Scala (d. 1301). He h.ui three legitim ite sons, Barto* 
{eL 130^). Alboin (d, 13x1% and Francesco, better known as Can 
and lieMtles iheKc a bastard son Giuseppe, whom he made Abbot of 
• (1291-1314)10 the great injury of the discipline and reputation <A 
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Because his son, in body foul to view. 

And worse in mind, and illegitimate. 

He hath set up in place of shepherd true.” 

If more he said, or ceased, I cannot state, 

So great a space already lay between ; 

But this I heard and gladly now relate. 

And he who in all need my help had been, 

Said, “Turn thou this way, and behold these two 
Putting sharp bit on coward souls and mean.” 

In rear of all they cried, “ That wretched crew 
To whom the Red Sea opened, all were dead. 

Ere Jordan might the heirs of promise view ; 

And they who from the toil and trouble fled. 

Nor with Anchises* son endured the end, 

Passed to a life on which no fame was shed.” 

Then, when apart from us those souls did wend 
So far from us, we saw their face no more, 

A new thought in my spirit 'gan ascend ; 

From this were others born of diverse race, 

And so from this to that I rambled on, 

That wandering thus mine eyelids closed apace, 

And I to dream changed meditation. 


the monastery, and, as Dante intimates, to his own infinite lossw The 
chronicle reports miny acts of violence and outrage on the pait of the abhot, 
some debcrihing him as only “ ” with something of the insanity of 

Caligula. The int-rc f-ici r.j his i ’ „ i to have been, by the Canon 

law, a bar to his pi omotion. ■ * ■ • ' .1 natural son who was Abbot 

of St. Zeno in 1321, and afterwards Bi‘^hop of Verona. The question 
naturally tises whether these woiclj, ever came to the knowledge of Can 
Grande, Dante’s protector, the hero of H. i. loi, and Par, xvii. 71, and 
whether they were written before or after Dante’s traditional quarrel with 
him. 

1 *® As before, examples are followed by warnings The Israelites who 
came out of Egypt (comp C. ii. 46) perished through tiieir coward sloth* and 
did not enter on the inheritance of Canaan {Num. xiv. , Deut. i. 26*36; 
Jfib. lii. 15-19). Many of the companions of /P.neas chose to reauda in 
SiOiljr with Acestes (/£■«. v. 746-701), and so forfeited their share In the 
inheritance of Italy. They choice safety rather than glory, and that whs 
essence of the sin of accidia. 

141 ITie picttirc that follows is another 
Thought crowds on thought till at list the stage of ecstasy is leached, and 
thne comes the vision with which C. xix. ojicna. It is notireable ia 
thU circle alone tlierc is no request for the intercessory prayers of otheMt* 
138 
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Drtam oj the Siren — The An^tl of the Fifth Circle — The 
Lovers of Money — Pope Hadrian V. 

It was the hour at which day’s heat doth fail 
Longer to warm the coldness of the moon. 

When o’er it Earth’s or Saturn’s chills prevail, 

When geomancers sec their Great Fortune 

In the far East before the break of day, ® 

Rise by a path still dim, to brighten soon ; 

I saw in dreams a woman pass that way. 

Stammering, cross-eyed, and with misshapen form, 
"Who did maimed hands and pallid face display. 

I looked on her, and as the sunbeams warm 

The stiff cold limbs which were benumbed by night, 
So then my gaze her tongue to speak did charm, 

Is there an implied relribiuion in this omission’ Were they who had been 
so negligent and apathetic on caith, now to dree their weird,'* unaided by 
the sympathy of otliers ? 

1 The hour at which dreams are true (C ix. i8 ; //. xxvi 7) is defined, 
afer Dante's manner, 'is that at which the night tempeialuro attains its 
ffteu-wfUM vf cold. 1 he moon and Satuin were supposed ti) Kadwte cold, 
as also was the earth, aftei it had parted with the heat absorbed during the 
day from the sun It was, i ^ , just before .’.i* ' "■ 

* The words refer to an elaborate system <*' 1 ■ , which consisted in 

marking sand or paper at landomwith an indefinite number of doU, which 
were then formed, according to certain rules, into sixteen squares, the doU 
in which received their names according as they 'ipproximated more or less 
closely to the figures of certain constellations. The “ greater fortune" was 
that m which the dots icpiesi nted the position ot the stars in Aquarius and 
Ksces, orposstbly those of Uisa Major {Fhtf). 

The form which appears in the poet's \ision is defined in I. ig as that of 
the Siren, in 1 . 58 as that of the ‘‘ancient sorceiess,” who represents the sms 
which remain to be cleansed in the upper circles of the Mount, i e., the love 
of lower good, as seen in avaiice, gluttony, and lust. The vision seems m 
part a reproduction of Prav. vii 10-12, the distorted eyes, the bent form, the 
crippled nands, the extreme pallor corresponding to the physiognomic signs 
of those evil passions. 

10 i'hetransform.ition which Follows on the poet's gare, the flush of “celestial 
rosy red, love’s proper hue '* (Milton, P, L. viii. 619), which cotnes over the 
fwillor, the free speech which takes the place of the stammering tun»ue, set 
forth the danger of tampering with the nist impressions made by evil on our 
better nature. Vice becomes attractive because, and in propoition as, wc 
gase on it. Pope unconsciously reproduced Dante when he wrot^— 

“ Vice IS a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen 
Yet seen too oft, fimihar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then enibiace.” 

Ess. on Man^ u. 2x9-223. 
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And made her soon stand up with form upright, 

As in a moment, and her pallid face. 

As Love would wish it, rosy grew and bright. 

And when her speech, thus loosened, flowed apace, 

She poured out song so sweet, that I with pain 
Had turned my thoughts from dwelling on her grace. 

“ I the sweet Siren am,*’ so ran her strain, 

“ Whose spells bewilder sailors in mid-sea ; 

So sweet to him who hears is my refrain. 

Ulysses changed his course to loo’ on me, 

Lured by my song, and who by it is won 
Is slow to leave, so full content is he,” 

Her lips were not yet closed, her song not done, 

Before a saintly lady fair drew near, 

On her to pour extreme confusion. 

“O Virgil, Virgil ! whom behold I here?” 

Sternly she said; and then he nearei came 
With eyes full fixed upon the nobler fair. 

That other one he seized and put to rc, 

Laid bare her body, stripping every ohr^d ; — 

The stench woke me that issued from zxkc same. 


"*8 The compztrison ;"'rl r. V** of the story of Ulysses m 

OJ, xn. 39-54 The > . ! • ■ •' v'hology were the daughters lU '-I - i 

pomcne and Achelous, deriving their gift of song from the former P> 'is 
as Daute had probably not read Homer, he thinks of Circe as orr' ol ific 
Siiens. _ Those whom Homer names as such had not turned Uiysse- mu ^ i 
companions fiom their tv arse. 

^ The “holy lady" who appears to rescvie Dante fioir. the evil f. cem - 
tion of the Siren is obviously the symbol of the \Vis k'tn ot Proit. vjk 1, of 
the true blesaednes* which exposes all counterfeits, possibly, therefoi ’'ke 
the Lucia of C ix. s«;, and II n «;7, of the grace of ill im nation 1 'iu hole 
scene lemmds us of the choice of Heictiles as told in Xen 1 / m 11 1, ; 

Cic de Off, i. 3a, from the latter of wliich Dantr probably denwl !iis 
imagery. Comi). also Boeth. 1. 1. 

The words* imply reproach, as though Vjrgil had been guilty ' some 
negligence in permitting his scholar to come within tlie range of tl i* 
iascmatioQs. 

*1 The description that follows is somewhat shocking to the i-/ of 
tnocl^ refinement; but Dante had studied m the school of th*. fKb'rw 
prophets, and his words are but as an echo of Uai 111 24 ; Kzek xvi. :j7, 
xxiii. to. Men must learn to sec in evil a foulness that tht loatlie, tb.vt 
literally “ lurns their stomach." With that nausea the dream ends, the spell 
of the illusion is bioken. 
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I lurned mine eyes, and my good Virgil said, 

“Thrice have I called thee : rise and come this way ; ^ 
Find we the door by which thy path to tread.” 
r rose, and now irradiate with full day 
Were all the circles of the sacred Aloiint, 

And the new sun behind us poured its ray. 

And following him 1 went with b'ended front, 

As one who is by care’s sore burden bound, 

And bends, as half-arch of a bridge is wont, 

When I heard: “Come; lo ! here the pass is found,” 
Spoken in tone so sw^ect and so benign, 

Ac doth not in our mortal country sound. 

With open .vings, w^hich like a swan’s did shine, 
Upward h led us who to us thus spake, 

Where the two granite walls the path confine. 

I fc move his wiTigs, and fresh breeze on us brake, 
Atlirming fJiosc lugent to be blest, ' ^ 

t \ now ihcir sou)*' shall sovran comfort take. 

“ Vv'li. t s-ds t'lce, with thy looks to earth deprest 
M kMi I .5 Guide to say to me, when w'c 
1 Is. so'tr:vv tiat passed the Angel there at rest ; 

Ai)>i I “ Such dark raisguings come on me 
I . V the new vision which absorbs me so, 

. In not from its contemplation Hee,” 

Inc ^lSS. vary betvk«n mtntre 7 'oci” (verb) and '^almen tre 
tci The lattLi «*cnis preferable. 

i.inir or more had pa'-^ed during the dream, and it is now bioad 
jh. < n the mi>rn"'g v* Lastcr Tuesday, March zi^lh. The sun is 
be. and tl lavellcis <1^ they mo\e oin\ard to the west, towards the fiUh 
t lu .. "‘f ‘lie mo-'n: n 

A't;. cr »oiuh of 'ielf-p,»rtraituie. Ando alquanto cxn-veito^^ (Bocc. 
r ‘i"‘tur lit^ ahquaniuluxn renibus tni,eJcbat ' \S\\\, y jD,) 

'* ^ 'Oice I'j that T tJje angel who points out the passage by W'hich they 
^ . c. u Dante uses ntafea (—Goth matk) in me sense of region, as 
n til- Vc^fxa Ttrvtgiana " 

I'be two granite w.dls symbolise probably the •^tiogth and constancy 
I ’ e pilgrim neci. s in his eonliict -with temptatiui' 

' x^.n' -itude of Matt, v 4 proelaims the. mi tory o\cr the sin of 
lUiu M sfOth, that has its root in man’s shrinking from the nam of effort* 
He who accepts that, pain shall be comforted , his soul shall be niistrcss of 
every tiue element of consolation 

N The dream still fills the . dgrim s mind with vague apprehension. 
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“Thou hast beheld,” said he, “ that old witch foe, 
Whose work alone above us causes pain : 

How man escapes her, this thou too dost know. 

Let this suffice; now tramp along amain; 

Look upwards to the lure the Eternal King 
Whirls in the great sphere of His mighty reign.” 
Like falcon that its glance below doth fling. 

Then turns him to the call, and forward darts, ^ 
Through strong desire for food, with eager wing. 

So acted I, and where the hard rock parts, 

To open path for him who mounts above, 

1 went to where it for its circuit starts. 

In the fiftli circle where J now did move, 

1 saw a people weeping very sore ; 

Prostrate, with face that ne’er from earth did rove. 

A dhaiit piivimento^* evermore 
I heard them say with such oppressive sighs, 

Scarce knew I what the words they muttered o’er, 

“ O chosen ones of God, whose miseries 
Justice and hope both render less severe, 

Direct us where the high steps upward riac.” 

Virgil, like Daniel, knows both tbe dream and its interpretation {.Dan. ii 
19-45). The borccichs represents the countei feit show of good that leads to 
the threefold sm of the remaining circles. Man is emancipated from her 
Spells by seeing h* i in all her foulness. 

8^ Another imagf- from the art of falconry. Comp. //. xvii. 127, xxxi. 130; 
Paif‘ 34. The countti -attraction to the charms of vice is found in the 
Ijcauty and glory of the heavens, C xiv. 148-150 With this to give quick- 
nesii to his loittstcps, as the falcon who, from his perch or from his master's 
wrist, spreads his wings to Hy towards his prey, the pilgrim mounts to the 
liflh circle. Comp, the Kmperor Fredeuck II , De Arte Ven. li. 60. 

71 As in M. vii, 35-66, the piodigal and the av incious are grouped 
together as exhibiting different aspects of the same evil. On earth their 
like those of Milton’s Mammon {P. L,^ i. 681), have been ever 
"downward bent," and their penance is to he prostrate on the earth, utter- 
ing the woids of Ps. cxix. ^5. Those words form part of the service of 
Pnme in the Prev . , and it was at this hour (1. 2) that Dante hears 
them in Puigatory Comp. C. viu. 13, ix 140, for a like correspondence. 
We may call to muid the concluding words of that verse, " Quicken Thou 
me according to Thy word.” 

76 As before, in C in. 73, xiii 143, Dante speaks to the souls in Purgatory 
in words that ate full at once of courtesy and comfort. Such should be the 
tone of every soul seeking its own puuficatioo towards otheis who are under 
« like discipline for like sms. 
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“ If ye as free from bowing down come here, 

And wish to find the quickest onward way, ** 

Let your right hands still outward turned appear.” 

So questioned them the Poet, and 30 they 
Made answer in advance of us, and 1 
Marked, as they spoke, the one who hidden lay. 

And to my Lord and Master turned mine eye. ^ 

And then he granted with glad look and mien 
That which my glances asked for wistfully. 

And I, when power to act had granted been. 

Drew myself on, above that cicature there, 

Whose words had made me note him yet unseen, 
And said: “ O soul in whom thy tears prepare 
That without which we cannot turn to God, 

Stay for my sake awhile thy greater care. 

Who wast thou, and why thus your backs arc showed, 
Tell me, I pray, and if thou wilt that 1 . 

Thither bear aught whence living late I strode,” 
And he to me: “ Why thus towards the sky 

Our backs arc turned, though learn; but I disclose 
First that successor Tetri once was ]. 

TO The ‘Jpenkei is, as we learn from 1 . 90, Iladnan V. He assumeb 
that the questioner who a^ks the way to the sixtli circle has no need of the 
discipline of prostration, and tells them to go 011, turning ever to the right. 

Commentators involve themselves in much perplexity as to the ether 
"ludden" person or thought Was it hidden in Dante’s mind or that of the 
speaker? Was it that the latter did not know that the pilgrim was still 
living, or that the foimcr did nor know who the speaker was? The last 
seems the most probable solution of the piobleni Comp, 11 . 95, 96. 

80 The pilgrim and his guide interchange glances, and the hints of the 
latter tell the former that he may gratify his thirst for further knowkclge. 

92 The condition of lurniug to God is, of couise, a tiue and earnest repent- 
ance. That IS the "gi eater” care which Dante asks the <^00! to suspend for 
a brief moment that he may learn who he is, and, it may be, he'p lutn by liis 
own prayers or by commending him to those of others. 

99 The speaker is Ottoboiu Fieschi, of Genoa, elected Pone as Hadrian 
V., July ta, X276, who died at Viterbo on August -^rd of the same year, 
Sestri and Cbiaveri are two towns of the Eastern Riviera which were subject 
to Genoa The river is the Lavagna, from which the Fieschi family took 
their title as counts. Hadiian died before liis admission to the priesthood, 
and therefore was neither consecrated nor ci owned as Pope. Dante, 
Speaking probably from bis knowledge of family tr.iditions ( 1 . r 42 X iepre« 
senth him as having had his eyes opened by the re<>ponsihiltties of hut high 
posUion to the evd love of money which had been the canker of his past lita 
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Between Siestri, and. Chiaveri flows 
A river fair to look on, and its name 
Upon my lineage highest lustre throws. 

For one short month the knowledge to me came, 

How the great robe loads him who keeps it white, 

So that all else as light as down^becamc. 

Full late, ah me! my turning to the light! 

But when they made me Shepherd of great Rome, 
Life’s falsehood then came clearly into sight. 

I saw that thence no rest of heart could come. 

Nor could It in that life mount up more high, 

So Love burnt in me here to seek my home. 

Up to that point full wretched soul was I, 

And severed from my God, the prey of greed: 

Now as thou see*st, I pay the penalty. 

What Avarice works is here made clear indeed 
In this purgation of souls penitent: 

No sin in all the Mount reaps sharper meed. 

E^en as our eye was never upwards sent, 

But ever fixed upon the things of earth, 

So justice here our forms to earth hath bent. 

As Avarice quenched our love for all true worth 
Of goodness, whence our labour all was waste, 

So Justice keeps us bound in tightest girth, 

Fetters our feet and hands, by chains embraced; 

And long as it ohall please the righteous Sire, 

Shall we our pain, unmoved and stretched out, taste.” 

I knelt to him as one who would inquire, 

But e’en as I began, and he was ’ware, 

Through listening, of that homage of desire: 


Precisely at the highest position which life could offer, he discovered that it 
was "vanity of vaaiLici.' As his conversion came thus late, he must have 
spent some ward in the Aftie-Furgaiortutn^ shortened poswbly by the 
praymof Aiagia and others who loved his mcmoiy. In the fact that be 
nad be'*n sent by Innocent IV. m X268 as a le.<ate to reconcile the King, 
Henry III , and his barons^ and to reform abus> s in the Church, ^ have n 
po'tit of contact W^ili.«ur own history (Ltnj^ard, ui. a ; Milm, L, C. vL 409). 
^ oad. 71 fuK the law of retiibution here stated. 
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‘‘ What cause,’* said he, “ hath bent thee downward 
there ? ’* 

And I to him: “ For that thy dignity, 

My conscience did correction sharp prepare.’* 

“ Straighten thy legs and rise,” he made reply. 

“ O brother, err not; to one mightier Power 
With thee and others, fellow servant I. 

If thou those words hast heard at any hour. 

Which Neque nubent in the Gospel sound, 

Thou well may’st see how thus my thoughts I pour. 
Now go thy way; I would not stay thy round; 

Thy tarrying here my weeping doth delay, 
Wherewith I ripen what thy words expound. 

My niece Alagia yet on earth doth stay. 

Good in herself, unless our heritage 
By bad example led her too astray ; 

She only lives of all my lineage.” ' 

Hadrian has learnt the lesson of Acts x 36, Rtx* xix. 20, xxii. 9. 
Another cote humility is that, instead of using the custontary foimuU of 
Po^s m addressing others, as " My son,” he speaks to Dante as a brother 

196 The words point to a somewhat subtle reason fur the renunciation of 
Papal dignity. Tne Pope was the spouse of the Church (C. xxiv. 22 ; H. 
XIX 56), but the tics of that, as of other iiiariiages, are dissoKed by death 
{Matt. xxiL 30). The Papacy was not like the priesthood, which impressed 
on the soul, in scholastic language, a character tndelibilis. 

139 Dante has spoken ( 1 . 92) ot the soul’s rctiiin to God. The repentant 
Boul wishes that no further converse may delay that return. 

149 Alagia, wife of Moroello Malaspina, was the daughter of Hadiian's 
brother, Niccolo Fieschi, and this was perhaps the reason of the <^pecial 
mention made of hci, of Currado Malaspina (C. viii, irS , H xxiv. 145), of 
Lunigiana, and of her husband, Dante’s lilt nd and protector, to whom he is 
said to have dedicated his Purgatono. From her he probably learnt the 
Story of her uncle’s conversion. 

144 Two possible reasons have been assigned for this general condemna* 
tion : (i) that the Fieschi wcie, as a rule, on the Guelph side in politics: 

that one of them who was appointed Vicai -General of Florr nee by the 
Emperor Rodolph in 1287, had inflicted on its cttirens a fine of 60,000 marks 
{Vul vli. jra). Probably, however, the words hint at the inisccnduct of 
other women of the Fieschi family, which led Hadrian to desire no other 
prayers than those of Alagia. The words, if written, as is probable, while 
Alagia was living, are at once a subtle praise and a yet more subtle utterasca 
of hate. 
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Examples of Holy Powrty — The Story of Hugh Capet— Tho 
EvU Kings of France — The Trevshlmg of the Mountain 


III fights our will against a will more true ; 

Wherefore, against my pleasure, him to please, 

I from the water sponge unfilled withdrew. 

I moved, my Teacher also moved, where case 

Of access met us, by the rough rock’s face, ® 

As on a wall, we near the rampart squeeze. 

For on the outer side too near, the race 

Was seen who still shed, drop by drop, in tears, 

The ill which doth the whole wide world embrace. 

Accurst art thou, thou wolf of ancient years, 

Who hast far more than other beasts thy prey, 
Through hunger vast to which no end appears : 

O Heaven, by whose revolving course some say 
In this our earthly state doth change ensue, 

When will He come who’ll chase her far away? 

Onward we went with footsteps slow and few, 

And I, upon those souls around intent, 

Heard them their moans and wailing still renew, 

And heard by chance their cry, ** Sweet Mary,” sent 
Before us, as they wailed, and made their moan, ® 
Like woman in her pangs of travail bent. 

And in continuance came, “Full well was known 
How poor thou wert by that low hostelry 
Where thou didst lay thy holy burden down.” 


I The " better will " of HaUnan to complete his purification prevails over 
Dante's desxrc to know more 

The pathway which the pil^im tahes is like one on the wall of a city, 
on which the travellers keep close to the battlements to avoid falling. They 
pass by those who, like Hadrian, are suffciing from the which of alt stns 
had the widest range of evil. The “ wolf,” as in /f. i 49, is avarice. 

13 Dante seems to accept the notion of stellar influences as affecting the 
order events as at least a probable opinion mv. 67). Line >5 is a 
sigh for the coming of the Veltro^ the greyhound of //. L joi. Who shall 
chase the wolf away ? It implies the feeling that as yet neither TJguccione, 
nor Moroello, nor even Can Grande, had accomplished that wafk. The 
w of the idealist reforms is still " How long, O Lord, ho^ longf” 
{Rev, vi. xo.) 

'A As elsewhere, a floating voice teaches the lessons that the avarksous 
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And next, “O good Fabricius ” came the cry, 

Thou didst choose virtue with a poor estate 
Rather than guilt with great wcalth^s pageaiKry.” 
These words to me brought pleasantness so great 
That I went on, more converse so to hold 
With that soul whence they seemed to emanate. 

He then the tale of generous bounty told 
Which Nicolaos to the maidens gave, 

To keep their youth within pure honour’s fold. 

O soul, who speakest words so good and bra\e, 

Say who thou wast,” I said, ^‘and why alone 
Thou dost renew those praises high and grave ? 

Nor shall thy speech unrccompensed be shown. 

If I return, the brief path to complete 
Of this our life which to its goal speeds on.” 

And he : “ I’ll tell thee, not for comfort sweet, 

Which thence I hope for, but because in thee 
Such great grace shines ere thou with death dost meet. 
I was the root of that ill progeny 

Which so o’crclouds the face of Christendom, 

That seldom good fruit gathered there we sec. 

need, and tlie firist is found in the poverty of the Viigiii and the stable of 
Bethlehem. 

’ ^ Fabricius C. Lusrinius, whose whole life was a protest against greed of 

gain,^ who, as Censor, had banished P Cornelius Kuhnus for his luxury and 
prodigality, who refused the gifts offered him by the Sammies, and died so 
poor that he had to be luiried at the public was clearly one of Dante's 
neroes iv 5 ; JiJifH, li. 5, 10), as he had been one of Virgil’s 

vi. 844). 

82 The story of S. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra m Lycia (circ 3^5), held in 
especial honour at Ban, which boasted of possessing his remains, was that 
he, learning that a father who had was tempted by extreme 

poverty to expose them to a life of i t by night and threw into 

the window of his house three bags of money which served as a marriage 
portion for each, and thus rescued them from shame. Aquinas refers to the 
, story, SutHm. ii. 2, 107, 

^ The words have been differently explained as meaning either (i) that 
the speaker, who is identified in 1 43 w'lin Hugh Capet, the founder of the 
dynasty of French kings, had passed beyond all c<re for c.arthly fame, or 
fa> that he had no hope of any availing prayers from his descendants, or 
<3) that the appointed time of his cleansing had nearly come, so that he had 
no need of earttily prayers Of these (3) seems the most probable. 

^ The words that follow embody the concentrated hatred which the poet 
felt for the kings of France, and the evil they had wrought m the world. 
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But if to Douay, Bruges, Ghent, Lille should come 
The power to act, on it would vengeance fall ; 

May Lhe great Judge of all drive that blow home! 
Me as Hugh Capet men of old did call. 

From me the lines of Philips, Louis’ run, ^ 

Who in late days m France have governed all. 

I of a Paris butcher was the son : 

What time the line of ancient kings gave way, 

Save one reduced the garments grey to don. 

Fast in my hands I found the reins that sway 
The gtjvcrnnicnt of kingdoms, and such power 
Of new acquist, and friends in full array, 

That to the crown, left widowed in that hour. 

My son’s head was promoted, and from thence 
Those bodies sprang that claimed the sacred dower, ^ 
Till the great appanage of fair Provence 
My lineage had deprived of sense of shame, 

Small was their power, but no ill-deed sprang thence. 

Of those lic notes (i) tht treatment of the fom cjtJts named m 1. 46 by Philip 
the Tair, who m ray; had attached Guy, Count of Flanders, then m alliance 
with Edward I of Knjjland, who, under .1 tnatyuith Charles of Valois, 
came with his two sons to Pans and was thniwn into prison. This was 
folKwcd hy ineasurCi. of extortion and cruelty under which Uruges was the 
chief ^u^^erer. The vengeance in the imp'icd piophecyof 1 48 was found 
in the battle of Couitr.iy, m which the French were defeated by the 
Flemish. 

w llante follows the popular tradition, lecordcd also by Viliam (iv. 4), and 
widely received buth in France and Italy As a matter of history, however, 
Hugh Capet was descended from a noble line of Counts of Pans and Dukes 
of FVanre. Pii-.sitdy th* legend arose out of the fact that hjs father, or he 
himself, had been described as a butcher on account of the seventy of his 
punishments 

The ancient kings arc the last descendants of the Carlovingian hmise, 
Loms IV M 9<4).xnrlhis sou l.othaiief*/ 986) and Louis V 987! On 
his death, Charles, a brother of Luthaire, was the only survivor, and he was 
imprisoned by Hugh Capet, who thus came to the throne of France. The 
“grey garments " seem to refer to an enforced seclusion in a cloister, but of 
this there is no record in hxs.torv, and it is pi.ssihle that Dante may have 
mixed up the closing years of the Merovingian dynasty with those of the 
Carioviiigian, just as he scarcely s.eems to have sufficiently distinguished 
Hugh Capet the father from his son of the same name. 

^ Dante passes over the long intermediate period, with which he was, 
j^haps, httt imperfectly acquainted, to the events of contemporary history, 
^e dowry erf Provence refers to the accessions of territory gained by France ui 
the marriages of Louis IX. with Margaret, the eldest daughter 01 Ra^j^ond 
Herenger, Count of Provence, and of Charles of .Anjou, brother of Xoois, 
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Then they, with force and fraud, their plunder-game 
Began and later took, as ‘ for amends,* ^ 

Ponthicu, and lands of Norman, Gascon name : 
Charles to Italia came, as ‘ for amends,* 

And slew Conradin, and to heavenly throne 
Sent off St. Thomas, still as ‘for amends.’ 

A time I see, ere many years are’ gone, 

Which yet another Charles draws out of France, 

To make himself and his both better kiiowm. 

with Beatrice, a youna:cr danq:htci, who was hei father's heiress The 
maniagcs are again referred to in /V«r vi. IJ3-13R In ilie incicascd wealth 
ami power which they brought to the royal house of Fniiice, Dante saw the 
yon^ et ortgit of the miseries of Italy, and of the failuie of the Empire, which 
was, for him, the ideal polity 

The force of the tlince-rrpeatedihyme “ foi amends" lies in the thought 
that in every case where men might have looked for some token of shame 
and contution, the onl> “ fruits of repentance" were seen in the commission 
of some fresh outrage. _ 


n tiU.V40 AV^USAiakS. kiAC4^ Ai. W C4 'I A/W MXJkllLtUA V^AI»WAIA»A« W U9 

recovered in X 398 

We note liie poet’s sympathy with the fate of the hoy-pnnee (he was 
but sixteen when he died), who was the last scion of the great house oi 
HohensUufen. He had come horn Germany to .issert his * laims, as htir of 
Conrad IV., to Naples and hn ily, was lypposcd hy Cl aries of Anion, 
defeated at (V v^.*ltl ,7)^ and put to death, as it was believed, 

by the counst 1 .1 1 ' ; e Clement IV. m xjoB, in cold blood, with a show of 
judicial formality. 

^ The story, here taken for granted, that Thomas Aquinas was poisoned 
by Chiles of Anjou C1374), has fallen into such discredit that it is not even 
mentioned in the cui rent biogiaphics of the great Domuiican Doctor, In 
Dante's time, however, it was currently believed throughout It.ily, and is 
mentioned in ytii, ix. ai8, and by all the eaily commentators Thomas had 
li\ed for some years at Naples, and the King had treated him with great 
outwmrd honour He was summoned by Gregory X. to a Council at Lyons, 
and was asked by the King on his departure what he was going to report to 
t)ie Pope about him. The answer was, " 1 shall tell the truth " This 
alarmed the King, and he comnusioued a physician who was sent ostensibly 
to watch over the Saint's health, to get him out of the way. He died on his 
journey at the Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nova, near Terracina, at the 
age of forty 'Seven. Foi further references to Aquinas, see Par. x. q8. It 
may be noted, however, that Charles of Anjou is placed, not in Hell, but in 
purgatory, in the Valley of the King's (C vii. n 0 Was this due to Dante*% 
memory of bis friendship with Chailes Martel'*' (/’^r. yiii. 49,) There was 
a record, however, ot words of contrition and f.uth spoken on bis death-bed 

76 The " other ” is Charles of Valois, whose intervention in the affairs of 
Florenoe, which Dante had opposed, led to his banishment and that of the 
Other fiianchi. He was brother of Fhibp the Fair. He was invited to 
» 49 . 
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He with no arms goes forth, but that same lance 
That Judas fought his joust with, and that so 
He thrusts, it smites fair Florence in her paunch, 
Thence he no lands, but sin and shame and woe 
Shall gain, which all the more on him shall press 
The more that loss to him as nought shall show. 
Another from his ship, m sore distress. 

Taken, I see his daughters sell, and deal 
As corsairs do with slaves that they possess. 

O Avarice ! what worse ill can wc feel, 

Since thou my lineage to thyself draw'st so, 

That they their heart against their own flesh steel ? 
But to eclipse past ill and future woe, ^ 

1 ill Alagna see the fieur-de-lys^ 

Christ, in His Vicar, captive to the foe. 


«eltk the diionlers of Florence hy Boniface VIII as pacificator, was guilty 
theic of many acts of treachery (the “ spear of Judas "y and, after an tmsuc- 
ccs&ful enterpri!»e in Sicily, returned to France in 1303. Like our own 
John, he was known as “ Lackland,” his policy bringing with it no accession 
of territory. His son, as Pliilip VI., began the succession of the house of 
Valois on the throne of France Line 73 implies that he had disclosed the 
evil nature of his house even more than Charles of Anjou. The bold figure 
of 1 points to what one may call the “ evisceration" of Florence by the 
expulsion of Us best citizens and the spoiling of their goods. 

^ The "other,” m this case, is Charles II. of Naples, son of Charles of 
Anjou. In 1284 he was taken prisoner at sea by Ruggieii di Lauria, admiral 
of Peter, king of Arragon, and although Ins father died in 1285, was not 
leJeased to take fais place as king of Naples till 1388. He gave his 
daughter Beatrice in marruge to Azzo, Marquis of £ste (Hugh Capet's 
words being a propheev cx ei'entu). It was believed that he had done so for 
the sake of money, 30,000 or 100,000 florins, Arzo being much older than 
Beatrice, and c»i evil repute. (For further notices of Charles 11 . see Par, 
vj. io6, xix. 139 .) To l>ante this seemed as base as the slave trade in girls 
-carried on by the Sar.icen corsairs who infested the Mediterranean. 

^ 86 The fleur-dedys (known popularly as a lily, but in form more like an 
iris) 5 rst figured in the armonal bearings of the kings of France (lilies or on 
a fieki as»rv)undei Louis VII. (1x37-1x80), but a fegend connected it with 
the conversion of Clovis (Folkard, PlanULore^ p, 387). 

87 Dante's abhorrence of the iniquities of the French princes is stronger 
even than antipathy to Bun iface VIII. (comp. /f. xix. 53; P^rg, xxxu. 
149 ; PaM^ 153, ot To him the treatment of that Pontiff by the 

emissaries of Philip the Fair (see Milin. A. C. v. 145-1 54) was an outrage on 
one who was officially, whatever bis character might be, the vicar of ChrieL 
The mockers' and scorn, the wormwood and the gall, of the crucifixion were 
reproduced by this qew Pilate when he gave Boniface into the hands bf his 
«aemics of the house of Ckilonna. 
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Him once again as mocked and scorned I see, 

I see once more the vinegar and gall. 

And slain between new robbers hangeth He: ^ 

I see the Pilate new in such rage fall, 

This sates him not, but, all law put aside, 

With pirate sails he sacks the Templars’ hall. 

When, O my Lord, shall 1 be satisfied, 

With looking on the secret vengeance stored, ^ 
Which Thou, Thy wrath assuaging, still dost hide ? 
That which I said of her, the spouse adored 
Of the Eternal Spirit, and which made 
Me turn to thee for some explaining word, 

The sentence of rondemnation falls on Philip the Fair for the other 
£rea.t enme which was writtt.ii m the records of his tei^n, ^ ’ of 

the Order ofTemp’ars on monstrous, and often incredible, ■ 4., v • ! ‘-v, 

idolatry, and impurity. Their C'^tates were confiscated, tl li' i-l M«>! 1 
was burnt at the stake (1314) Philip extorted from Pope Clement V., 
practical*'** a-'p-'-rt''.'' ''v him, and holding his Court at Avignon, a reluctant 
assent ; 1 i 1 'T i- m the whole traiiMcUon the absence of a fair trial, 
and therefore of a true decree of righteous judgment, and tr.»cc3 it not to 
the righteous zeal of the French king, but to hn. insatiable coveioiisncsii. The 
earlier commentators, it may be noted, refer tin' lines only to Philip’s attacks 
on Cnurch property 111 eeneral (Milm L, C. vii , 181-276 , Wilcke, TentptL 
Orden ) For Dante's later action against Philip, see Life^ c. 7 

M Is this also a prophecy ex alluding to the disgtace and disasters 

which, in the judgment of hiitonans (f 7/4 viu 92), came on Philip and hts 
sons as a retribution for the crimes here specified? The longing of the souU 
to behold that retribution finds its ju:»tification in the words of Psk Iviii., and 
if more were wanted, in the leaching of Aquinas {Summ iii. Sttpj^L 94, 3), 
Lute 96 implies the thought that there is a calmness even in the wiuth of GgkI 
because He foresees the working out of His own righteous vengeance. 

^ See 1. 19. The bride of the Holy Ghost is, of course, the Blessed Vugiii 
Mother. To contemplate the pattern instances of holiness is the occupation 
of the days of Purgatory. Night 15 given to dwelling on the hatefulness of 
the sins which are the opposites of that holiness. So here we have (1) 
Pygmalion, of whom Dante read in 1 340-352 as having murdered 
hicasftu&. king of Tyre, and driven his sister Dido into exile for the sake of 
gold ; (2) Mi^b, who,*'in his folly, wished that all that he touched might be 
turned to gold xi. 85-145), (3) Achaii, who stole part of the spoil of 
Jericho (JesA. vii. 1-20), (4) Ananias and Sapphira {Aits v. i-ii): (5) 
Heliodorus, who sought to plunder the treasury of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and was trampled under foot by heavenly horsemen (a Marc, uk 7-35); 
(6) Poiymnestor, the murderer of Polydorus, son of Pnam O&'rt. iii. zp-dd; 
Met. xiii. 439-438 ; H. xxx, 18) ; (7) Crassus, tlie Roman type of avuicc and 
wealth, who was defeated by the Parthians (b c 59) Their king, it is ^d 
(we are reminded of the story of Cyru^ in Hetad 1. 2x4), ca:>t his head into 
a vessel of molten gold with the woids “ A urum sitisii, aurwm hbe •* {VtU, 
Paterc, it, Ba). 
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This hath been ordered, by us to be prayed, 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on. 

Far other sounds are from our lips conveyed. 

At that time tell wc of Pygmalion, 

Whom eager will, o’er-gluttonous of gold, 

Made traitor, robber, parricide in one: 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old, 

Following his fond desire yet more to take, 

A laughing-stock for all men to behold; 

Of foolish Achan next wc mention make, 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame 
Of Joshua’s wrath still seems on him to break. 
Sapphira and her husband then wc name, 

Wc praise the Jioof-bcats Heliodorus bore, 

And all the mount is circled with the shame 
Of Polymnestor who slew Polydore; 

And last of all we cry, ‘ O Crassus, say, 

For now thou know’st, how tastes the molten ore.* 
Now high, now low, our mingling voices play. 

As wc are spurred by impulse strong in speech, 

Now quicker pace, now tardier to display. 

But in the good which here by day we leach 
I was not all alone; yet no one near, 

Upraised his voice a listener’s car to reach.*’ 

We had moved onward, and had left him there, 

And struggled with much effort to make way, 

As far as granted power might onward bear, 

When I perceived, like something that gives way. 

The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay. 

The words ihmw us back on Dante’s question in 11. 3^, 36. He had 
thought that Hugh Capet was alone in singing the praises oi the Vi^n and 
of Fabricius. He learns that others also had joined in those praisesj but 
that hts voice alone was audible The thought implied is, that he was more 
ardent in proportion as he was nearer to the end 
197 explanation of the trembling and of the cry of 1. 136 is found inC. 
xxu 70. A soul had completed its work of penance and purmcation, and the 
mountain thrills with j>)y and the souls of all who have been sharers in the 
duciphoe burst out into a Gloria in txcelsis. In the Roman ritual the hymn 
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Not Delos quivered with such violence, 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 
To bear the twin eyes of Heaven’s vault immense. 
Then voices on all bides mine ears arrest, 

Such that my Master turns himself to me, 

Saying, “ While 1 guide thee, be not doubt- 
opprest.” ■ 

Then “ Gloria in Excclsis Deo ” we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mind intent 
From those most near us what the words might be; 
There we remained unmoved, on listening bent, 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, 

Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 

Then on our holy road we moved along, 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay, 
Already turned to wail of custom long. 

And never did my ignoiance so sway, ' 

In conflict strong, my soul with thirst to know. 

If here my memory leads me not astray, 

As then it seemed, while I in thought did go; 

Nor dared 1 in my haste interrogate, 

Nor could J, of myself, the true cause show: 

So went J full of thought, disconsolate. 

was us€d at Matins^ and so we have auolhi,r correspondence like those 
already noticed in C. vin. 13, xix 73. it was also a niorinuR hymn in the 
earlier Church (Z?. C. A s 7 i) 

180 For the earthquakes of Ddos see vi 98: Tnuc u 8 Dante 
«eenis to mix them up with the floating rao\enient of the island as described 
in AEh m, 69 , Met* vi. 189-391 The ** eyes of heaven " is from OviAiAfet. 
IV. 

144 For a moment the bouls had interruuted their penance to join in the 
chorus of praibe, but they had to return to their wonted lamentatum. That 
work must not be neglected for the sake of any eniotiuiis, however joyful 
and angelic. As yet, as 1 145 shows, thctrenib mg of the mountain remained 
n mystery to the pilgrim. 
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I'm Joy of thf Tremulous Mountain — The Poet Statius 

The natural thirst which nought can satisfy 
Save the pure fount from v/hich Samaria’s child 
Of old entreated bountiful supply 
Wrought on me, urging eager steps and wild, 

In that encumbered path beside my Guide; ^ 

And me to pity that just doom beguiled. 

And lo ! as Luke the record hath supplied 
That Christ to two appeared in the way, 

When He had left the grave-vault yawning wide, 

So now behind a shadow seemed to stray, d'' 

Down gazing on the crowd that lay below, 

Nor were we ’ware of him till he did say: 

My brothers, God’s peace guide you as yc go ! ” 
Then suddenly we turned, and Virgil gave 
The answering token we to such words owe; 

Then spake : “ Amid the host whom God doth save 
May that true Judge’s Court in peace thee place, 
Who me into eternal exile drave ! ” 

“ How ! ” said he, while we went with quicker pace, 
“If ye arc shades whom God doth not yet deign “ 
To help, who guides you on these stairs of Grace 

3 The wortls combine the dictum of Anstotlc {Met, i i, quoted in 
i. i)a5. toman's natunU Ihust for knowledge with the words which imply 
that that thirst is unsatisfied s»ave by the teaching of the Son of Man {Ecct* 
i. 8 ; John iv. r^) Htit again we have an echo from Conv. i. x. 

® The " righteous vengeance” u the puuii»hment of the &ouI& described to 
tlie preceding Canlj, 

? Comp. Luke xviv. 13-16, 

The speaker is the poet Statius, whom Dante held next to Virgil (comp, 
note on !. 81) 

, IS Statius takes both the pilgrims for souls on their way to Paradise, and 
l^l^tkeethem with the scriptural greeting of Matt, x 13 ; John xx 19, ax. 
I^pote, not without wonder, that Dante could bear the thought of the 
■t*«tenia| exile ** for his guide; the calm, 1 had almost said the heaveqiy, 
resignation of Virgil's answer. 

A new wonder rises. If both the visitapts are, as Statius supp^S, not 
on their way to Paradise, how have they come so far f A p, 4 give* **^*fvki 
but it reads like a co2u«ctural emendabon. 
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And then my Teacher: “If the marks full plain 
Thou note the Angel did on this man lay, 

ThouMt see he needs must with the righteous reign. 
But since that she who spinneth night and day 
Hath not as \ct drawn all the distafPs thread. 
Which Clotho gives to each, and winds away, 

His soul, to thine and mine as sister bred, 

Mounting thus upward, could not come alone, 
Because it secs not, as we see, to tread. 

Hence I from out hell’s wide-oped jaws have flown 
To guide him on, and I his feet will guide, 

As far as lore of mine the power may own. 

But tell me, if thou know’st, why all the side 

O’ the mountain shook, and why the spit its here, 
All, to its sea-washed feet, with one voice cried 
Thus asking, he so hit the centre clear 

Pf my desire, that, wnth the hope alone, * 

My thirst was felt at once as less severe. 

Then he began : “No creature here hath known, 
Without occasion lit, the holy awe 
Of this our mount, or has its use outgrown. 

Free are wc here from chance and change’s law ; 
When one received by Heaven to Heaven doth go, 
This, and nought else, as cause, effect may dravv : 


^ The marks are the remaining P's whii.h the angel (C ix. 1x2) had traced 
on Dante’s brow. 

25 Lachesis was the one of the three Fates who drew the thread of life 
which was spun by Clotho, and cut at the hour of death by Atrupos 
(/r. xxxiii. X36) 

2 a Is the sisterhood that of a common humanity, or of the special gift i%!uch 
was the common inheritance of the thiee poets ^ The latter Mew seema the 
more probable (comp. //. iv 102). 

30 The words embody Dante’s favourite thought (A/tp/t. in. 16 ; iv. 

4X that no man can attain to true blessedness without the guidance, hist of 
earthly, and then of heavenly wisdom Tne form which the thought takes 
hofe is probably an echo of i Cor. xiii. 12. Virgil, as in 1 . 33, is conscious 
of the hmirations of his own guidance 

Vitgil, It will be remembered, had been through Hell before (//. ix. 25), 
Vut Putgatory and its laws were for him an untravelled region. 

^ The phrase “ religion of the mountain " is an echo ot the ** fv Vtjg^o . , * 
viii. 249, and this has guided me in my rendering of it* 
order, which was so sacred, was luuple to no changes from physical 
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Since neither showers of rain, not hail nor snow. 
Nor dew nor hoar-frost falleth here, above 
That first short staircase of three steps below. 

Nor see wc clouds, or dense or rarer, move, 

Nor flashing light, nor child of Thaumas fairj 
Who oft on earth with changing home doth rove 
Nor vapour arid mounts above the stair, 

The topmost of the three of which I spake ; 

The Vicar of St. Peter standeth there. 

Below us more or less the earth may quake ; 

But, from the wind within the earth concealed, 

I know not how, it never here did shake. 

It trembles here, when guilty soul is healed, 

So that it soars aloft, or up doth rise 
Higher to climb, and that cry help doth yield. 

Of purity the will full proof supplies. 

Which, wholly free to change its wonted spot, • 
Seizes the soul, and so helps that it flies. 

First it wills good ; but impulse suffers not, 

Which with like will God’s justice setteth fast, 

As once to sin, so now to torment’s lot. 

And I o'er whom five hundred years have passed, 
Placed ill this torment, felt but now within 
Free will to seek a better scat at last. 


efiiises. When once tiir thre^boUl of tho three steps had been passed, the 
’ laws that governed it were altogether spiritual. 

^ The daughter of Thaumas is Iris, the rainbow (Hesiod. Tfuog. 465; 

IV. 694 ; Mtt i. 270, xi. 585). Line 51 iioints to the changing aspect 
of every rainbow accoriling to the poMtion of tne sun and the spectator, 

** The ** vicar of Sl Peter'’ is the angel gate-heeper of C. ix. xay. For 
this, as the boundary of vapours fioin the sea, comp. C. xx\iii, gj-xoz 
w The *‘cry ” is the Gloria in excehis of C 136. It is raised when 
the will of the soul to rise upward i> fiee from all impediments arising out of 
its own past impurities or the laws of letribuiion I’lll then the will, which 
had been turned to sin, is turned to the working out ot its appointed sentence, 
which becomes the object of a new desire. Dante, m this subtle distinction 
between the will that seeks freedom and that which accepts punishment as 
the condition of freedom, dops but paraphrase the teaching of Aquinhs 
{Sum»H. /*, 111 , Supp. App. 3, 3). 

® Statius died ctre^ a.d. 96. Of the other 704 years, 400 must in Dat^e'S 
'thoughts, have been spent in the circle of the slug gish souls (C. utiL 9s) i 
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Therefore thou beard’s t just now the earthquake’s 
din, 

And the blest spirits through the Mount give praiiic 
To their high Lord, that soon their way they win,” 
So spal^e he, and as that which thir^it allays 
Gives pleasure to the thirst proportionate, 

I fail to tell what joy his words did rai^c. 

And my wise Leader : “Now 1 sec the net 

That holds you here, and how ye thence depart, 
Why the earth quakes and ye conjubilatc. 

Now let me know, I pray thee, who thou art, 

And why thus stretched so many centuries 
Thou did’st lie here, to me, J pray, impart,” 

“ When Titus good and wise, m day'> of old, 

With help of Heaven’s high king avenged the wounds 
Whence flowed the blood by guilty Judas sold, 

With name whence praise lasts longest, most redounds,''"' 
I'lived in yonder world,’' the soul replied, 

‘‘Fame had I much, but knew not true faith’s grounds. 
My soul of song flowed on in such sweet tide 

That, though Tolosa-born, me great Rome claimed. 
Where I my wreaths of myrtle wore with pride. 

As Statius yet in yonder world I’m famed ; 

I sang of Thebes and of Achilles great ; 

But fell with that my burden second-named. 

the oihers in the AfitcPu-} gatonvtn or the circlci. m which other siiis were 
expiated. 

at Statiu*; enters on the narrative of his hfe. Dates of birth and death aie 
fixed conjecturally at circ a d 50, and, as above, a d . 96 His two great 
works, the Thihaid and Aihil’etd^ placed him m high repute as a poet 
(/ffv. vii. 82). In Dante’s thoughts, scarcely in harmony with thoie of later 
critics, he stood next to Virgil. 

86 The “enduring name '* is that of “poet ” 

88 There is no historical ground for the statement thnit Statius w.as born at 
Toulouse. His own wor^K, indeed, point to NapIe^ .is his birthplace. 

n -^„r. i t. _ .1 .1.. t . .. Ci..,.;.... 


— - — ity _ 

known ia Dante’s time. 

88 The Acfulleid was left unfiuished when Statius died. 
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pur6atory 

Seeds for my glowing fire did scintillate, 

Kindling my soul, from that divinest light, 

Which many thousand doth illuminate. 

Of the ^neid speak T, which was quite 
My foster nurse, my mother-poesy ; 

Without it, not a dram had 1 of might- 
And to have lived in yonder world, when I 

With Virgil might have lived, I would have borne 
A year yet more ere 1 from exile fly.” 

These words made Virgil then towards me turn 
With looks which in their stillness said “ Be still 
Yet sometimes even will must failure learn, 

For tears and laughter so their course fulfil, 

Following the passions whence each takes its rise, 
That least in truest souls they follow will. 

I did but smile, as one who winks his eyes ; 

Then silent was the shade, and gazed on me 
Full in those orbs where most fixed image lies, 

And said, “As thou dost hope the end to see 
Of thy great task, why saw I in thy face 
But now the lightning of a smile of glee ? ” 

Thus am I on each side in evil case ; 

One bids me hold my peace, the other speak ; 
Therefore I sigh, and both my meaning trace. 

“ Speak,” said my Master, “ fear thou not to break 
Thy silence, but speak out, and to him tell 
What he with such anxiety doth seek.” ^ 

Then I : “ Perchance some wonder on thee fell, 

O ancient spirit, from that smile of mine : 

But I would have thee feel more wondrous spell. 

W The Thtbxii does not supply any direct evidence of the ardent admira- 
tion here expressed, but the form and structure of the poem, and its division 
into the same number of books as the j^neid, is perhaps sufficient evidence 
that Statius took VugU as his model. The feeling expressed, the readiness 
(o bear one year more of purgatorial pam, if only he might have seen and 
known VirjjU after the flesh, may well be taken by us as Dante's own. 

108 - 1 SO The byplay that fcdlows is sketched with an exquii^te subtle^. 
Virgil by his looks enjoins silence. Dante smiles at the thought that Statius 
is on the point of gaining his wish without the price which he was ready to 
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Lo, he who guides mine eyes to height divine. 

He is that Virgil from whom thou didst gain 
The strength to sing of Gods and heroes’ line : 
By other cause that smile would’st thou explain. 
Count it not true ; in this the true cause greet, 
E’en in the words thou spok’st of him so plain,” 
Already was he bowed to clasp tire feet 

Of my wise Guide, but he, O Brother,” spake, 
'‘Not so ; for thou, a shade, a shade dost meet.” 
And he uprising, said, “ Now thou canst take 
The measure of the love which burns in me, 
When shadowy forms for solid I mistake, 

And quite forget that vanity arc we.” 


CANTO XXII 


of the Cttch — Statlut and the Story of htt 

Cofiwnhn — Sms of ^^/jente 


Behind us was the Angel staying now. 

The Angel who to that sixth round had led, 

And blotted out one mark from off my brow ; 

And “Those who thirst for righteousness” had said, 

“ Beati are they,” and to this his song " 

Joined sitiunt^ and nought else was uttered, 

jray for it. Statiu«;, seeing the lighting of that smile, pres'se^ for an explana- 
tion. Dante stands as m a strait between the two poets. 

Statius, as m C. xxu. 66, had another ground of reverence besides his 
admiration of him as a poet. 

Had Dante forgotten that he had made Sordcllo and Virgli embrace 
each other (C. vii 15). or was the soul of Statius, now that he was moving 
upward, clothed with a more subtle corporeity than that of the Lombard 
poett 

^ Tht Angel of Justice stands at the passage between the Efth circle and 
the sixth, and, as elsewhere, cancels another of the P's on the poet's 
brow. 

^ The thirst for righteousness stands in contrast with the thirst for gold, 
and the promise attached to it is proclaimed, as before in one of the 
Beatitudes. 

* A o. 4 ” for lias ted to the conjecture .that there nay 
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And I with lighter footstep sped along 
Than through the other passes, so that I 
Those swift souls followed, without toil, and strong. 
When Virgil thus began, “ Love kindled by 
True virtue asketh other love to burn. 

Provided that its flame shines outwardly. 

So from the hour when down to us did turn. 

In limbus dark of Hades, Juvenal, 

And I from him of thy esteem did learn, ^ 

My hearty good-will did upon thee fall 
As fully as on any yet unknown, 

So that these stairs 1 now full short may call. 

But tell, — and as to friend be pardon shown, 

If too much freedom loose perchance the rein, ** 
And, as a friend, hold thought's communion, — 

How could it be that eager greed of gain 

Should find a place within thy breast so wise, 

With wisdom thou with much care didst attain 
At first those words in Statius bade arise 

Somewhat of laughter, and then answered he : 
“Each word of thine dear proof of love supplies. 
Truly full often many things thou'lt see 
Which unto doubt false matter minister, 

Because of causes true that from us flee ! ® 


be an a)iuhion to the ** 1 of jehn xix. 28. Stiiunt U, howewr, pro* 

bably the true reading 

7 The greater ea^e of movement was (as in C. xii. xx6) from the victory 
over anotner stn. 

Another presentation of the thought of H. v. loj^ transferred from 
human love to the love of righteousness 

1* Juvenal was contemporary with Statius, and, as has been seen (note on 
C. xxi. Si), had spoLen of him in terms of wann praise. 

One notes the lowliness with which the master speaks to the scholar, 
because the scholar is on a higher spiritual level than his own. Virgil had 
heard from Hadrian (C. ix. xiO that the avaricious were undergoing; the 
disciy»)ine of the fifth circle. He c^not understand how one so wise as 
Statius could have yielded to so base a vice. He hears as an explatiatictn 
the ethical view already presented in H vn., that prodigality and avarice 
are but opposite forms of the same root-evil, the preference of the good things 
of earth to those of heaven, and that Statius took his place among those who 
had yielded to the former. 
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Thy question doth thy full belief aver 
. That I in yonder life loved gain too well, 

Perchance from that round where thou found'st me here. 
Now know that I from avarice did dwell 

Much too remote, and 'twas for this excess “ 

Thousands of months of suffering on me fell. 

And but that I that evil did redress, 

And hearkened to thee where thou didst exclaim, 

As if man's nature wrought thee sore distress, 

‘ O cursed thirst of gold, to what foul shame “ 

^ Dost thou not lead man’s wandering appetite?’ 

I should play now the jousters’ dibinal game. 

Then 1 perceived our hands too widely might 
Open in spending, learning how to mourn 
For this as well as other deeds not nglit. 

How many shall rise up with locks all shorn, 

Through ignorance, which of this very sin 
Repentance bars in life or death-hour's bourn ^ 

Know that the guilt which farthest place would win 
From any given sin, that it may dry 
Its verdure rank, must with it here begin. 

^ The problem here i'j to explain how Dante could have seen in the famous 
words of iii. 56— 

nen mortaha fedora cos;is 
Auri sacra Jatms," 

a remedy for the sin of prodigality It is i.oinpUcatefi by the fact of a r I. 

and a chi in 1 40 Two e;iplanaUoiis have been given, (1) That 
Dante, deliberately or in ignoiance, took sacra in the sense of '‘holy." 

Why did not a righteous, duly measured love of gold control the desires of 
men?'' or, as Butl , the sacra famfi"v.ho\y hunger of gold — holy ooverty. 
(a) Keeping the true sense of sacra, "Why does not the accursed thiist for 
gold (seen in prodigality as well as 1)1 avatice) contud the appetites of men 
m due measure, instead of out of measure?" (^) With the 7^ “ To what 

e\it, m GOntiasted forms, docs not that accursed thiist lead the desires of 
men'** I incline to (3). 

^ Comp, the pumshnient of the avaricious and the prodigal in H. vii. 

The words point to the facts (1) that the prodigal i-^ often ign- rant that 
his hfe, as such, is sinful , (3) that that ignorance is not of the Invincible” 
kind that con be pleaded as^ an^ excuse for sin. ^ The pro hgal nuglit knew, 
ought to know, that his life is at variance with the Divine law (Aquia, 
Summ^ L a, 70 2) 

^ The image is th.it of rank-growing plants, rich with excess of nuisture, 
' 4 ^ n 16 1 I. 
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Therefore though 1 am found in misery, 

Purging my guilt, with those o’er fond of gold. 

It comes upon me through the contrary.” 

“ Now when thou didst the fierce arms sing of old, 

Of those who wrought Jocasta’s double woe,” 

Said he who sang the songs of shepherds’ fold, 

“ By that w-hich Clio there to thee doth show, 

’Twould seem thou wert not with the true faith 
crowned, 

In lack of which good deeds no help bestow. 

If this be so, what sun or torch shed r6und 
Its rays upon thy dark, that thou couldst steer 
Thy bark upon the track the Fisher found ? ” 

And he to him: “ Thou first my steps didst bear 
7'owards Parnassus, in Us grots to drink, 

And then the wav to God for me mad'st clear. 

Thou didst as one who walks by night with link 
Behind him, and no help therefrom doth gam, 

But those who follow maketh wise to think, 

which need to be d lied up. An eiho of /T-r-i x\ 47 rmy have been floating 
in the puet - tin Uiou^lit Uut ihc tree'* was a fit 

par.'ibli' of tU'‘ , i aieisi .Uisolulely no juihonw for asciibinir thi« 

char.utei lu Siauu'<, .ind, so fu as wc know, Haute luiM have framed for 
him what hj » been called .in “ iiii..il hiograplij 

ri 1C twofold sorrow of Joc.tsia is fotind in the contentions of her sons 
Eteo' ’cs Aud rolynice-*, as set forth in the Ththani 

'J he descnpuon of Vngtl indicates that it was not the only that 

Dante loved. The lit and Uucolics were also the objects of his admi- 

ration, and, as in his p eii. .d correspondence with Joannes de Virgiho, their 
form was leproduced by liira. 

Clio, as the Muse of History, is recognised as having inspired Statius 
(Thid, 1 41) The poem, Virgil implies, shows no tiace of Christian faith. 
How was u, by what natuial ot sn pci natural hglit, that the truth had been 
revealed to Siatius’ 

^ The fislicrman is, of course, St Peter The image had become familiar 
Uirough the Sig'iUum Prscaforis used by the Roman Pontiff*, on which 
Kristi was represented as fishing wiih a line, St. Peter with a s. v, 

/VcAe?»#r). The first mention ot the seal occurs in a leiter of Clement IV. in 
taSs, which he describes as being used by the Popes “ mseerehs " (Waterton, 
ArefufoL xi, 13). 

^ The simile comes from the common nructice of a master walking in the 
streets at night, his servant going before him and holding a torch or lanjem 
b^indRiis bade. 
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When thou didbt say, ‘The age hogins again ; 

Justice returns and primal state of man. 

And a new heaven-born offspring comes to reign.’ 
Bard was 1 through thee, through thee Christian ; 

But that thou better sec what 1 design, 
ni stretch my hand with tints to fill my plan. 
Already teemed the world uith Creed divine, 

Through all its wide extent as broadcast sown. 

By tho.se who bore the eternal Kingdom’s sign. 

And those thy words that now I touched upon 
Did with those preachers new so w'cll agree, 

I'hat with them olt I licid Ciunmiinion. 

So holy then they came to ^eem to me, 

That, when Domitian’s pci iccutiori fell, 

Not without tears of mine their grief flo^^ed free. 
And when on earth I lived out life’s biicf ^j^^ell, 

I helped them, and their righteous custom ' made 
All other sects to me contemptible. 

And cre m song I bade the Greeks invade 
The streams of Thebes, I also was baptized, 

But lived a secret Christian, b’eing afraid, 

And long wnth pagan w^oiship compromised , 

And this lukewarmness full four hundred year 
Kept me in path in that fnunh round comprised. 

Of thee, who mad’&t the veil to disappear 

Which hid from me that good of which T speak, 
While a long climb remains before us here'. 

The \^ords ate .» httuii ti of Vircr /i« i'* 5- 7 T>,tn''* 

the patristic internetition, which, hcgiiinuiK tvith Kosl !» (/'/i* com/, iv' 
ja), Lactaiitius (Z^ z>, In^c vn, ^4). aivl Augustine (< iz' Dtt, \ 7;), who saw 
m Virgil a conscious ^^ropJjtt of the Clmst, wus rtptoduced, 111 spite of S 
Jeronio's protest {F.^rst 53 ad Paul c 7), bj most medtrev.d interpreters, 
.md represented as having' eonvexled persecutors int«-> m.'irtyra {Jet. 

Aug* 1* 407). Instances winch may ha\e had .1 .ptcul influence on Dante*'* 
mind are found in its citation by Dunatus, Bishop of 1 if sole (Oran Docitm* 
Ified p. 55), and by Innocent 111 {Strm. u lu /tsf. Xa* p 3 o) On 
the assumption that Statiu^ w-u5 thus conscricH, JJantc is again phiyln>r the 
part of the wntesT of au “ .deal ’ ” if- "m-ture. uhat ought to hav® 

been the cflfect on the i>oet's nit • i u>pliec> , and of U fc.fulfii- 

stent in the lives of the preachcis of the new faith. Such a man miM have 
''' iG-; 
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Wiicre dear old Terence is I fain would seek, 

Ca‘cilius, Plautus, Varro, if thou know ; 

Say, are all damned, and m what region bleak ? 

“ They, Persius, I, and many more enow,” 

Answered my Guide, “are with that Greek bard 
thrown 

Who as the Muses* best loved child did grow, 

In the dark starless prison’s outmost zone. 

Full often talk we of that Mountain high 
Which claims our nursing-mothers as its own. ^ 
Euripides and Antiphon are nigh 
To us, with Agatho, Simonides, 

And other Greeks, brow-wreathed for poesy. 

There ol thy race, in company with these, 

Antigone, Deiphilc, arc met ; 

Ismene, sad as ever, Argia sees. 

wepr over the sufTerers of Domitiati's perseculion. Pante assumes that he 
was baptized hefoie he wrote the 'ihebaid^ but rcmaitierj a crj'-pto-Chiistian, 
and had to »*. by four hundred years ia the circle of the 

acetdton (C. \ ^ ; 

^ With a feeling which wc may a^^sume was Dante’s own, Statius uiquires 
after the fate of the writers* he had mos>t honoured — Terence, the writer of 
comcdie-k (the readings, vary, aJtUco and amteo , d. v c 159), Csecilius, also a 
dramatic poet (rf. d.c 168), Plautus (d dc 184) 'Jheie were two Varros., 
more or less famous as poets, one of Reate {d B.c. 27), of whom Cicero 
(Brui. XV. 60) and Augustine (Cw. vi. 2) hpealc in terms of high praise, 

and the other of Narbonne, who wrote an epic on the Argonautic exp^ltion. 
Dante probably refers to the foinier. 

100 *1 he wider hope, as far as Dante dared to hold it (// iv. 40-4* ; Par^ 
XIX. 70>77, x\ 94~-z33), finds utterance in the words that follow. The writers 
named — and Persius als.', the young Stoic poet who died at the age of 
iM'etity-eight in tlie purity of a white-souled manhood — and others more tham 
could be named, weic not damned as men commonly counted damnation, bat 
were in the calm fields and by fair waters, and holding high converse with 
each other, excluded only from the hope of fuller knowledge and of a clearer 
vision The ‘^Gieek" of I rox is, of course, Homer. 

IW The list expands. We miss the names of ^Eschylus and Sophocles, but 
it includes Euripides, Anliplion, also a wiiter of tragedies (A v. L Anac- 
reonte " has little to commend it), bimoiudcs (if b,c. 559), as representing 
lync poetry, Agathon, tragedian {d. b.c. 401). 

100 It is, ^rhaps, m some measure a self’revelatiou tliat Dante tcptestaHU 
Virgil as uimking Statius likely to be interested in the fate of the men and 
women of whom he had written in his poem He knew, by his own 
experience, how the creations of the poet's mind became living perscnxs to 
him. In Antigone we have the daughter of CEdipus, of whose devotion to 
father and brother Sophocles wrote ; Deipbile, wife of Tydeui^ one of tho 
against Thebes ; ” Aigia, her sUtcr, and wtfe of Poiynices; 
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There she who showed Langfa*s rivulet, 

There Thetis and Tiresias' daughter ; there 
Dcidamfa with her sisters set.” 

The poets both already silent were, 

Eager once more to cast their glance each way. 
Freed from their climbing up that closc-wallcd stair. 

Already now four handmaids of.thc day 
Were left behind, the fifth one at the yoke 
Was pointing upward still the fiery ray. 

“I deem w^c now should turn,” my Guide then spoke, 
Our right arm’s shoulder to the outer side. 

Circling, as we are wont, around the rock.” 

Thus there our former custom was our guide ; 

And we with less misgiving took our way, 

Because that true soul us accompanied. 

They went before, and I behind did stay 
Alone, and listened to their converse high, 

Which gave me skill the poet’s lyre to play. 

But soon their sweet discourse was broken by 
A tree which midway in the path we found, 

With fruits that sweetly smelt and pleasantly. 


with all the sorrow but not the courage of her sister Antigone ; Hypsipyle 
C. XXVI. 94, H. xviii 93, for oiritr facts in her history), who led the 
Seven, when they were atbiri>t, to the fountain of I«angia in Boeotia. Manto 
the daughter of Ttresias, a{ipears in H. xx. 52 .is in the fourth Bolgia. Had 
Dante forgotten this, or does he assume that I'lresias had more than one 
daughter, or does the then " of 1. xoo take a wider range than that of the 
first circle cf Hell ? 

U 9 Thetis, the wife of Peleus and mother of Achilles, named probably as 
oae of the arsons m Sutms's other poem, the Achilleid, Del^amia, 
^ughter of Xycomedes, and beloved by Achilles, named for the same 
Mason. Comp. C. i>: 34-39 ; H. v 65, xxvi 62. 

US The *'hanamaids of the day” are the hours (C xii. 81), and the fact 
implMKl, starting from 6 a.m., is that it was between so and ii. 

The pilgrims, no longrr asking their way, follow the rule of C. xix. 81, 
and turn over more to the right. Statius goes with them, holding sweet 
converse with VirgU on Uie secrets of their art. 

Two trees meet us in this circle ; the oth<‘r, appearine in C. xtav. 
xo3-xi7t is defined SIS a scion from the tree of knowledge. Is this also of the 
same nature, or is it an ofTs^hoot from the tree of life, or does it represent th« 
intermediate element of joys that are pure and innocent in theatres, but 
call for temperance and even abstinence in their use f The last seems the 
most probable hypothesis. ^ 
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And as a fir-tree tapers from the ground, 

From bough to bough, so that did upward spread ; 
i trow, that none might scale its topmost round. 

And on the side which barred u closer tread, 

Fell headlong from the rock a streamlet clear, 

And over all the foliage green was shed. 

And the two poets to the tree drew near, 

And then a voice from out the leaves did cry : 

Great dearth for you of fruit that groweth here.” 
And then, “ Much more cared Mary for supply 
That so the marriage might have honour due, 

Than for that month which pleads for you on high. 
And ancient Roman dames contentment knew, 
Drinking of water clear , and Daniel 
Held^incats in scorn, and gathered wisdom true. 

That primal age, which did as gold excel, 

Seasoned its acorns with keen appetite. 

And thirst to nectar turned each springing well. 
Locusts and honey were the viands light 
That fed the Baptist in the desert waste ; 

Whence stands he clothed in majesty and might, 

As in the Gospel ye may find him traced. 

IIW The pictuie presenttd is that of a fir-lree, tapering from branch to 
branch as the tree na«s, till men cannot climb Bcneam the symbol wc 
learn the liulh that men, in the discipline of penitence, must abstain even 
fiom bLinu less jo>s. '1 hey ina> see and smell the fruit ; they may hear the 
tnckhtig of the water on thf leaves ; but they may not taste of cij|^ier, 
l**! Tiie voice coming fr mi the tree, like an oracle from Dodona's oak, is 
piobal*'’ » f •'1- • ^ n uttered by its angel guardian. 

143 Ex.< , !■ •« ■ . ' ■ conic after the manner of uthcr circles. When 

Ma*y pointed out the want of wme at Cana, it was not for herself, but for 
the honour of those who pave the wedding-feast (C xni 3$). The use of 
wine, according to old tradition, w'as unknown to the matrons of ancient 
Rome(rn/. Afajc. ii i) Daniel {Pun. i. was an example of rigorous 
tibstlneiice in the midst of luMines. 

34 S Xhe tiescripiion of the golden age is taken from Dante's favourite 
autliors, yS» vin. 324 ; Ovid, Met 1 89-11^ ; /ioef/t ii 5. Comp Pur^, 
xxvui. 139. 

140 Comp. Mait. lii 4 ; Afark i. 6. Dante accepts the “ locusts ” of the 
Gospel nairative 111 the natural meaning of the word. The fact that the 
Baptist was the patron saint of Florence gives a special force to hts example 
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CANTTO XVlir 


The Disci^It*te of^^l^petite-^The Story of Fnese Donat t 


While I mine eyes upon the leafage green 
Fixed, with such eager gaze as givetJi one, 

Whose life in catching birds hath wjstcd been ; 

My more than Father said to me : “My son, 

Come now, I pray ; what time to us is lent, ® 

We so should spend that better gam be won.” 

I turned my face, and instantly 1 went 

Close to those Sages, who discoursed so well. 

That little effort seemed in walking spent. 

And lo ! a wailing song upon us fell, 

E’en tnetty Dominey^ in strain 

That made our breasts with joy and sorrow swell. 

“ O my sweet Father, what hear J again r” ^ 

So I began, and he ; “ Those shades that go 
Now loose, perchance, the knot of their debt’s 
chain.” 

And e’en as eager pilgrims often do, 

Who when they light midway on folk unknown, 
Turn round to them, yet do not linger so, 

Thus, behind us, a crowd came running on. 

More swift than we, and on us fixed their gaze. ^ 
A crowd of souls, in silent prayer each one. 

8 The poAseems to look back upon the sports of his youth, , falconry, 
of his dehgnt in which we find so many traces in // xvii 1^7, JtJtn, 130, et 
ai.f as so much wasted time 

8 Possibly a reminiscence of the saying of Publius Syrus, " Comes facundus 
in vid pro vehiomlo est," 

n The words are li 17. The great penitential psalm was a fit 

utterance for the repentant souls Here, as dsewhere, the quotaiiijii implies 
the whole concept Ps li. comes into the Kom uj service for Lauds on 
Tuesday, another instance of the correspondence already noticed, bee note 
on C. XX. JJ7. 

M The pilgrims — I taXe the word in its narrower sense—are so absorbed in 
thinking of the goal of their journey, that they take little heed of the passers- 
by whom they chance to meet. Possibly the word^ contam a reminiscence of 
the V* N. c. 4x. So it was with the souls that now meet the poet's eyes wliO 
had yielded to the sin of gluttony. 
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Each with dark dim cavernous eyes did gaze, 

Pallid in face, and so exceeding thin, 

Their body’s surface every bone displays. 

J do not think that, when all worn to skin, 

E’en Erisichthon showed as half so tanned 
By his long fast, when fear was worst within, 

I said, as I in thought their features scanned, 

“These are the race that lost Jerusalem 
When Mary took her son’s flesh in her hand,” ^ 
Seemed their eye-sockets like rings void of gem : 

He who in human face doth omo read, 

Would here have recognised full clear the M. 

Who would have thought an apple’s scent could breed — 
Not knowing how — such keen and sharp desire, ** 
Or jlliat which from pure water doth proceed. 

Still did I what had made them gaunt admire, 

Seeking the cause, not yet made manifest, 

That with such skm and scales did them attire* 

And lo ! from out his head’s cavernous nest 
A spirit turned his eyes and gazed on me, 

And then cried out, “With what grace am I blest!” 
Ne’er by his face should I have known ’twas he, 

But in his voice was that to me revealed 
Which in his face outworn I could not see. ^ 

That spark m me as with a flash unsealed 
My knowledge of the features sorely marr«ld: 

Foresees face 1 knew, no more concealed. 


Possibly a reproduction of the description of hutf^r in Aftt viU. 

10^1X0. 

, ® Erisichthon, who had profaned the sacred grove of Ceres, was punished 
mth an insatiable hunger, leading him at last to devour his own flesh (Afe/. 
viii. 740-B80). 

^ The story is told by Josephus (H'^ars, vL j), 

89 The eyebrows formed the M, each eye an O. The full thought » 
worleed out in a sermon by Bexthold of Regensburg {d, la/o), whose wntitigs 
Dante may have known, and who finds, bringiug m ears and nose, nostrus 
and mouth, the complete formula of HOMO DEI Here, we are told, the 
M was plain enough. 

^ The emaciated spectre tunis out to be one whom Dante had known, 
Iforese Donati, brother of his gieat foe, Corso (C. xxiv. Sa>, and of the 
' l6fl 
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** Ah, look not thou at this dry scab and hard/' 

So prayed he, “which my countenance doth stain, ^ 
Nor to this flesh so meagre and so scarred ; 

But tell me true who thou art, who these twain, . 
Yonder, who here have thee accompanied ; 

Delay not this in clear speech to explain." 

“That face of thine, I wept for when it died, 

Gives me no less cause now for sore despair. 
Beholding it so altered,*’ I replied. 

“ But say in God’s name, what leaves thee so bare ? 
Nor bid me speak while wonder holds me still ; 

111 can he speak who*s filled with other care." ^ 
And he to me said, “ From the Eternal Will 
Falls virtue on the water and the tree 
Behind us ; hence for me this leanness ill, ^ 

This people all, that wail their misery 
Through yielding to ungoverned appetite,. ® 

By thirst and hunger holier come to be. 

To eat and drink the fragrance doth invite 
Which issues from the fruit, and from the spray 
That far and wide bedews the verdure bright. 

And not once only winding on our way ^ 

In this our round, our pain renewed wc see. 

* Pain * said I ; * consolation ' I should say j 

Piccardaof iii. 47, and therefore connected with the poet by lu& marriam 
with GtmiatrDonati. Line 78 shows that he died in a d. 1295 or 1296. No 
contemporary writers name him, and when commentatois describe him as 
addicted to gluttony, they are simply giving their inferences from what they 
iind. The name Foreie occurs in two sonnets ascribed to Dante as that of 
aprodij^, but tlieyare rightly rejected by Witte and other cntic5(^>«/. 
0 , M, 1. ftSd). Dante seems to have loved him while he lived (1 115), and to 
have lamented his death (1. 55)b 

W The water and the tree of C. xxii. 131-137 bring with them a power 
that wears away the fulness of flesh of the self-indulgent, and tliat by the law 
ot abstinence which now compels them to deny themselves even the simplest 
and purest joys. They endure a pam like that of Tantalus. 

The thought is eminently characteristic of mcdisval faith The pains 

•lC nnur«tnkir lrM.n .im rri.i^nc tVi* mi) anil 
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For that i>amc will that leads us to the tree 
Made Christ to utter Eh joyously, 

When with His blood He made our spirits free/* 

** Forc^c, fVom the day,” to him said 1, 

“ Thou leftist the world a better life to win, 

Up to this time five years have not rolled by : 

If thou had’bt lost the power for further sin, 

Ere on thee came the hour of that blest woe 
Through which wc wedlock new with God begin, 
How hast thou mounted hither ? Surely so 
1 should have thought to find thee where delay 
By equal time repairs itself below.” 

And he to me . “ So quickly here to stay, 

To drink the wormwood sweet of this my pain, 

My Nclla’s hot tears sped me on my way. 

With her deep sighs and prayer^s devoutest strain 
She drew me from the region where men wait, 

And set me free from circles that detain. ^ 

So much more dear to God, more loved the state 
Of that my widowed one I loved of yore, 

As she in her good deeds is isolate ; 

For yon Barbagia on Sardinia’s shore 
Can ill her women boast more modesty 
Than that Barbagia where my loss she bore, 

Tiie will of the suffei ng sonU is so far one with that of Christ in the 
darkest hour of His Passion, that He too of His own free will endured the 
cross that He m.gnt be “made perfect through suffering" {//e^. U lo), 

W Dante, it would seem, knew, perhaps from pei-sonal companionship, that 
Forese had delayed his repentance till disease had deprived him of the power 
of sinning after the old fashion, and had therefore expected to find him in the 
circle of the AnU-Furgatonunt with Belacqua and his fellows. 

^ Nothing known of Nella(short for Giovanella) beyond what is implied 
here, that she was pious and good, prayed often for her hui»band's soul, and 
presumably was still a widow when Dante wrote his Purgatory y pro^bly 
circ. A.D, 1314. 

W it will be remembered, was subject to Pisa {H, xxii. 89, xxix. 

48k .Evil tales were told of the mountain district of Barbagia. There 
wonltta went about hnlf>naked, and wrre shamelcsslv licentious. Such a 
j8M>agia, Dante says, speaking through Forese, had Florence become. The 
i;.,%hqle passage reminds one of Ism. ui. ifv-24. 
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O brother sweet, what more can I reply P 
A time to come already looms in sight 
To which this hour shall not seem old, but nigh, 
Wh*?!!! preachers from the pulpit shall indict 
T'Jic bold unblushing ladies Florentine, 

Who walk with breasu and bo‘^oms bared to light. 
What Saracens, or those of barbarous line 

E’er stood in need, to make them co\crcd go. 

Of spiritual or other discipline r 
But if those bhanieless women could but know 
What doom for them the heavens bring by-aiul- 
bye. 

They with wide mouths e’en now would wail 
their woe. 

For if my foresight looketh not awry, 

They will wax sad ere yet the boy has beard 
Who now is hushed to sleep with lullaby. . 

No longer, Brother, be thy name unheard, 

See thou that not 1 only, but we all, 

Gaze where through thee the sun hath veiled 
appeared.” 

Then I to him: “ If thou wilt best recall 
What thou to me wast, and what I to thee. 

Still will that memory on thee grievous fall. 

This al«to may have been a prophecy . but, though sumptuary laws v^eic 
passed in Florence to reg'ulate womt-ns dress m ix 245, x ii), 

the earliest notice of preaching of this kind bring;s us to the epucopate of 
Aguolo Acciaioli lu 1351. t)ne wonders whether it was quoted in the da>>i 
of Savonarola. On the dress of the men and women of Florence, comp. Paf^. 
XV. iia-izo. 

108 The “other discipline" implies fines or imprisonment, suth as wcic 
actually imposed in 1333. 

JOQ The voids include all the disasters that happened at Florence, ssy 
between 1300 and 1310 the oppression of Charles of V.llo]^, the faction- %ht5 
and banishments, the great fire of 1300, and vhc cata-strophe of the Ponte alia 
Carraja in 7304, perhaps also the defeat of the Florentines at Monte Catim 
in 1315. 

U 9 The words speak of hours of close nit< 1 course, perhaps of companion- 
ship in self-indulgence, perhaps of imptrlect repentance and perplexed doubts 
like those implied in //. i. 1-9. 
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He from that former life of ours turned me, 

Who goes before me; but few days agone, 

When full-orbed showed his sister whom we see " 
(I pointed to the sun), “he led me on. 

Through the deep night of those who die indeed,^ 
With this true flesh which follows him alone. 

My path from thence his health and comfort speed, 
Climbing and winding round the mountain's side, 
Which makes you straight whom the world bent 
with greed. 

So far he saith that he will be my guide 
Till I shall be where Beatrice dwells; 

There I must stay, by him uncompanied, 

Virgil this is, who thus his message tells," 

Pointing to him, “ the other is that shade, 

For whom but now your realm through all its dells 
Shook, when for him its full release it made " 


CANTO XXIV 

Sins of Appetite — Suonagiunfa of Lucca — *Tke Secret of 
true Poetry — The fiery Furnace 

Nor motion made our speech, nor speech our tread 
One whit more slow, but talking, on went we. 

Like ships whose sails before fair winds arc spread; 
And spirits, who as twice dead were to see, 

From hollow pits of eyes showed wonder great, • 
When they perceived a living form in me. 

journey of the travellers had begun^ f.e., on the full moon before 

Easter. 

laS It U a fair inference from the natural way in which Beatrice is named 
that Forese had known before his death of Dante’s devotion to her. It U 
difficult to see what meaning could he attached to them if she was simply a 
symbol of the Empire or of a pantheistic heresy. 

S The speed was quick enough for Dante, but, as 1. gt shows, DOt*eo Ua 
the impatient real of Forese to complete tus appointed task, and of this 
pante is conscious. 
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And I, continuing speech I held of late, 

Said: “He, perchance, more slowly mounts on 
high 

Than else he would, for others* sake to wait; 

But tell me, if thou knowest, where doth lie 
Piccarda, and if any of renown 
Among this gazing crowd 1 may dcbcry,’* 

“ My sister, good as she was fair — 1 own 

Which she was most I know not — now hath w'on 
On high Olympus her triumphal crown/* 

So said he first, and then: “Reason is none 
To hinder naming each, s-/ worn and marred 
By our hard fare is each complexion. 

This Buonagiunta is,** then looking hard. 

And pointing finger, “he of Lucca named; 

And yonder face, beyond all otlicrs scarred. 

The holy Church as his own spouse hath claaiiied: 
From Tours was he, and doth by fast atone, 

Bolsena’s eels, Vernaccia’s vintage famed/* 

And many others named he one by one, 

And all at being named seemed well content, 

So that I nowhere saw one gloomy frown. 

10 Piccarda, Ibc sister of Forese and Corso, pr-ibably a frn nd of ncalrice’s, 
appears afterwards in Par m. 40 Sht had eiiti-red the eonvent of ht Clara 
at Florence, had been Uiktii from it by force by her brother Curso and 
married to Rosellino della Tosa. 

1 ® The use of Olympus for Paradise reminds us of the “Jove" of C. 
vi. 1 18. 

1 ® Buonagiunta Urbiciam of Lucca is grouped in K E 1. with Brunrtto 
Latini and others, as one whose poemo had a toueh of provmaalistii about 
them; mvnictpaiia^ non curiaha Dante had known him appaiently as a 
brother-poet, leading a somewhat voluptuous life, “a better critic,*' as Bettv, 
put# U, " of wines than rhyme*., * 

The Pope is Martin IV., who in 1381 succeeded Nicholas III. (/jf, xix, 
46). He showed himself a strong partisan of lire house of Aigou, and was 
therefore an encm> of the GhibcUines. Before his elevation he had been 
treasurer of the cathedral of Tours. Line 24 points to the special luxury 
invented hv the ^apal gourmet. The cels of the lake BoLeua near V uerbo 
Vfertf' i^eped in vemaceza^ a white wine of Genoa, and then servea in their 
own sauce.. As with the lampreys of our own Henry I., the death of the 
Pope is said to have been caused by excess in his favourite dish. 
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I saw, as grinding teeth that foodlcss went, 

Ubaldin della Pil’, and Boniface, 

Whose shepherd’s staff o’er many a flock was bent; 

I saw Messer Marchese, who found place 
Of yore to drink at Forli, then less dry. 

While yet his thirst insatiate grew apace. 

But e’en as he who looks and passes by 
This one for that, so Lucca’s citizen, 

Who most did seem to know me, drew mine eye. 
fie murmured, and I know not if I then 

“ Gentucca ” heard, where wrung him the sharp pain 
Of that just doom that leaves them bare and lean. 

“ O soul,” said I, “ whom strong wish doth constrain, 
’Twould seem, to speak with me, let me hear thee, 
And let thy speech to thee and me bring gam/’ 

^ The picture of the teeth that hite only the empty a«r may have come 
fiomA/tf/ VIII (<;:6-82 q, 

-f* Ub.Uclnu IS said by some eaily /ornmentators to have been a brother of 
the Cardinal Oct'iMan of }( x, iro, by others to have been the fathei of the 
Archbishop Rug^ieri of // xxxiii 14 Pila was a cas'Jt. beloneing to the 
IJbaldini in the Caseutino district of Tuscany < )f Bomface we know little. 
He has lieen identified with one of the Kitsi^hi family, a nephew of Innocent 
IV , who in 1374 was ihosen as Archbishop of Ravenna Tne word rocco hns 
been ddfeiently tr.invlated af. a bishop's “rochet” or ai> a “pastoral staff.” 
I)iicani;e gives the former as the meaning of the Luiiin roau^ ^ Dier (r. ?/.) 
gives the history of the word as coming from the Pers an, meaning the 
*' rook” or “ castle” m a set of chcismen The pastoral staff of the Arch- 
bishop of Kavc.ma 15 reported by Lana to have ended, not m the common 
cuived form, but In a shipe like that of the chess “ rook,” and thU seems 
coiicluMve as to the meaning with which Dante used the word. It was Used 
ill th:s sense lu mcth.ev al French .'Skeat, Etvm Diet. b. v Rook). 

Marchese lie s aK t ui the dim obscure, but is su[)poscd to b 've br!''irgcd 
to the Argugho*:! ot horli, and to have been the grandfathcrofPemai -lino ’lit 
Polenta of RaveniM fie is said to have answered, when asked why he wa^ 
always drinking, that it was because he was always thirsty {Land ), 

3 "^ Most comiueritators take “ GentncLa ” as the name of a lady at Lucca, 
in whose sympathy Dante found comfort. Otheis, resting on the fact that 
there is no other instance of the name, take the wstrd as a/oimoi gentuccia — 
the Chibelhne popuUce. Troja {VtUro^ p 142) has, however, shown that 
there w'ere two Lucchese women of that name 'ii the time of Dante, one 
the wife of Bernardo Morla Alluccinghi, the otlier the daughter of another 
membei of the some family, and so the natural interpretation is confirmed 
{Faur i. 226 , Weg. a<^3). Line 38 implies that the name game lialf-audiblc 
from between the famished lips of Buonagiunta. Wlioev^cr she may hav« 
been, it is in the highest degree improbable that Dante wwuld have njjmed 
her as and where he does, Ixad his relation to her passed beyond the Hmtts of 
an absolutely puie friendship, like m kind to that which he had felt for the 
*\gentle lady '’of V, N. c. 36, 
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** A maiden fair is born there/’ answered he, 

“ Unveiled as yet, who’ll make my city dear 
To thee, though on it men cast obloquy; 

Thou wilt speed on with this prevision clear. 

If in my murmuring thou didst error find, 

Through living facts the truth shall soon appear; 

But tell me if I see here him whose mind 

Gave birth to new-framed rhymes which thus 
began, 

* O ye who know what love is^ ladie, kind^ ? ” 

And I to him: “ Behold m me a man, 

Who, when love breathes, marks, striving to collect 
What it dictates, and sings it as he can.” 

“Now brother * ” spake he, “sec I that defect 
Which me, the Notary, and Gaittone barred 
Fiom that style new and sweet thou didst affect. 

The prophecy e.r fven^u, fhniigh Jt lias bci'u ai>plied to tb«; Alagi.i o; 
C xv\. 142, or tliC pargoUlta 1 f C xx\i s-q, cun hardly be )(,teiii*d to any 
other than thf Gcntucca of 1 37, \\hoin 1 i-' a Rul \ei for the 

“ veil" of niArnagc, but who, when Dante vi’iited the city twthe or fourteen 
yean* aftei wards, was in the full bloom of womanhooil PohiiCfltl 

commentator*^, tlmging tu the other interpretativii of OenriiLca, find in it a 
prediction of the e\te*ib^s of one 'ir othci of the Dciions at Tloi<^nce, who 
should drive Dante into CAile, aim make him prefti 1 ucta t" lii'« own city 
^ Buonagiuiita had aheady rtcogrn-ed l>aiile, and the question, thcrtfi>rc, 
does not imply a do'ibt a«i to the identity. But was the Viia Nuoi'n his“' 
Had he written the Canroiie the first line of whu h is qiioiecl Foi ih the 
chief interest of the passage he^ in the fact that Dante, in lu*, inalurer a^e 
(1314'), looks back with sitisfartum on this Canroiie (C. n ) as on that m 
which he recognised moit distinctly tho rharacteristn, i iste of his own genius, 
that he sang what was m his heart” as “I.wl taiiglii him to sing” 
( K. iV. c- 9, 24) For Buonagiunta’s own poems, see Kime Ant. Venice, 
1740, pp. 299-303. 

W The notary is Jacopo da Lentino (iifc 1250), of whom D.mte speaks 
xa) as having enriched Italian poeiiywnth a more polished style 
than his predecessors Sonnets and Canzoni by him are to be found iri most 
collections of early Italian poety (Rtnte Ant, pp 304-:;2 t). h 

Guittone, commonly known an Fra Guittone (he belonged to the order of 
the Cavalien Gaudenti , see// xviii. ro3), was a poet ifAierro He left « 
wife and three children when he entered the Order, preached against the 
corruptions of the age, was banished from his own city, and died in Florence 
in 1294. He could scarcely fail to be known to Dante and the men of letters 
who V ere hU friends, and probably was one of those whom the ^eat poet 
first admired, then.cnticiser*, and then surp.issed. He speaks ot him {V, E,. 
i. 13, li, 6) as wanting in refinement, ana in C. xwi 124 notes his popularity 
as an instance of the prevalence of fashion over judgment. Petrarch, how* 
ever {Tricn/, d*Am<fr, iv. 31), gro ups him with Cino da Pistoia, and even 
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Well do I now perceive how thy wings hard ’ 

After tliat sweet dictator upward rose, 

Flight which to us the fates did not award; 

He who to please outside this limit goes, 
Indiflereiitly looks on either style.” 

Then, as content, he brought his speech to close. 
EWas the birds that wnnter by the Nile 

Awhile in ordered squadron take their flight, 
Then flit in haste, and move m single file, 

So all the crowd who came within our sight. 
Turning tlieir face, from us sped on apace 
At once by leanness and by keen wish light; 

And as the man who, tired of trotting pace, 

Lets his companions pass till he allay 
The panting of his lungs a little space, 

So all that holy flock in long array 
Foresc let pass by, and with me went 
Behind, and said: “When com'st again this wayr’* 
“ How long a span of life to me is lent, 

1 know not,” said I, ‘‘ but on greater speed 
For that return my wishes wdll be bent, 

Seeing that the place where *twas for me decreed 
To live, of good is day by day stript bare, 

And seems to shameful ruin to proceed.” 


(W 
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with Dante hiins‘_lf Anf pp. 343-21*1?) p. made to 

acknowledge iheir iufcrtority a 111 hii» own to the ne* iij ■ /t ' 1 . i 
5 ® The ‘^dictator ’’(the word wa«» probably chosen on account ©fits double 
ineanlne, .ts meaning “rultr ” or *’ inspirer’ ) is, of course, love, as In 1. 54, 

61 I have, >vith Staff , followed the reatline ffadtre instead of 

figuardar oltre^ " to look farther," ai. giving a bnier seuist. Ihe thought 
is. thaj^he who writes from the dewre ot puise rather thau as the interpreter 
ot loVe, loses even the critical powei which distingui>hes a better style from , 
a worse, or, adopting the reading vitne^ for vede^ cannot pass from the pn« , 
to the other. With a profound ia»ight, Dante pointed out the canker which 
eats into the very life of the poet, and m.irs his whole work. 

W The simile is suggested by the flight of crane**, as in v 46. ' * * 

74 The old friend seeks to know when his brother-poet shall share with, 
him in the task of purificaiion. The question half leminds us of 
as, theanswexof i 23 Desire would fain anticipate the decrees of./, 
Go<!j and take refuge on the further shoie trom the eviU which were oontinig ’ 
pu himself and on his aty. 
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“Go now,” said he, “for him with largest share 
Of guilt, I see at tail of beast dragged on, 

Towards the vale where no sins cleanstid are. 

At every step that beast more speed hath won, 
Fnereasing, till it deal its mortal wound, 

And leave his corpse to death most foully done. 

Not long have yonder spheres to^o their round,” 

He raised his eyes to Heaven: “ ere clear to thee 
Shall be what speech no clearer may expound. 

Now stay thou here; so precious moments be 
Here in this kingdom that too much 1 lose, 

In walking on with thee so equally.” 

As oft a knight his headlong course pursues, 

And gallops on in front of all the rest, 

And honour in the fight’s first onset woos, 

So he with paces longer from us pressed, 

And I with those same two behind remained, 

Who o’er the world such marshalship possessed. 

And when he had so far the distance gained, *** 

That mine eyes followed on his form to gaze, 

As did my mind on what his words contained, 

® Fcffcsc foretells the death of his own brother Corso. Vi/i (vjii. 43, 49, 
68, 96) tells the Ule thus In 1304 the tide of popular feeling at Florence 
turned against him In 1308 he was condemned ns a traitor , defended him- 
self against the ofhc'^rs and people who were sent to take him ; at last took 
Aight. He was overtaken and captured by ofheers who had been sent after 
Ilim ; he slipped from his horse in the hope of escaping ; one of the officers 
wounded him with a spear, and he was taken into the neighbouring abbey 
of San Salvi. where he died and was buried. Such was the end of the “ great 
baron ” of Florence, who had, through his whole career, been Dante’s chief 
enenw* Dante had either heard a more highly coloured version of the story, 
or, after his manner, as in /f. v and xxxiii , pictures to himself wlmt miist 
have been. The “valley " is that of //. iv 8 , Par, xvii. 137. Even Foreso 
is made to pass that judgment on his brother’s fate. 

M Possibly a reminLsct nee of Cainpaldino, such as we have met in C.' v. 93 ; 
N. xxiL I, 9. 

» I have used the word " marshalship *' as the exact equivalent of Dante*) 
** tnariscaicht,'* The word had risen from its original meaning of “ groom '* 
(»* mare’s servant ’*) to that of high military rank. Rhyme probably sug- 
gested the word . choice accepted it as the huest that could be used. Comp. 
Skeat, £L Diet, sc. 

He saw Forese indistinctly as he passed into the distance, and with a 
like indistinctness followed the meaning of his words 
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Behold, another tree its boughs displays 
Fruit-laden, full of life, not distant too, 

For only then we thither turned our ways. 

Raising their hands a people came in view 
Beneath it, and towards its leaves they cried, 

] know not what, as eager fond boys do, 

Who pray, what he they pray to hath denied, 

But, as to make their wishes yet more keen, 

Holds up the longed-for prize and doth not hide. 

Then went they on, as though the trick were seen, 
And wc now came towards that lofty tree, 

Which to such tears and prayers so deaf had 
been. 

“ Pass on your way, nor nearer draw; the tree 
Whereof Eve ate the fruit is found more high^ 
And this from that draws its nativity.” 

Thus one I knew not from the boughs did cry; 

So Virgil, Statius, I, our course pursued, 

Where the hill upward slopes, in company. 

“ Remember,” then he said, “ the cursed brood, 

Of clouds begotten, who, with wine overspent. 
With twy-form breasts had Theseus fain subdued: 

Those Hebrews also who to drink low bent, 

Whom Gideon spurned as comrades in the fight. 
When he to Midian down the hill-side went.” 


303 The tree was different from that of C. xxii 130, and, as stated in I. 
was a scjon of the tree of knowledge. The skjuK still crave^ for Us fruit, hut 
here the voice which comes, from the tree, as from Us Ruardian angel, ia that 
of stem pruhibiiion. They must drink of Lethe and Eunoc, and eat of the 
fruit of the tree of life first. The knowledge which makes men as gods 
requires wisdom as a safegiuurd. 

3 ® The voice tells of tliose who had sinned through excess: f?) of the 
Centaurs, sons of Ixion ami the Chmds viii. 7), who were Invited to 

the man lage -feast of Pcinthous and Hippodamia, and, when fluked with 
insolence and wine, sought to carry off the bride. As in the bas-reliefs 
pf the Elgin Marbles, tlicy were repelled and slam by Theseus xii. 
sxo-535 ; Uor. Oif. L x8>. The '‘twy-form breasts'* are those of maaaod 
horse. 

334 The classical example is matched from Scripture (/suSf. vj, ix, 
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So keeping still one margin near in sight 

We onward went; and heard of crimes of sense, 

On which there followed gain of wretched plight. 
Then on the lonely road with free course thence, *** 
A thousand steps or more we took our way. 

Without a word, each plunged in thought intense. 
“Why do ye three alone thus pensive stray ? ” 

A voice said on the sudden, and I turned. 

As horses do, when smitten with dismay, 

I raised my head, that so might be discerned 
Who it was spake, and never furnace fire. 

Or glass, or metals, with such red glow burned. 

As [ saw one who said, “ If ye desire 

Upward to pass, yc needs must turn this way; 

I’his is his path who doth to peace aspire. 

His aspect dread had taVn my sight away. 

Wherefore 1 turned to those my teachers wise, 

As one who, as he hcarcth, on doth stray: 

And e*en as comes, proclaiming day^s clear rise, 

The breeze of May, with odours fresh and sweet 
Impregnate, that from grass and flowers arise, 

So felt I then the breath of Zephyr meet 

My brow, and heard of wings the rustling sound. 
Wafting ambrosial gales the sense to greet, 

And heard it say, “ Blest are they who abound 
In light of grace, that so their appetite 
Rouse no desire within, overpassing bound. 
Hungering within the limits of the right.” 

The "sai-so" we-e, for Eve, the loss of P,iradise ; for the Centaurs, 
death; . II - ■ i* \ , exclusion fiom the glory of vjctoiy. 

The voice came from the Angel of Abstinence, whom Dante sees glowing 
with a brightness like that of £zek, i. 7 ; Dan. x 6 ; i. 15. He points 
to the entrance of the seventh circle. 

Beautiful as is the picture, we must rememlier that it is meant to be a 
symbol of the clear brightness and sweetness of the temperate life. The 
breeze that strikes on Dante's brow effaces another of the seven P's as he 
passes out of the Circle of the Gluttonous. Hls thoughts of ambrosia were 
drawn from "V irg. Geot^. iv. 415 , .-E«. i. 403. 

IW The closing words are a paraphrase of Matt v 6, the meaning being 
somewhat altered, as though it st'.od, “Blessed are they who hunger and 
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*T/ie Mystet les of Man^i Jirtt and second Birth — TAe Sim of 
Lust 

'Twas time without delay we journeyed on, 

For now on the meridian line the day 
Was marked by Taurus, night by Scorpion. 
Wherefore, as one is wont who will not stay, 

But wends his way, whatever may appear, • 

If spur of need pricks hard against delay. 

So entered we upon the winding stair, 

Each before other as the gap we clomb, 

So narrow that it parts the climbers there; 

And, like the nestling stork that longs to roam, ** 
And lifts its wing and lets it droop again, 

And ventures not to leave its sheltering home, * 

So was I with a wish that burnt amain 

To ask, and then was quenched, until at last 
I showed as one whose lips to speak are fain; 

And my sweet Father, though our pace was fast, 
Forebore not, but spake then: “Discharge the bow 
Of speech, wherein the steel the wood hath passed.’*' 
Then opened I my mouth without ado, 

And thus began : “ But how can men grow thin 
Where they no need of nourishment can know ? ” 

“ If thou with Meleager wouldst begin,** 

Said he, “ life wasting with the wasted brand. 

This would not be so hard for thee to win; 

thirst righteously” ( * secusidum justitiantt* Vu^.), whose higher appetite 
rei^iates their lower. 

1 Aft in other like passages (C ix. xix 1-4), 1 content myself with the 
result that the astronomical facts indicate the hour of 3 p m. The fact that 
less than half the day remained leads the pilgrims to press on. 

^ Comp. Matt. vii. 14. Each one must take the upward path alone. 
Repentance and purification exclude at times even the blessing of companion- 
ship. 

One remembers how common an object the stork is in Italian and Swiss 
cities, in the timidity of the fledgling's desire to fly Dante finds a parable 
of his own desire to know. , The problem is, to account for the fact of the 
leanness of hunger where life no longer exists under the same conditions as 
of old. 

^ The instance of Meleager {Met. viii. 451-535) furnishes en argnmept 
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Or wouldst reflect how to your wave of hand ^ 

The mirror’s image waving too doth move, 

What now seems hard were light to understand. 

But that thou gain the ease thy will doth love, 

Lo, here is Statius ; him I call, and pray 
That he a healer of thy wounds may prove.” 

“ If I to him the eternal things display,” 

Then answered Statius, ^‘e’en when thou art nigh, 

* Let me plead this, I cannot say thee nay.” 

Then he began : “ My son, the words that I 

Shall utter let thy watchful mind record ; ^ 

They to the ‘ How ? ’ thou ask’st will light supply. 
Blood in its perfect state, which still is stored. 

And ne’er is drunk up by the thirsty veins, 

Like viands which thou takest from the board, 

from analq^. His life had depended, not on the comnion of nutrition, 
but, as the Fates had decreed, on the burning nf a firebrand which Ins mother 
bad snatched from the hearth at the time of his birth, and, ni her wrath at 
his slaughter of her brothers vihen he grew to manhood, threw into the fire. 
As it was consumed, so was he We smile at l>vi(i’s tale being dctlt with as 
a fact. Did Dante so deal with it, or did he only refer to it a*, bhowing what 
was conceivable ? 

'S* The argument from fable is followed by one from the laws of reflection, 
oo which Dante, like Roger Bacon, loved to dwell {Par. ii. 97-T05) The 
implied thought U that in reality the body, especially the modified body 
after death, is the mirror of the soul, shares its movements and reproduces 
ts changes. 

^ We ask why the physiological theory which follows is pul into the 
mouth of Statius and not of Virgil. The answer piobably is ihat the latter 
was Uiought of as the representative of ethical and political wisdom, but that 
the higher mysteries of the life of the body in its relation to the soul belong 
to the former as illumined by the light of revealed truth. 

31 I follow the readme veduta (s=that which is seen) rather than vtndtiU^ 
which is entirely out of harmony with the context. 

37 Of all the digressions in the Comm.^ this, and that on the nature of tlte 

S lots DQ tlie moon in Par. ii., seem the least in place. To enter into 
ante's thoughts, we must enter into the tendency, which he shared with 
^tini and others, of which we have an example in the Conv j to something 
hke a display, which In a later age would have been ostentatious, of a wide 
encyclopedic knowledge. In Conv iv. ax, especially, we note how he, as a 
Stuaent of natural science, was fascinated by the mysteries of embryology, 
as he found them either m Aristotle (,/# Gtn. Amm ), or Albert of Cologne, 
or Aquinas iJSumm L qu. 99). The lecture deals however, with higher 
protdems than those of physiology. Lines 70-72 give Dante’s judgment on 
^e questions of Tradiiciamsm or creation, as connected with the soul. As 
in C. xvi, B5--90, Par. vii. 142, he decides m favour of the latter. 

iSl 
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There, in the heart, from all men^s members gains ** 
Creative force, as that which doth the same 
Repair, while circling, it that power attains ; 

Again concoct, in parts which not to name 
Is best, it flows, and then is poured upon 
Another’s blood in vase of Nature’s frame. ^ 

There this and that together meet as one, 

This apt to work, that passive to receive 
What this from its perfected source hath won. 

Thus joined, at once it worketh to conceive, 
Coagulating first, then breathing life 
In that where it doth form to matter give. 

The active virtue then, with soul-powers rife, 

As of a plant — ^just so far different 
That that moves on its way, this ends its strife,— 
Doth then so work that to the same extent 
As a sea-fungus it doth move, feel, show 
Its power to frame the organs whence ’twas sent. 
And now, my son, is seen to spread and grow 
The virtue of his heart who generates, 

Where Nature’s care o’er every limb doth flow. ^ 
But how the living soul with reason mates 

Thou see’st not yet ; this point it is which one, 
Wiser than thou art, erring much, misstates. 


^ The phrase ‘Jinforn- ng power ” is essentially characteristic of mediseval 
tho'tght. It implies the povse<ss>on^ m that of which it is predicated, d the 
power of reproducing all fiom which it was supposed to be derived. AU the 
form (in both senses of the woid) of the human body was already there 
potentjally. 

^ The "perfected source" is the heart, from which, as in i. 41, the 
blood, and that which is formed from it, receive their " informing power." 

The " niatler ” is thought of as supplied by the female, the "form" by 
the male. The whole passage is hardly more than .1 paraphrase of Aquinas 
iSumm* i. 98 1, iii. 33, x). The term " coagulating '* comes from the 
of JaB X. ro lytsd. v» a. 

^ The human life begins with the lower life of the planL or rather of the 
eoophyte (1. 57), with this difference, that the latter has reai.kcd its appointed 
goal , the former is in process of evolution. 

^ The question then comes, ho|^ dc^s the plant or lower animal life 
develop into the human f On this point Dante rejects the teaching ^ 
Averrhoes, who held what is known as the theory of Traducianistn, i.e.j 
that the soul was UausnUtted by the parent as well as the corporfal Ufe, dsn 
151 < 
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So that his teaching sets apart, alone. 

Potential reason from the living soul, 

Seeing no organ that it makes its own. 

Now ope thy breast to truth that I unroll, 

And learn that soon as in the embryo 
The structure of the brain becomes a whole. 

Then the Prime Mover turns to it, and lo ! 

Glad at such art of Nature, breath cih in 
. A spirit new, whose potencies o’erflow ; 

For what it there finds active it doth wm 
To its own substance, and one soul is made, 

Which lives, and feels, itself itself within. 

And that thou wonder less at what was said, 

See how the sun's heat gencrateih wine. 

Into the juice that flows from vine conveyed. 

When Lachesis hath run out all her line, 

It from the flesh is freed, and, as of right, . 

Bears with itself the human and divine. 

adopts that of Creationism, held by Aquinas (4 c.) and mediaeval thco’ 
logians generally, i.i'.. that the soul or intellect of man had its origin in a 
direct creative act. The ^'possible intellect'’ was the ‘‘universal nand,” 
the intellect of God, “possible,” as containing the potency of all human 
intellectual energy, which alone has iinmoi laTity. A^er^hoes, iinding no 
special organ in the body for the intellect, as the eye is the instrument of 
st^ht and the ear of hearing, assumed that man's imdlect was tn fact the 
Divine Mind working within selMmposed himts. ^ From the stand of 
Aquinas and Dante, it seemed (x) that this view involved Pantheism, and 
therefore the denial of man's personality, and (a) that it followed fiuni it 
that when the working of the universal intellect ceased at death, there was 
no soul to survive as the heir of immortality {jOzan. p. 4xp; Renan, Aver- 
xaa it teq.i 1x7. x ; Aquin c. Gent. il 73 , Sumtn. 1. 86. 2, xiS. 2). 

68 Wc note (i) that Dante views the soul as coming from a direct divine 
inbreathing into the boily made ready for the act of the first Mover {Par. 
vu. 142, xxxiii. 145) ; (a) that, anticipating modern physiology, he finds in 
the brain that which is as much the organ of the soul as the e) e and ihe ear 
are of their respective senses. Comp. C. xvi. 85-^0. The spirit unites 
itself in the embryo with the lower life, whidi it finds already in activity, 
and becomes the soul, which lives as the plant lives, feels as the animal 
feels, and reflects, i.r., possesses the self-c<msciousaes« which the peculiar 
attribute of humanity. As an analogue of that union, with a profound 
thought which reminds us almost of Drummond's Natural Law in the 
Sptrtiual Worlds Dante points to one of the parables of Nature. The heat 
cd the sun combines with that of the unripe grape to form the wine, but the 
wine is not afterwards resolvable inco*uose two elements. So when life 
enmes to an end, when Lachesis ceases to spin (C axi. 25), it carries with 
It, and as of right ” (1 take this as the best equivalent to the “ xn virfuH ” 
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And all the other powers are silent quite. 

But memory, intelligence, and will 
Are found in act with more than former might. 

Then without pause it passeth on, until ^ 

It marvellously reacheth cither shore. 

And then first knows what path awaits it still. 

Soon as that clime doth compass it all o*er. 

The virtue formative rays out around. 

As much as when the living limbs it bore. 

And, as the air, when rainy mists abound, 

By rays of alien light which it reflects, 

Is seen with niany-tinted colours crowned, 

So then the air around the soul collects 

Into that form which on it liath imprest “ 

The soul that sta}'S, whose virtue this effects. 

And, in like manner as the flame’s thin crest 
Follows the lire wherever it may rove, 

So is the soul with that new garment drest ; 

of the original), the human .ind divine element:., henceforth indistolubly 
united. 

S 3 In fact, however, the faculties which depend on the bodily organs are 
inactive without those organs, oi analogous organs which supply their 
place, while the mental powers, memory, intelLigcnce, will, are more active 
than before. This would involve in the purely incorporeal state of the 
departed soul the cessation of all feeling, and therefore, even then, before 
the resurrection of the body, it is ciothcii as with a new corporeity, adapted 
to the intermediate state, as the '^spuitual body” of i Cor', xv. 40-44 
be to th«it of the resurrection. 

M The process of that clothing is described As soon as the soul knows 
after death, as it stands before the Juilge (Af. v 7), whether Hell or Para- 
dise is its appointed home, the informing power ” (1. 41) comes into play 
again, as it had done before, impresses upon the air that surrounds it its 
own form, as the sun impresses its colours upon mists, and takes a shadowy, 
simnlacrum of its former body, that can see, heai, feel as that body had' 
done, though it Jacks the attribute of solidity. Such is Dante's theory of 
the intermediate state, based, in this instance, on Plato and the Alexandrian 
fathers, rather than on Augustine or Aquinas (iiu 71. 79. Ixxxix. art. 

Ixx. 1-3)1. 

^ Yet another analogy presents itself. Where there is a centre of itre, 
the flame that issues from it fohows it, and thus the shadow-body followa 
the soul to which it is attached. So the soul sees and feels, weeps and 
^ sighs, speaks and sings, through its new organ, and the new garment of the 
soul, sharing its emouon, can prese^ the appearance of emaciation, which 
to the spiritu il condition of the soul that hungers and thusts after 
righteousness, and which, in 1. 30, had been the scarting-point of the 
dUresstojL 
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Wherefore with outward gait it moveth thence, 
And as a shade is known, and thus doth frame, 
Even to sight, the organs of each sense. 

So is it that we speech and laughter claim, 

So is it that we form the tears and sighs 
That on the Mountain to thy hearing came, 
According as desires within us rise, 

And other feelings, so is formed the shade, 

And hence comes that which caused thee such 
surprise.’* 

To the last turning now our way we made, 

And then we, winding to the right hand, went, 
Our eager thoughts by yet a new care swayed. 
There from the bank a fiery flame is sent, 

And upwards doth the cornice breathe a blast 
By which far off ’tis driven and backward bent ; 
Hence on the open side, perforce, wc passed,, 

In single file, on this side of the flame 
Afraid, on that with fear to fall aghast. 

And my Guide said, “ Here need wc that we tame 
Our wandering eyes with tightened curb and 
rein, 

For one false step might make us miss our aim.” 
^^Summa Deus dementia ” was the strain 

I heard from out the depth of that great heat, 
Which not the less did me to turn constrain ; 


109 1 have taken the word ioriura (with Scart. and But! ) in its t\.yia!Lo- 
l(^3ca] sense rather than as— torment, which it came to have in later Italian. 
The piljBnms jiave reached the highest circle of the Mountain, in which the 
ain of impurity finds its discipline, and there is no farther ascent. The 
moontiun side breathes forth flame ; from the cormce or edge of the p%th 
comes a strong wind, and the travellers have to walk between the two. 
The wind coming from the circle which has ju^t been passed may represent, 
as it were, the atmosphere of temperance, which is one condition of the 
attaiiunent of purity. In such a path it is needful to walk wanly. 

^ As elsewhere, it is the hymn as a whole, rather than the single Una 
quoted, i^ich commends itself to the poet's choice. In the modern 
Brevia^ of the lAtin Church a hydln is found m the Matins for Saturday 
which begins **Sumtfue Partns cUmtntios^' and tw^; of its verses may bo 
quoted as showing why Dante chose it : — 
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And 1 saw spirits through the red Hame fleet; 
Wherefore, with glances parted here and there, 

1 looked at them, and then at mine own feet. 

And, hard on that which closed their hymn of prayer. 
They cried aloud, “Behold, 1 know not man/* 

And then their hymn renewed in low voice clear; 

“ Nostros, cum canticis, 

Fleius hntgne susnpe, 

Ut corde puro sordium 
Te Perjruamur larg^us 

Lumbos jecurque morbidutn 
Flammis adure con^ f, 

Ai-unclt ut artus excuhent 
Luxu remoto pcsstmo" 

I add a bomewhat free translation — 

We pi ay Thee, Lord, accept the bitter tears 
Which wc, with holy songs, pour full and free, 

That, with a heart where nothing foul appeals, 

We share the joy of those who gaze on Thee. 

O burn Thou up with welUaliempeird fire> 

'J'lic heart diseased, the passions base within, 

That, with iouis girt and purified desires. 

We sl&iul on guard against each lustful sin. 

A hymn beginninc exactly in Dante's words is found in the Roman Breviary 
for the Feast of the Se\en borrows of the Virgin {^Lurf ), bui the one tluit> 
has been ^juoted lends itself so much more to his purpKisc that there can 
scarcely be a doubt that this was wh.it he meant to quote. A *dip of 
memory or a various reading may account for the l)eus** instead of 

IS.*' 

'I'he hymn ends with a doxology. The verse wluch follows those 
alicady quoted ma> have been m Dante s mind 

^*QuicHngHe ut hortss not Hum 
Nu?tc conctnendo rumpimust 
lUtemur omnes affatint 
Doms btaia patnae," 

Grant that all we, who now with anthems clear 
Cast off the drowsy sp<!li of niglit’s lung rest. 

May shaie in fullest measure, free from tear, 

The gifts of that dear land where dwell the blest. 

We note ( 1 . 124) that fire is the instrument of nurifying discipline from the 
sin^ of lust, as in //. \v. it had been of simply retributive {lunishment for 
those who had no capacity for the former In that case also it is syniboiic. 
The new fire must burn out the old. bo Vugil KMn. vi. 74o>- 
“ A His sub gurgtU vasio 
Infectum clmtur scslus^ ai^t exuritur ignu** 

The worilsof the Virgin 1, 34) become the ideal pattern of chamity, 
as of the other graces opposed to the seven deadly suis, of which those of 
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And that too ended, they cried out, “ Dian 
Turned to the wood, thence Helice to chase, 
Since through her veins the taint of Venus ran ; ” 
And then they turned to sing, and sang the praise 
Of ladies and of husbands who were chaste, 

As those whom virtue in their wedlock sways. 

And this tune is enough, I trow, to last. 

Through all the time they suffer in the lire; 

With such care and such diet is effaced. 

As need is, the last wound of ill desire. 


CANTO XXVI 

The Sms of Lust — Guido Gumtcelh — Arnauld Darnel 

While on the margin onward thus we went • 

In single file, my Master often spake: 

“Take heed; for good be this admonishment/* 

On my right shoulder then the sunbeams brake, 

And with their rays changed all the western sky, ® 
And bade the azure a new whiteness take; 


sensual passion aie the last and worst. Dante follows in the footsteps of 
Jiona\cntur 3 . (S/ecu/um B. I', M. c 4). 

IW As elsewhere, Dante mingU s, with a union which to us slchis strange, 
but whicli was natural to him, the lessons of classical mythology with thifse 
of the Gospel. Diana's holy horror when she discovered the fall of Helire 
^acCaUisto), who had been seduced b> Jupiter, marked h<‘r out also as the 
ideal of a pure womanhood {Met. 11. 44i'-465). One line of that passage waa, 
it maybe, prominent m Dante’s thoughts— 

*^Heu quatn dijfidle est enmen non prodere vultv." 

In Par. xxxi. 33 we have another allusion to the same myth. 

The spirits recall the examples, not only of the purity of an ascetic, but 
of those who, in the observaure of the divine law, liad shown that inamage 
also has Its ideal of chastity, both for man and woman 
138 The " last wound is that of sensual desire — the P still unclfaced on 
2>antc 8 brow. The scorching fire and the hymns .'ire the ivgiiuen winch 
works out the patient's cure. 

The description of dawn may be compared with C. li. 6-9. Both seem 
to teU of one whose habit of soul it was to watch fur the monung*" 

1S7 
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And with m) shadow rtiddier yet did I 

Make the flame glow; and then that portent new 
Full many shades I saw, in passing, eye. 

And this led them fresh converse to pursue, 

Speaking of me, and thus their words did frame 
To say; ** In this* no body false we view.” 

Then, towards me turning, certain of them came 
.Far as they could, yet ever with due care 
Lest they should pass beyond the burning flame: 

“ O thou who, not, perchance, through sloth, dost 
fare 

Behind the others, but through reverence, 

Answer to me who thirst in this fire’s glare; 

Nor to me only must thou speech dispense, 

For all thou sce’st thirst more thy words to hear 
Than for cool stream doth jfEthiop’s parched sense. 
Tell us how ’tis thou dost thyself uprear 
As wall against the sun, as though not yet 
Thou didst within the net of death appear ? ” 

So one then spake, and I had straightway set ® 

Myself to show it, had I not been led 
To gaze on wonder new that mine eyes met; 

For through the mid-path, glowing fiery red, 

A troop took, face to face with them, their way. 
Which made me gaze yet more astonishM. 

Then on each side 1 saw each shade display 
Much haste, and each to kiss the other sped. 

Nor made, content with greeting brief, delay. 


Comp. C. V. 95. Wc note the keen eye of the observer of all phenomena 
of light. The shadow falling on n.ime is not seen in its full outline, but it 
makes the flame seem redder. The spirits in the Are are conscious of this, 
and feel that it comes from a body which is unlike their own. 

U The souls will not interrupt their progress to purity oven for a moment, 
but are eager to know how it is that Dante's body casts a shadow. 

The kiss which is part of the process of agrowing purity must be thought 
of as after the pattei n of a kiss of peace, the kiss of charity (Jioftts xvi* r6 ; 
t Cop. xvi. so ; x /V/. v. 34, $t n/.X Wliat had been the expression and the 
stimulus of impure desire was now the kiss of cluu^te affection. 
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So oft, within their dusk-brown host, proceed 
This ant and that, till muzzle muzzle meet, 
Spying their way, or how affairs succeed. 

Soon as they ccasc each other thus to greet, 

Ere the first step they take in separate way, 

Each to outcry the other's voice is fleet. 

“Lo ! Sodom and Gomorrah,” these did say; 

The other, “In the cow went Pasiph^, 

That so the bull might do its wanton play.*' 

And then as cranes which this and that way flee. 
Or to Riphaean hills or parched sand, 

From frost these, sun those, seeking to be free, 
One troop departs, comes on the other band. 

And turn in bitter tears to their first song, 

And to the cry their several sins demand; 

And, as before, they did around me throng, 

The very same who came with their request, 
With looks that told how they to hear did long. 
And I, who twice had seen their eager quest, 

Began to speak; “O happy souk, secure, 
Whene'er it come, of state of peaceful rest. 

Nor as a timely fruit nor premature, 

My limbs are yonder left, but here with me 
They with their blood and jointed frame endure. 


M The similUxtde may have ^wn out of the poet’s own keen habits of 
observation, but parallel', present themselves in yEn. iv. 404 , Met. vu, 
6s4~6a6. Line 36 seems almost to anticipate Huber or Sir John Lubbock, 
or the sinking passage on ants in Ken's liymnothto {IVifrks uu xi-13). 

^ The words point to the extremist form of delosemcnt {Gen. xix. ; 
H. xil. 13, 13), to which all sensual passion tends, brutalising those who yiela 
to it. (^mp. 1. 83. 

<8 For the Riphaean Mountains, probably the Ural chain, see Virgil, 
G€org', 1. 340, iv. 518 As a fact in natural history, ciancs would hardly be 
seen at the same time flying in opposite directions, but each of the two bands 
of so moving brought back to his mind the picture of such a flight. 

Comp. C. xxiv. 64 , V 40. 

® If it seem strange that such words *!houltl l-ie spoken of souls stainod 
with such sms, we may remember St. Paul's " Such were some of you ** 
• (t Csr, vi. iiX 
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From hence 1 climb, no longer blind to be; 

A gracious Lady gives that grace on high; 

Thus through your world I bear mortality. 

So may your greatest longing satisfy 

Itself full soon, and may ye that Heaven gain 
Which, filled with love, expands through widest sky, 
Tell me, that I on paper write it plain, 

Who ye may be, and who that multitude 
Which, to your back turned, turns its back again ?” 
Not otherwise the mountaineer, subdued 
By wonder, dazed and silent, looks around, 

If, rough and rustic, he in towns intrude, 

Than every spirit then in mien was found; 

But when they were from that amazement freed. 
Which in high hearts soon ceases to astound, 

“ O blest art thou who in our coasts dost read,^^ 
Resumed he then who fiist had made request, 

“ Full proof how men to better life proceed ! 

The troop that comes not with us have transgressed 
In that which brought of old on Caesar’s ear 
The cry of ‘ Queen ! * his triumph to molest; 
Therefore their cry of ‘ Sodom ! * thou dost hear, 

As they depart, in words of self-despite, * 

And by their shame the fire make more severe. 

The sin that stains us was hermaphrodite ; 

But because we broke through all human law, 
Following, like beasts, each passing appetite, 

The gracjous Udy " is not Beatrice, but the Blessed Virgin (//. ii. 94), 
8* The empyrean, 'which lies outside the planetary and crystalline spheres, 
and in its perfect calm is thought of as the home of the blessed {Cmv, tt 4 ; 
Annin. SuwtH, 1. 70. 1, io'». a). 

W The request xmplies (i) that the penitents should not shrink from the 
open confession of theii sm ; that Dante's wi<sh is to make known on 
earth, for the comfort of thetr fnends, that they are on their way to 
Parailise. 

78 The sin of the one company is told in all plainness of ^ech. Line 77 
refers to the scand ilous suuries which were told > f Cmsar's youth in the court 
oIKkcomedes of Bithynin, and of which the rude jests of soldiers and senators 
at times reminded him (Sueton. /«/. Cers. c. 49). 

8B The atrange words have led to many conjectures, some of them taking 
,^1lB into a chamber of horrors, like those of Dipreae. A simpler eapUnation 
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In very scorn of self, as we withdraw, 

We speak her name whom bestial lust did call 
Within the wooden monstcr^s bestial maw. 

Now kiiowcst thou our acts and whence our fall ; 

If thou our names wouldst know and who we are 
There is not time, nor do I know them all. 

But if thou wish I will myself declare ; 

I Guido Guinicelli am, and so 

Am cleansed, because I mourned while death was far.** 
E*en as they were who in Lycurgus’ woe 

Rushed, those two sons, their mother to behold, “ 
So did I, — but so far I did not go, 

When I thus heard his name who was of old 
My sire and theirs, my country’s nobler men, 

Skilled to use love-rhymes sweet and manifold. 

is also the truer. The sin described is th.st of untural passion as contrasted 
with unnatuial, the sm of Hermes and Ap]iu>dite, the types of male and 
female (** materc^ue palercpie," A/ei iv. 790 ), oi Paolo anti Francesca , but 
the natural passion is illicitly indulged, breaks through the restraints of 
reason and of the laws that are meant for man, as having a luglKr life than 
beasts, and therefore becomes as simply animal as the degradation indicated 
by the name which they repeat as a confession that they too had acted as 
brute bcaiits that have no understanding " Ihc Marriage Service Exhor- 
tation, from which those words are taken, sets foith the ideal of the true 
relation of the man and the woman, which lust desecrates. Comp. Pet. 
Lomb Senii. iv dtsf. 36-42; Aquin Summ. u. 3, 151-XS6. 

The rest of the Canto has the interest of being a fuller contribution to 
Dante's mental autobiography (for his spiritual confessions see C. xxx., xxxt.) 
than we find elsewhere Guido Guinicclh {fl circ. 1250, d, 1276) was a 
scholar, priest, poet, of Bologna. Dante names him in V. E, I. 15 as the 
greatest m the Bolognese poets (comp C. xi. 97), and in //. v. 100 reproduces 
uae leading thought of one of his Canzoni— 

** Alccrgenttl ripara sempre A more** 

Here he recognises him as his master in poetry. Comp. Faurielu a6a , 
Rim, Ani p. aSS. 

M The story of the sons of Lycurepis, Thoas and Kunseus, comes from 
Statius (TAr^. v 721 et s«i ), and has been already refcired to (C. xxii. 112). 
They reaignised their mother in an unlooked-for meeting, and then — 

Pdr iela manusqtte 

Irruorunt matretnqne avidts compUxihus ambo 
Diripiunt Rentes f altemaqiu pectora mutani." 

So Dante says he acted when he knew that he stood in the presence of hb 
inHtructor and father in the poet’s art, 

W The poet had, it would seem, conquered the pride which had once led 
him to ex^t himself, and now lookc bock on the singers of the post as better 
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Nor hearing aught nor speaking, sorrowing then, 
Long time I walked with gaze upon him bent. 
The fire still hindering near approach, and when 
My look had fed on him with full content, 

I gave myself to render service due, 

With that assurance which commands assent. 
And he to me : “Thou leav'st such traces true 
In me from what 1 hear, and all so clear. 

That Lethe cannot blot nor dim their hue ; 

But if thy words the very truth did swear, 

Tell me the reason why thou now dost show 
By look and word thou boldest me so dear - ” 
And I to him : “Thy songs, that sweetly flow. 
Which, long as this our modern use shall last. 
Shall still endear the ink that made them grow/’ 
“ O brother,*’ said he, pointing as one passed, 

“ He, whom with finger I mark out to thee, 

Me in the craft of mother speech surpassed ; 

In songs of love and prose romances he 

Surpassed them all ; let then the babblers say 
They give the Limousin the victory ; 


than himself. The words confirm the view which I have taken of C. xi 99, 
It may be that in specifying ** lo\t.*rhymes ” as the things in which he walked 
in their steps, there is a latent consciousness that he was now treading the 
“ avia /'utidum loca'' in which none had gone before him. 

ns The “ modern use " is that of writing in the itnj^ua volgare^ ProvenjaP 
or lutian, of which therr had been no examples till within one hundred and 
fiftv years of Dante's time {V, N. c. 3^) Pier dellc Vigac (//. xiii. 58), who 
flourished in Frederick IT.’s court at Palermo, the Emperor hmiself also being 
a poet, was one of the earliest of tlie Sicilian school. 

no Guinicelli also has learnt the lesson of humility, and points to Amauld 
Daniel as a greater poet than himself. Arnauld, as the sequel shows, was a 
Provencal poet. Dsnic < E. li. 10) looks to him also as his mast^, and 
Petrarch (rW. Am. iv 40-42) places him among the foremost poets of his 
time. He was said to have been the inventor of the Ststina^ perhaps of the 
TVrra Rima also. Sixteen of his Canzoni have come down to us (Diez. 
Trou^ pp. 344-360). He albO wrote a romance of Lancelot of the Lake, which 
may have been, that read by Paolo and Francesca (//. v. 107). The fujt that 
he and Gnimcelli are found in this circle shows that they were not free from 
the sensual vic^'Of their time, 

lao The Limousin is Gerard de Bomello of Limoges, or rather, perhaps of 
thw province Limousin, Ivirg to the west of Auvergne, of whom Dante creaks 
(K* ii. a) as being, like himself, the '*poet of rightcousaessi*' ArnatiUI 
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To clamour more than truth they homage pay, 
And thus it is they form their estimate 
Ere art and reason find to them their way. 

So many did of old Guittone rate ; 

Now this voice and now that praised him alone, 
Till truth had with the many greater weight. 
Now, if to thee such special grace be shown 
That thou hast leave that cloistcr-homc to gain 
Where Christ as abbot of the house is known, 
Say for me there one Paternoster plain, 

So far as in this world of ours we need. 

Where power to sin no longer doth remain.'* 
And then, as if perchance his place to cede * 
To one behind, he vanished in the flame, 

Like fish that to the water’s depth recede. 

Nigh unto him he pointed at I came, 

And said my heart was longing to enfold, 

In home that gave it welcome, that his name. 
Then he began free speech with me to hold ; 

“ So pleases me thy courteous request, 

I neither can nor will leave that untold. 

Arnauld am I, who sing, with grief opprest, 

All my past folly, as now meets thine eye. 

And joyous sec before me hope’s day blest. 


being the poet of luve, and as standing, in Dante’s estimate, on a higher level 
as a writer 

The poet passes judgment, as in C. xxiv 58-60, on the critics who 
followed, not the true rules of art, but the fashion of the diiy. 

^34 Guittone of Anuzo is named as another instance of misplaced praise. 
Comp. C. xxiv. 56 

^ The cloister of which Christ is abbot is, of course, P.iradise, It is 
characteristic of Dante that he sees in the ideal patteni ot monastic hte, in 

S 'te of its actual corruptions, the earthly type of the communion of saints, 
nip. Par, xi. 

The limitation is that already indicated mC xi. The souls in Purgatory 
had no need of the prayer “ Lead us not into temptation. 

140 words Arnauld in the oiiginal are civtn in Frosen^al. As 
might be expected in Italian copyists ignorant of that language, the MSS. 
abound in yarisaions and errors. The version 1 have given is bai^ upon 
the teift jppven by Scart. from Dies. Trout, p 347- One ta L in L 147 
ttm^rar for iemfs de^ would give, “Think thou on me to soothe my agony.' 
Aa^er in 1. 140 gives, “ Which guides thee without cold or scorching airs ; 
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And now I pray thee, by the Virtue high 
That leads thee to the summit of the stairs. 

In due time think thou of ray agony.'’ 

Then to the cleansing fire liis form repairs. 


CANTO XXVII 


Jiery Fur truce — TAe Slumber on the Meant am — "Tlte 
yuioTi of Leah — Fngil s Furewetl 

Even as when he darts his earliest rays 

There where his Maker shed for us His blood, 
While Ebro's stream 'neath lofty Libra stays, 

And Ganges feels its heat at noon renewed, 

So stood the sun ; and thus the day was o’er, 
When God's great angel glad before us stood. 

Outside the flame, toward the edge he bore, 

And then “ Bealt mundo corde ” sang, 

With voice that had of life than ours far more. 

And then, “ No path is here unless the pang 
Of fire yc fed, O holy souls \ pass on. 

Not deaf to that clear song that yonder rang.” 


but that is at variance with what follows m C. xxvli The ** past folly " of 
1 . 143 is the sensuality whiuh Amauld was now expiating. 

I It was sunrise at Jerusalem, sunset on the Mountain of Purgatory, nooti 
(the Nones of the Church s day, t.e . la to 3} on the Gange:.. tmonight on the 
Ebro. The two latter points are leckoned by the poet •astronomer as gf east 
and we^s.t respectw^y from Jcrus.alcm. We see Dante^ as it were, with his 
sphere before him. For the existence of such globes in the X3th century, 
see Lacroix I pp. zoa-ri4. There is, perhaps, as Peter Dante note& a 
symbolic meaning in the fact that the discipline comes at the hour so often 
given to the works of darkness. 

^ I'here are two angels on the last circle of the Mountain, one the Angel of 
Purity, on the nearer side of the flame, the other ( 1 . 55), on the farther side, 
the Warden of the earthly Paradise 

8 We need to supply the completion 01 the beatitude of Mait v. 8, 

Qma. Ihum vkUbuntf and that vision comes only through the cieaottDg 
fire. 
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So 3pake he, as more near approach we won ; 
Wherefore 1 then became, when him i heard. 

As one who in a sepulchre is thrown. 

Then I bent forward, with clasped hands upreared, 

On the fire gazing, picturing in my mind 
Men's bodies I had seen all burnt and seared ; 

And then towards me my good Guides inclined, 

And Virgil said, “ My son, here pain may be, 

And torment, but death here thou shalt not find. 

Bethink thee, yea, bethink thee ; if in me 
Thou, e'en on Geryon, foundcst trusty guide, 

What shall I do now God more near I see ? 

Be well assured that, should'st thou here abide 
Within this womb of flame a thousand year, 

T^o loss of e’en one hair should thee betide ; 

And if perchance to cheat thee J appear. 

Draw nigh and with thine hands the trial make 
Upon the garment’s fringe that thou dost wear. 

Forsake all fear, yea, every fear forsake ; 

Turn thee to it, and enter free from care.” 

I stood, nor did as guide my conscience take. 

And when he saw me fixed and hard stand there, 

A little vexed, he said, “ Now look, my son, ® 
This wall parts thee from Beatrice fair." 


14-18 Flesh and spirit quail before the fiery ordeal, even more than they 
had done in C xx. 130. and the pilgrim is as one dead at the bare thought. 
He had seen heretics, traitors, coiners (possibly Ca}x>cchio, in 1293, H, xxix 
perish at the stake, and shuddered at the sight. We remember that 
that was the punishment to which he himself had been condemned (/*raf 
K jl>. p. 153). He IS comfoited with the thought that the ftie burni. but 
does not consume ; that it leads not to death, but life, bven human wisdom, 
as represented in Virgil, so often tried and never found wanting, would 
counsel such a risk for the great gam beyond. For Geryou see //. xvii. 91. 
We note emphasised iteration of U. 33, 31. 

^ We enter on the first of a scries of self*reve!attons. Of all the sins to 
which be had yielded, that from which he was now to be cleansed was the 
one be found it hardest to renounce. The conflict, the anguish, seemed too 
terrible to bear. 

^ What conscience could not do was wrought by the name uf Beatrice, 
asatmice reviving the memones of the Nuova^ the first impressions of 

the boy of nine, and embodying in her transfiguration the image of cetesUai 
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As Pyranius the name of Thisbe won 

To ope his eyes in death and look on her, 

Then when the ttiulberry grew vermilion, 

So then, my hardness melted, did I stir * 

Myself to my wise Leader at the name 
Which ever in my mind wells full and clear. 

And then he shook his head, and speech thus came : 
“What ! would we halt ?** while on his face there 
played 

A smile, as at a boy whom fruit doth tame. * 

Then to the fire he foremost went and prayed 

That Statius, following me, would come the last, * 
For he till then long space between us made. 

When 1 reached it, I could myself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, ' 

The fire was there so measureless and vast. 

Then ray sweet Father, as to comfort me, 

Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 

* Saying, “ E’en now 1 seem her eyes to see.'' 

For guide we had a voice whose song did trill ^ 

From thence, and we, on it alone intent, 

Came forth where rose the steep side of the hill. 


wisdom. The la •it sin, the sin that most easily beset him, must be con- 
quered before he could gain that vision of beauty. 

J*'/ For Pyramus and Thisbe see Met. iv 55-166 It is hard for us, with 
Pottom the Weave* m our miuds, to undcriitand how the story could affect 
a mind like D.inte*!>. He, hnwever, had no such assocMilons. The legend 
ran that the fruit of the mulbeny had before been white and changed to 
purple with the blood of the lovers. 

^ llie comparison was a favourite one (C. xxiv. zo8 ; Conv. Iv. i A It 
would be worth while to collect all Dante’s studies of child life. Comp. 
C. xxxl. 64. 

1^7 The mortal Beatrice whom Dante remembered, the transhgured 
Beatrice whom he identifies with Heavenly Wisdom, are indts^mubly 
blended ; but it indicates a somewhat prosaic cast of mind to see, as many 
commentators do, in the eyes of Beatnce nothing but the ^'demonstratians 
0f philosophy." Even the poet's allegorising analysis of his own verse 
(Cffmv. U. x6), when the glow of mspiration had passed away, is scarcely a,v 
sufficient authority for suw a limitation. The flames efface, it would seem, 
the last P from Dante's brow. The lust of the flesh U conquerad and the 
purifioatioa is 
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^^Venitiy benedicti Fatris^ sent , 

That voice, from out a light so dazzling clear 
My power to gaze was all o’erpov^ered and spent. *** 
“The sun declines ;** it added, “eve is near ; 

Linger yet not, but hasten on your way. 

While yet in western skies no dark appear/' 

The pathway through the rock straight upward lay, * 
In such direction that I cast before ^ 

The shadow from the sun’s now sinking ray ; 

And a few stairs our footsteps travelled o’er, 

^When by the shadow that had vanished quite 
I and my sages knew how daylight wore. 

And ere, through all its fulness infinite, 

The horizon gave but one unvaried hue. 

And all her gifts had been poured out by Night, 
Each on a stair as bed ourselves we threw ; 

For the hill’s nature showed itself of might 
Our strength, not will, for climbing to subdue. 

As are the goats that on the mountain height, 

Ere they are fed, full wild, and wanton bound, 
Then, tamd and still, to chew the cud delight. 
Hushed in the shade, while all is glare around. 
Watched by the shepherd, who upon his rod 
Leans, and, so leaning, keeps them safe and sound; 
And as the goatherd, outside his abode, 

Doth by his slumbering flock his night-watch keep, 
Guarding lest beast of prey should make inroad. 

So were we three seen then in silence deep, 

I as the goat, and eke as goatherds they. 

On either side hemmed in by craggy steep, 

89 The beatitude of Matt. xxv. 34 (we have passed beyond those of 
MutU V.) comes from the lips of an angel of greater glory chan any that 
have yet appeved. 

The coming on of nightfall, the weariness and sleep oC the pilgrim 
while his compaiiions rcmim watching, an<;wer. if I mistake not, to the 
foul's need of rest i^ter the great crisis of conversion. It was against the 

, I i* 




open^e and ^e clear light of Heaven. 

98 Tne thought implied U that Dante alone felt the burning power of the 
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Little wc saw of what beyond us lay, 

But tlirough that little I beheld each star, 

Larger than is thfir wont, with brighter ray. 

Thus chewing thought’s cud, seeing them afar. 

Sleep fell on me, that sleep that knows full oft 
Tidings of things to come ere yet they are. 

Then in that hour, I deem, when shone aloft 
On the east hill-side Cythcrea fair, 

Who ever burns with fire of passion soft ; 

A lady young and comely saw I there 

In that my dream, and gathering flowers she catnc 
Through a green field, and thus sang sweetest air. ^ 
“ Know thou, whoe’er dost seek to know my name, 
That I am Leah, and fair hands I ply 
To make myself a garland with the same ; 

I deck myself that in the mirror I 

May joy to gaze ; my sister Rachel, she 
All day unceasing doth her mirror eye. 

fire. Virgil was beyond the reach of any purification, Statius had com- 
pleted his punficalion in a lower circle (C- xxi by), and needed nothing 
further. They therefore needed no repoie, and could watch over their 
brothel 'poet It noteworthy that Dante, with the i^'brds of Matt. xxv. 
31-46 fresh in his memory, compares himself not to the sheep, but to th« 
goat. We are reminded of the picture of the Good Shepherd in the Cata- 
combs, in which He appears'^ bearing a goat upon Hi® shoulder 

The thought may have come from the description given by Marco Polo 
or other travellers of the star^ as seen in the night of the tropics (see Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos^ 1. xoo ff., ed. Bohn) That becomes a parable of the clearer 
vision of things heavenly found in the screner clime of a completed punty. 

91 The phrase is repeated from 1 . 76. The figurative use, “chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fanry," does not occur m any of Dante's favourite 
poets, but he may have denvea it from Cic. Ati. ii. xa, ^or August, c. Faust. 
vj., c-r any of the mcdtxval intr'rpreters of Lev xi. 3, Comp. C. xvi. 99. 

9 ? Comp. C. ix. 16-64 ; H. xx\i. 7 The hour, .as seen in I, 95, was near 
dawn, when Cytherea (» Venus the morning star) was seen mine eastern 
honzon. The mornmg dream is, as in C.' ix. 19-24, a prophecy rapidly to be 
fulfilled. 

W Leah appears, not as she was at death, but in the beauty of her youth, 
in accordance with the thought of Aquinas that “ omnts resurgent iM ettaU 

. .f yr* - .£ _\ 

t in Gregory 
were in the 

IJIU lescamecc, as xnarina anu muiy lu me ji cMainrnx, symbols res^ 

jKvtivciy of the life of action and that of comeinplaiion. Standing parallel 
to them, hut on a somewhat higher level, are Matilda and Beatrice. Leah 
gathers floweis for her own blameless delight (ap. /.give^ ptaceft^eA though 
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She those her beauteous eyes still longs to see^ 

As I with busy fingers to adorn; 

Sight pleases her, and active wofking me,” 

And now, through brightness that precedes the morn, 
Which shines more welcome on the pilgrims* 
head 

As they repose them near their journey’s bourn, 

On every side around the darkness fled, 

And my sleep with it ; wherefore I arose. 

Seeing my great Masters risen from their bed. 

That^sweetest fruit, for which man's craving goes 
In search, on many a branch of many a tree. 

This day thy hunger with full peace shall close.** 
Such words did Virgil, turning, speak to me, 

And never were there gifts of worthiest fame 
With wliich like these, the soul wclhplcascd could 
be. ^ ^=0 

Such longing upon longing on me came 
To rise above, thar each step of the way 
I felt my wings grow to bear up my frame. 

And when thre whole ascent below us lay, 

And we stood where no step upmounteth higher, 
Virgil on me his eyes intent did stay, 

And said, ** The temporal and the eternal fire 
Thou hast beheld, my son, and hast attained 
Where to see farther I may not aspire. 

it were to please another but has less authority), iinris, brr joy in the 
visible beauties of creation, an<l approximates to the «.ontcinpl.aive life in the 
reflex coni-ciou'sncss of her joy {C<mv. iv. aa, and Kiiskin, in. 224). 

Rachel leaves the works of the Creator, and gazes evermore at her Mirror, 
which 15 God, in which she beholds her own nature gluniied and transfigured. 

IW eyes of Ra^hfl are her thoughts, her ideas, and these she contem- 
plates m the mirror, as the ideas, in the platonic sense, of God. The words 
JUlmitj^owcver, of the rendering “ wiVA her beauteous eyes." 

13® The “sweetest frujt" is none other than supreme good, the beatitude 
of the eternal hfe, which is now wuhin the reach of the soul purified from the 
last trace of sensual evil. Men seek it on many trees, but it grows only in 
the I^radise of God {Htv, ii. 7 ; C. xvl. 90 ; Canv iv ra). 

1S7 Virgirs prediction (C. xii, tax) was at last fulfilled. Comp, the ex- 
Ikanston of same thoucht in Par. xvin. 53-63. 

isa We can scarcely fail to enter into Xante’s thoughts as he parted nten- 
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To bring thee here my skill and art IVe strained ; ** 
Now let thy pleasure take the true guide’s place ; 

In steep paths, strait paths, thou’rt no more 
detained. 

Behold the sun, which shines upon thy face ; 

Sec the green grass, the flov ers, the tender trees, 
Which this fair land brings forth itself to grace. 
Until shall come, now bright with thoughts at ease, 
The eyes which, weeping, led me thee to seek, 

Thou mayst sit still or wander among these. 

Look not for me to signal or to speak; 

Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, 

And not to do as it commands were weak; 

So, crowned and mitred, o’er thyself rule thou.** 

tally from the fauhrul coinpanion of his ideal pilerimng^c Human wisdom 
had done its utmost in lea cling the pilgrim to the tnreshold of his home. The 
desrript on of the scene finds its fulfilment m the earthly Paradise which 
«... ....... n... .* 1. .t... .11 .... ....... • .u. 


^0" me personal and symooiic elements are again biend^. The eyes of 
Beatrice are those which had wept over Dante’s fall ; they are also divine 
truths, in which, as of old, in the eyes of the living maiden, he will find a 
gi eater joy than in any visible beauty. “• 

Ine most natural interpretation is that Dante now takes his place 
among those who are ** kings and priests” unto God (i Pet ii. 9 ; Rev, i. 6, 
V. xo)^ Difficulties have been raised on the ground (i)that the mitre was 
used in the Roman ritual for the Loron.'ition of an emperor. Otho, e,g^,, is 
descrilied as both arroHixtus et mtiratus (Mabill. Mus. Ital it. ^x), and 
hence Scarf, urges that both words refer to civil, and nut ecclesiastical func* 
dons. On the other hand, this may f>e traversed by the fact that the word 
corona was used as equivalent to wtira {D. C A. s. v Mitre\ so that both 
the words might refer to the Episcopate On the whole, I adhere to what 1 
have called the natural interpretation 1 h.'izard the suggestion that the 
image may have been suggested by the coronation of Henry VII, id the 
Church of St. John Latenin on St. Peter's Day, 131a. It is, at leastj 
probable that Dante was present at il, and everything indicates that the 
cto«ing Cantos of the Purgatory were written about this penod. Seejpa the 
ritual of the lAterau coronation (p. 8o>. 
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CANTO XXVIII 


I’ke Earthly Paradise — Matilda — 7ke Tvfo Rivers — Lethe 
and Euftoe 

Eager, within it and around, each way 

To search that heavenly forest dense and green, 

That tempered to mine eyes the new-born day, 
Waiting no more where I till then had been 

Upon the bank, I went on slowly, slow, ® 

O’er ground which fragrance breathed through all 
the scene; 

And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow 
With calm unvarying course upon my face, 

Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 
Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, 

Bent themselves, one and all, towards the side 
Where its first shade the Holy Hill doth trace; 

Yet from the upright swerved they not aside 
So far that any birds upon the spray 
Ceased by thejr wonted taskw^ork to abide; 

But, with full heart of joy, the breeze of day 
They welcomed now within their leafy bower, 
Which to their songs made music deep to play, 

Like that which through the pine-wood runs each hour. 
From branch to branch, upon Chiassi’s shore, 

When iEoIus lets loose Sirocco's power. 

l-ai The three poets find themselves on the borders of the earthly Paradise 
Of the locality of that Paradise as in the centre of a vast ocean, on the 
height of the Mountain of Cleausing^, Dante's conception is absolutely 
unique. Mediaeval geoi^niphers placed it commonly m the far East, as in 
the Hereford Mappa Mundi (p. xx.). Some, however, among them Brunelto 
Latini, fixed it in the north . Cosmas, beyond (he ocean. Columbus, when 
he neared the mouth of the Orinoco, thought he was approaching it (Irving, 
Celuwb, X 4 ; Baring Gould, Curious Myths^ pp. a5o-*t)6). 

The picture of the heavenly forest stands out in marked contrast with that 
of the dreary wood of //. i 9 Here all is bright fair, fragrant. Dante was 
at least not the slave of what Ruskin describes {M. P, 111. c. 14) a» the Italian 
dislike of forest scenery. 

M 1 have, with Scarf, and others, taken the word as dre^ as derived from 
the Latin aura, not as fiom kora. The latter would, of course, give **the 
early hours of day." 

The ittCture is drawn from the wide-stretching pine-woods (now, for the 
most part, blasted) near Ravenna, which was Dante's home during the Lmc 
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CAirro xxvni 


Already had my slow steps led me o’er 

Such space within the ancient wood, that I 
Where I had entered now discerned no more; 

And lo ! to bar my progress, I descry ® 

A river on the left, whose rippling stream 
Bent down the grass that to its banks grew nigh. 

All waters here on earth men clearest deem 
Would seem to have some turbid taint untrue, 
Compared with that which nought to hide doth 

seem, ^ 

E’en though it flows on, brown and brown in hue. 
Beneath the eternal shade where never sun 
Nor moon the darkness with their rays break through. 
My feet then halted, but mine eyes passed on 

Beyond that little scream, that I might gaze ^ 

On the fresh varied may blooms one by one; 

And then I saw — as one sees with amaze 
A sight so sudden in bewilderment 
That eveiy other thought the shock doth daze — 

A lady all alone, who, as she went, " 

Sang evermore, and gathered flower on flower, 

With whose bright hues her path was all besprent. 

two years of his life, and had probably been visited before he wrote the 
Furgaio 7 y Classis (afterwards Chiassi) was the Latin name of a town, now 
vanished, which was in the 5th century the port of Ravenna. The soft 
musical whispering of the wind througfi the forest seems to have come to 
Dante’s soul with a power to soothe which made n the fit type of the breeze 
of Paradise. The Sirocco was the wind which blew from the south *cast. 
The classical student may compare the description with that of the Grove 
of Colomis (Soph. (Mti, Col 15*18^ 668-690) 

*8 Tnc river, as wc see n 1 35, is Lethe, the nver of forf^etfulness, about 
which Dante had inquired in tl. xiv. 131-156. The idea is in part borrowed 
from classical mythology, but Dante gives it a new significance in Unuting 
its action to the memory of past sins. In assuming that to be the bleuing 
giWn to the purified soul, Dante, standing alone^ as ^Eschylus did {Agnm, 
732) m hts assertion of what he proclaimed as a divine law, separates hunsdf 
even from the teaching of Aquinas, who held that the memory of sins remains 
even after repentance, though their burden and their guilt are gane(.S'»fflrm. ui., 


overshadowed Lethe ? Did it point to the law that it is in profound retire* 
jKient that the soul finds its way to the peace in which its past evil tS ^ 
r^iembered no moref Was he writing out of the fulness of a personal 
experience? 

The poet’s dream of Leah is fulfilled in the vision of the Udy who tiow^ 
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CANTO xxvm 


** O lady sweet, whom rays of love have power 
To warm, if I may trust to look and glance, 

Which bear their witness of the heart’s rich dower, ^ 

apijears on the scene It is not till C. xxyIiI xxq that we are told, as it were 
incidentoHy, that her name is Matilda The question why th,it name is 
given to lier leads us to one of the hardest prohlenn<; of the ComnteHia^ on 
which many volumes have been written. I content myself hete with a bnef 
epitome. 

(i) Matilda may be a purely ideal character, representing the active, as 
opposed to the conteiriplativc life, answerinp^ to no historical personality, 
l^ose who adopt the theory that the Beatrice of the Comwedta is also a 
purely imaginary person naturally take this view. Ihey are, however, lew 
ui numbers and weak in arguments, the heretics of Dante.m interpretation, 
and may safely be disregarded. Securus judicat 07 bn terrarum," Their 
theop', too, even on Uieir own showing, leaves the choice of the name 
Matilda unaccounted for. 

(a) The consensus of almost all the earliest commentators, the primitive tra- 
dition of the Dante Church, identifies the Matilda of the Purgatofy with tlie 
famous Countess who ruled over Lucca, Parma, Reggio, aiulM-intua. the 
friend and ally of Gregory VII. in his warfare with ihe Empire, the Lady 
of Canossa, who witnessed Henry IV *s humiliation, who closed her life 
W bequeathing her territories to the See of Koine (Milni I, C. iv. »3-2tS4), 
Contemporary writers speak of her as of a “gracious beauty '' and cultivated 
mind, liberal in her endowments of churches and .abbeys. She seemed to the 
iotenpreters so far to represent fairly enough the active life of which the 
Matilda of the Purgatory is the symbol. 

(3) On the other hand, the theory presents serious difficulties .Would Dante, 
the Ghkbelline poet, have thus inimnrtahsud one who wait identified with the 
degradation of the Empire, the usurpation of the Papacy'* He docs not 
mention Gregory VII. ; why should he have given special honour to his ally? 
Would not her gift of territorial domains to the Papacy have seemed to him 
to st.ind on the same footing as thw>t of Constantine? {fi* xix. 115 ) Is there 
not a certain want of congruiry in coupling together two personages so differ- 
ent in their position as the great Countess and one unknown to histoiy, like 
the daughter of Foleo Portinari, the wife of Himon dc’ Ihirdi ? 

(4) ^ That doubt liavmg suggested itself, men began to look out for other 

Matiida.s, more or less conspicuous, and their claims have been urged by 
advocates who were confident that they had found the true solution of the 
problem, (a) The Empress Matilda, wife of Henry the Fowder She was 
conspicuous alike for her beauty and her goodness, ministered to the sick and 
poor, prepared their baths, dressed their wounds (Sermoiicta and Gactani). 
She died at the age of eighty in q6&. (b) St. Matilda of Hackenborn, a Bene- 
dictine nun of the convent of Helpede near Eisleben (d. 1310). She wrote a 
work, JDe S/rriiua/t Justitia^ which contains thoughts'll D.ante- 

like-^escriptions of Paradise, the vision of God, and the i the 

inferimce that the poet may have read it (Lubin, Boehmer). (r) Matilda a 
Begiime of Magdeburg (<f. 1309), who wrote a treatise on the cffiitent Light 
of the Godhead, also mure or less Dante-like in thought, with its visions of 
the {Mins of Hell and Purgatmy, of the Virgin .and the Saints (Pregert. 
Special monographs over and above the notes in commentaries are found m 
the volumes ot the />. Gestll^ by Barlow (li. 331), Boehmer (lii. loi), Paquelin 
Ov* X05), Scartezzim<iv. 411). 

I cannot bring myself to accept any of these hypotheses. It is questionable 
whether the fame or the works of the saintly ladies of Germanv could have 
toftcbod Dante at Verona, or Lucca, or Ravenna. Against (b) there is the 
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O may it plt^ase thee,” said I, “ to advance 
To this fair border where IVe ta*en my post, 

That I to hear thy song have better chance. 

Thou bringest to my thoughts the pleasant coast 
Where strayed Proserpine when by fatal chance, 

Lost by her mother, she her spring flowers lost,” 

special fact that it was not after Dante’s manner to introduce into his Cam 
midia persons who were living at the assumed date of his vision It lulls 
against all three that they do not correspond, in their age or their ascetic bfe^ 
with the Matilda of the Purgatory; that they do not stand on the same plane 
with Beatrice so as to be naturally associated with her. The rescmbhinces of 
thought, on which stress is laid m the case of {b) and {c\ are not more than 
might be found in any writers equally familiar .with the mystical teachers of 
the age, sik^, e g.t as Bonaventura, Richaid, or Hugh, dc Sl Victor. 

Scartazzini ^icems to me to have been on the right track, the absence of 
the name notwithstandincr, in looking for Matilda within the circle of the 
friends of Beatrice mentioned in the V, N There is a fitness in her being 
associated m the eternal life with one who had been her friend on eaith, 
which is lacking in all the other hypotheses Here the two are emphatically 
on the same level, both in their mortal and immortal life. I cannot follow hinii 
however, in the choice he has made from among the fair ones of the Beatrice 
circle- He identifies Matilda with the lady of whom Dante tells us in the 
y, iV. (c 5) that he made a ** screen," addressing to her lus sonnets and ean^ 
font in order tliat he might conceal his consuming passion for the true object 
of his woi ship. 1 own that I cannot find in the poems addressed to that lady 
anything that is specifically appropriate enough to identify her with the 
Matilda of the Purgatory^ and there is no evidence that she was dead m Z 30 CS 
and 1 venture to suggest a different solution. 1 f I may not dare to say Eureka 
where so many have uttered the same cry before me, I submit that the new 
hy^thesis is a key that fits the lock, a theory that includes all the phenomena. 

Early in the story of the iV Dante records the death of one wfto was 
very dear to his beloved one. He writes a sonnet (5*. 9 ) and a ballata (E. 3 ) 
in her memory. He is certain that the Lord of Angels has taken her to His 
glory. He describes her as of “ very gentle aspect ; " her “ soul was gentle,** 
her semblance blithe and cheeiful " (gaia . . . hggiadria). She was con* 
spicuous for the love and courtesy which she showed to all. He had seen 
love incamate4n Beatrice weeping over her corpse. He had shed tears him- 
self. As on die death of Beatrice he used the words of Lam. i, 1 , " How 
does the city sit solitary that was full of people 1" so on that of her friend he 
wrote from Lam. i. xa, ** Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow 1 *’ Here, it seems to me, is the very photograph of the Matilda we 
are in search of as she meets us in the Pur^ato>y What more natural than 
that Dante should transfigure the one friend as he had transfigured and 
glorified the other ; that they should be to his idealising mind as the Martha 
and Mary, the Leah and Rachel, of the Biblical typolu^ ; that if in Beatrice, 
made more sad and meditative by her friend’s death, he saw the symbol oJf 
the wisdom which contemplates the Divine ideas, he should see in Matilda 
(I supply the missing link of name) the symbol of the more practical wisdom 
which delights fn occupying itself with the works of the Creator? The two 
friends, ** lovely and pleasant in their lives," were divided but a little while 
'hy death, and were round together in the Paradise of God, eadi with her 
special grace and characteristic charm. 

M The whole description is taken from JifeL v. 385-401, which 
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Then, as fair lady, moving in the dance, 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground, 

And scarcely one foot forward doth advance. 

She among red and golden flowers turned round 
To me, and with no other look she went 
Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crowned. 
And now she gave my prayers their full content. 

So drawing near me, that her song’s sweet tone 
Came to me, and 1 gathered what it meant. ^ 

Soon as she came where o’er the bank had grown 
Plants with the waves of that fair river wet, 

By special boon her eyes on me were thrown. 

I do not deem such glorious light was set 
Beneath the lids uf Venus, when her son 
Transfixed her as he never had done yet. 

Erect, she smiled the other bank upon, 

Those fair flowers culling with her hands’ sweet art, 
Which without seed that region high hath won. 

By just three paces did the stream us part, ‘ 

But Hellespont, where Xerxes crossed its wave, 

Still even now a curb for man’s proud heart, 

Ne’er from Leander suffered hate more grave, 

’Twixt Sestos and Abydos flowing strong. 

Than that from me, because no ford it gave. ^ 

determines the bense of the primaverttf which 1 have rendered ** spring 
flowers.'* 

CcUiciiJior€i tunicts cecidert nmissis.*' 

The word seems to have been used especially for the margueritg daisy, but 
in Par, xxx. 63 it «^eeins used, as here, for flowers generally. Comp. S. xvi. 

W The colours arc probably symbolic, ‘‘red*’ of love, and ‘‘golden" of 
puritj^ 

The eyes of Matilda are hardly less bright than those of Beatrice. For 
the stor)r of Venus wounded by Cupid see Met. x. 525 et seq 

® As in C. xxvii. 135. Comp. Met. i. 107, 108, 

** Ver erai atemum^ placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyrt natos sine scmine floret.'^ 

W The three steps may indicate the ordeals of shame fC. xxx, 76-78), 
oonfession (C. xxxi, 34-36;, conversion (C. xxxi. 85-87), which have yet to be 
passed before Lethe can be crossed. 

71-74 Comp. Herod, vit. 44-56 for Xerxes’ passage of the Hellespont, end 
OtuI XIX., HtroH. xvii.) for the story of Leander. 
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“ Yc are new come,” so she began ere long, 

“ And maybe, seeing 1 in this place smile. 

Chosen as home to which man’s*race may throng. 
This wondering springs from some distrust awhile ; 

But the psalm ^Delectasti^ pours its ray 
To free thy mind from clouds that thee beguile. 

And thou, who art in front, and me didst pray, 

Speak if thou more wouldst hear, for I came nigh 
Ready for every question, doubt to stay,” 

“ This stream,** I said, “ and forest's melody, 

Clash in my mind with that my new-born faith 
In what 1 heard, of this the contrary.** 

Then, “I will tell thee how is wrought,*' she saith, 

** By its fit cause what doth thy wonder move. 

And clear the cloud that thee embarra^seth. 

The Good Supreme, self-centred in its love. 

Made man as good, and gave this place of bliss 
As earnest of eternal peace above ; 

By his own fault here short abode was his ; 

By his own fault, for weeping and dismay 
He honest laughter, pleasant mirth doth miss. 

And that the stir wherein the vapours play. 

That rise exhaling from the land and sea. 

And follow upon heat far as they may, 

Tt The words refer not to Heaven, but the Earthly Paradise, as diosen for 
the first home of man. 

^ The reference to Ps. xdl. 4. sinaularly significant as pointing to Matilda 
as the symbol of the temper that delichts in the creation C/^Avna) of God 
and exults in the works of HU hands, in who'ic thoughts those works are 
counted of high esteem {ffMgnificast^t as contrasted with that of the unwise 
who do not know or understand them. Comp. Ruskia, M,P. iii. 14. The 
psalm occurs in the Saturday Service for Lauds. Verses la, 13 have specially 
to be noted. 

The doubt expressed rises out of the words of Statius in C. xxL 43-54, 
that in the Mountain of Cleansing there was neither rain nor dew nor tnow 
nor nver. 

U The answer is found in the history of Paradise. It was to be the earnest 
of somel^og better than itself, even of the eternal peace." It was placed 
iii^h above all atmosphenc disturbances that rise from the lower e^h. The 
uniform current that Dante now felt came (from the standpmnt of the 
Ptolemaic system) from the revolution of the air, caused by that of the 
Pnmttm which commumcated its motion to aU the other iqphercs. 
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May not on man discharge their enmity, 

This mountain rises up so high to heaven, 

And from the point where it is barred is free. 

Now since the air in steady course is driven, 

With the prime movement circling everywhere, 
Unless the circle is at some point riven, 

Upon this summit, rising in pure air, 

All free of contact, doth this motion smite, 

And through the forest dense wakes murmurs rare. 
And smitten thus, the plants have wondrous might 
With virtue rare the breeze to impregnate. 

And this, revolving, scatters it aright ; 

And yonder earth, according to its state, 

Worthy in soil or climate, divers trees 
Of diverse vdrtue then doth generate. 

Thou should^st not deem thine eye a wonder sees, 
This being heard, when any plant may grow, 

And, without seed appearing, gain increase ; 

And of this holy country thou shouldst know. 

It is, where thou art, full of every seed, 

And fruit has in it gathered nor below. 

The stream thou see*st doth not from source proceed 
Renewed from vapour by the cold congealed. 

Like river that or gains or loses speed, 

But flows from fount that sure supply doth yield, 
Which just so much regains by will of God 
As it sends forth, in twofold ways unsealed. 

On this side it descends, with power endowed, 
Which takes from men the memory of their sin. 
On that, recalls to men each deed of good. 


100 The explanation is somewhat complicated, but the thought of the 
JGramework of the parable seems to be that the air impregnated with the beeds 
of seminal principles that are borne by the pUnLs which grow ui ParaUu»e. 
comes thence to the inhabited earth, and that where they find the {jrooa 
,^imd they take root and bnng forth fruit worthy of their origin, i^low 
we surface there is the corresponding thought that all truth and goodness in 
man's present state ib but the survival of his primal state, the remnants of a 
lost blessedness. “ Anstotle,” as South (L ja) puts it, was " but the rubbish 
of an Adam.** 
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So here it doth the name of Lethe win. 

And Eunoe there, and till men both shall taste, 

Will not to do its wondrous work begin. 

All other savours are by this surpassed; 

And though thy thirst e'en now be satisfied, 

So that I need not more to show thee haste, 

Yet give I free corollary beside; 

Nor that my speech will prove less dear, I deem, 

If beyond promise with thee it abide. 

Those who of old indulged in poet's theme 
Of golden age and its high happiness, 

Of this land had perchance Parnassian dream. 

Here innocence man's primal root did bless, 

Here ever Spring and every fruit abound; 

The nectar this which they to know profess.** 

And then I turned me, face and body, round 
Upon my Bards, and saw that with a smile 
They of those last words well had heard the sound; 
Then to that lady fair I turned awhile. 

The TiRture of the river in its twofold currents, as Lethe and Eunoe, is 
next explained. Man must forget all past evil and remember only past good 
in order to return to the bhbs of Eden. 

ISB Tlie words point to the description of the golden age in Met. i. 89 
seg , in which Dante finds a reminiscence or a dream of the Paradise of 
Gen, ii The amile of the poct‘. (there is an infinite pathos in the smile of 
Virgil) was one of recognition. They had found the reality of whiUi before 
Uiey had only dreamt. 
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Apocal^u cf Glory — The Stven Candhttickt^Tht Twr* 
ahd-Tiventy Eldtrs — H’he Gryf/ion and the Chariot 

SiNGiNO like lady fair whom love doth sway. 

She carried on the close of her discourse — 

“ Quorum peccattz tecta^ blest are they.*' 

And e’en as nymphs who take their lonely course 
Through forest glades, desiring, this to shun, ® 

And that to see, the full sun in his force, 

So then against the stream her steps went on 
Along the bank, and I, with equal pace, 

Following her dainty footsteps one by one, 

'Twixt us were not a hundred footsteps’ space, 

When both the banks with equal turn bent round. 
So that towards the east 1 turned my face. 

Nor had we thus passed o*er much length of ground, 
When that fair lady wholly turned to me, 

And said, “ My brother, look, and hear that sound.” 

I 'ihe opening lines, as indeed the description of Matilda ii^ C. xxviii. 
40-»43, sure almost an echo of a sonnet of Guido Cavalcanti, beginning 
" /m MM boschiito trovai pastprella*' 

There also the shepherdess walked alone in the wood, and— 

“ Cantava come/osu mtiamcrata.** 

As!>uming that the parallelism was not unconscious, there is something 
specially touching, it seems to me, in Dante’s thus icproducuig the thoughts 
of his eaily friend and tian^figuruig them with a new aiory, 

9 xxxii. (one of the Pi»alms for Matmb on Tuesday in the Roman 
Breviary, as also one of the Seven Penitential Psalms) rightly follows on 
Ps. xcii., as indicating the necessary condition of the joy of which the latter 
is the utterance. The soul that u» laden with the burden of its bins canuoE 
rightly delighc in the handiwork of the Creator, So in Ps. xxxii. itself the 
beatitude of the penitent ends m the joy and gladness of the paidoned. 

^ As in C. xxvni, 40, the poet seems to strive at reproducing all that he 
had ever seen in the old days at Florence, when, it may be, he had known 
the real Matilda, of womanly ^race and dignity. Is it too much to conjec* 
ture that the picture is a reminiscence, floaung before the mind's eye, of a 
^thering of some of the sixty fair ones of the y. N. <c. 6) in Valloinbrosaf 
Did he remember how he and she had walked on either side the stream of 
the Acqua Bella, which Hows through it, as they were doing now 111 the 
cloudland of hts vision on either side of Lethe ? 

^ Tho term “brother” is applied to Dante too often in the Purgatory by 
other spirits (C iv. 127, xi. 63, xiu, 94, €t al.) to allow us to lay much stress 
os it ; but it surely falls m better with the theory of old acquaintance than 
with the hypothesis that the speaker is a countess, an emprci>n, or an abbeiis. 
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PURGATORY 

And lo ! a brightness shot all suddenly 
On every side throughout the forest vast, 
ffuch that I thought it lightning well might be ; 

But because lightning comes and then is past. 

And this, continuing, brightened more and morey. 

** What then is this ? *’ said I in thought at 
And through the luminous air the breezes bore 

Melodious sweetness, and a righteous zeal k'/ 

Made me the hardihood of Eve deplore, 

Who, while the heavens and earth obedient wheel, *** 
A woman, by herself, but newly made, 

Could not endure a veil should aught conceal ; 
Beneath which veil had she devoutly stayed, 

Full well might I those joys ineffable 
Long since, and through long ages, mine have made. 
And, as my steps among such first-fruits fell 
Of joys eternal, all my soul amazed. 

And eager still the sum of joys to swell, 

W We qptcr on a new region of the seer’"* vision, obviously the outcome of 
bis studies of those of Erekiel and St. John, as otnef part^ of the poem had 
been of his studies of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius. In the “giaad old 
form” of Crete (//, xiv. 103) we find, as it were, a prelude 10 later apocalyptic 
studies. And, as before, studies lead to imitation— I had almost said to 
rivalry. He matches his own strength with that of the seeis of Chebar and 
Patmos, ns he had done with that of the poets of the Roman empire. ^ But 
the work IS not that of a mere imitator It is ttuer to say that the studies of 
the poet bring before him new images and new thoughts, and that these, in 
the nour of vision, which in his case was often literally ecstatic, combined 
themselves, almost without the exercise of will, in his imagination. Much 
of what follows was seen by him, if 1 mistake not, as we see things m a 
dream, though it afterwards passed through the crucible of the the<d<^ian 
and was fashioned by tht graving-tnol of the supreme artist 

The vision begios, liKe that of Aar/fr. 1 ^14, with a brightness as of 
lightning, but not, like tight ning, evanescent The whole foreM: ts illununated^ 
The melody is the distant sound of the hymn of 1 . 85. 

]Ui dwelling on the sin of Eve rather than on that ^ Adam (but see C« 
xxxiu 37), Dante follows Aquinas (Swffffft. ii. 2, 163. 4), as he follows St* 
Paul (x Ttfw. ii. 14). All heaven and earth were setting an example ^ 
obedience. She alone disobeyed, sinning, as Lucifer was .said to haveMxuied, 
on the day of her creation, in her impatience of the veil which came 
between her and a knowledge which was not good (Gm, iii. 5, 6>. Had she 
accepted that veil she woidd have entered into all the joys of Eden for a 
long life, and these would have been for her descendants but the primituf, 
the first fruits, of life eternal. Below the outward framework there lies the 
thought that man, acceptiim the bnutations of his knowledge, may attain to 
a vision of divine things, of which the attempt to tradsgress those limitations 
aio 
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Before us, like a fire that brightly blazed, 

' The whole air glowed beneath the branches green, “ 

. And the sweet sound to song distinct was raised. 

O holy virgins, if or hunger keen 

Or cold night-watch for you were borne by me, 
Strong cause have I my wage to claim, I ween. 

Now is it meet that Helicon more free ** 

For me should flow, Urania lend her song, 

Things hard for thought, to clothe in poesy. 

A little farther on, through distance long 

That lay between our feet and where they were, 
Seven trees of gold mocked us with semblance 
wrong ; 

But when I came so near that what they share 

In common, and so cheat the erring sense, 

Lost not through distance any mark it bare, 

The power which feeds the mind^s intelligence. 

Perceived that they seven candelabra were, 

And that the strain Hosanna I floated thence. 

* 

by disobedience, eatinf^ the fruit of the knowiedge of good and evil, will 
only deprive him. 

*7 Invocations of the Muses were an inheritance from classical poetry 
(C. i. S; H, II 7). Here stress is laid on Uraniu, the Muse of heavenly 
poetry, as giving the required help. Comp. Mjlioii’s “Descend from 
Heaven, Urania . . " (Z'. L, vii. i). 

8® The words speak of the night-watches of the student, the vigils and 
the fasts which had endangered health and enfeebled sight {Conxf. iit. 1,0; 

iV. c. 33). So Milton had “ outwatched the Bear," and lost his sight In 
the service of his country and the Muse 

^8^ Al^erfi may be either a tree or the mast of a ship 1 prefer the 
former. Mark viiL 24 may have bren in Dante's rnind As the vision 
spmoaches the seeming trees are seen to be seven candlesticks, the can- 
dudira of the vbion of i?ew, i 12 There they stand for the se\en 
Churches of Asia ; here, in their combination with the four and twenty 
elders and the four living creatures of Jfetf. iv. 4 and 6, they are probably 
symbols, like the “ seven lamps of fire burning before the throne,'* of the 
seven spirits of God, f.e., of ihe sevenfold Rifts of the Spirit (hat. *i. 7), ail , 
ihe thrM symbolisms coming from the stven -branched candlestick — itself 
probably a symbol of the tree of life— of Erod xxv 37. This seems a more' 
natural interpretation than that of Peter Dante, that the candelabra repre- 
sent Ihe seven orders of the Church's ministry, or the seven seccioiib of the 
' seeemd p^graph of the Ajpostlcs' Creed- The son (if the CotHHientaiy be 
mdeed his) does not seem either in this instance, or in utherk, to be a true 
{nternreter of hts lather's mind. 

^ Thft voice which cries Hosanna (“Save 1 ” but passing into the more 
211 
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Above them flamed their goodly order fair, 

More clear than is the moon in sky serene, 

In her mid month and in the midnight air. 

Then, full of wonder great at what was seen, 

1 to good Virgil turned, and he replied. 

With face as much amazed as mine had been. * 
Then back I looked, and those high wonders eyed, 
Which moved towards us so exceeding slow, 

That they outstripped had been by new-made bride-*^^ 
The lady chid me : “Why this eager glow 
Only for those clear lamps of living light, 

And look’st thou not at what behind doth go ? ” 

And then I saw a troop arrayed in white 

Come after these, as guides that led them on, ® 
And never whiteness here was seen so bright. 

On my left flank the stream in glory shone, 

And my left side it mirrored back again, 

[f 1 looked on it, as a glass had done. 

When on my bank I did such post attain 
That now the river only did us part, 

For better view I did my steps refrain, 

general sense of Hail ! " Ps. cxviii. 25, 26 ; Matt. xxi. 9. a/.) comes 

from tile four and twenty elders. 

^ I have chosen order " as the best equivalent for amese, from Getman 
hamiittht and su passing through the senses of “ harness/' armour/' and 
equipment" generally. 

® The wondeifitl vision is as my'*tcnous to Viigil as it was to D^nte* 
His wisdom has re.iched the end of its tether. 

6® The slowness of the procession may be only an accident of the descrip* 
lion, part of its dignity and majesty, as it would be in like processions upon 
eartfi, ir j;, that of the cjfrocuc or battle-rar of Italian cities. It may abo 
symbolise the slowness of the growth and evolution of spinciul gifcs in their 
manifestation to the world. 

Matilda directs the seer's attention to a yet greater wonder. Hke 
impersonal graces of the Spirit are less marvellous than their revealeid 
4 iuman embodiments, the company of white-robed ones iv. 4) who 
follow the seven candlestictcs, 

^ At the risk of falling into the subtlety which is the be’9ettm0 tin of 
commentators, 1 venture to thuik that we may lead between the haea the 
thought that Lethe, the symbol of the ultimate forgetfulness of evU, the 
conscience purified from sin, becomes, when illumined by the Divine lighit 
of reveated truth, a mirror in which a man beholds himself, his weakness 
and infirmities (Dante sees ^ side), as he had never seen them befiare, 
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,And I beheld the flamclets forward start. 

And o’er the air behind their colours slied ; 

Like pennons seemed they, floating each apart, ’’ 
So that the air was still marked overhead 

With seven broad bands, the same as those in hue 
Whence the sun’s bow and Delia’s zone are made. 
The streamers rearward stretched beyond my view. 
And far as I could distance estimate, 

Ten paces came between the farthest two. 

Under a heaven thus fair as 1 narrate 
Did four and twenty elders slowly move. 

In pairs, with fleur-de-lys incoronate, 

"P* The MSS. give for the most part fennelii, editors adopt />anelli. 

The latter word would give the mcatung of a toich, a fla'ubeau ; the former 
has the two nieautng> of (i) a painter’s brush or indicating the pen> 

ciUcd track of the llaine of the candlesticks , or (.?) a yienaon or streamer^ 
such as floats on the mast of a ship. Of these, 1. 79 seems in favour of (3). 

77 We notu l*.’ .a.tl't in the symbolism. Ktch gift of the Spint has 
its appropriat . . m its cfliueiice and effects. Togeiher yet 

distinct, tncy lorm the rainbow or the lunar h.il-> (Delia «= Diana), such as 
$t John saw round about Uie Tiiiune(/iVr. iv and those spiiltual gifts 
Stretch beyond the seer’s ken. Jle cannot mcasuie the extent of their 
manifestations. 

*1 The ten steps can haidijr stand, a» some have taken them, for the ten 
commandments, but Canv. 11. 15 shows that the Dumber was for Dante full 
of a mystical significance. 

8S The twenty. four ciders of Rev iv 4 are probably Ihe tweb Palriarchs 
and the twelve Apostles, as reprtsi nting the Chuicbes of the ( >ld and New 
Cosenants. The consensus of commentators, however, 1 bcheve, right 
in taking Dante’s eldera for the twenty-four books of thr Old Testament, as 
leckoned by the Jews, and by Jerome in his Preface (/’fW. Gal ) to iIk 
V ulgate, who indeed eirpressly identifies those books with the oMcrs of Rn\ 
iv, 4. Th.it Preface had become the basis of a traditional belief, and Dante 
had probably read it in every MS of the Vulgate with which he came in 
contact. This is, indeed, the exegesis of St John’s symbolism adopted by 
not a few writers whom Dante, was likely to liave studied— Victor inus, 
Beda^ and perhaps also the Abbot Joachim (/’or. xii. 140) 

^ The jSeniaiua of the Italian is identified in C. xx. 86 with ihtjirur- 
de-lm, the Jicur-^-'LeuiS^ the fltywer de-luce of the kings of France, 
traditionally derived from St. Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis, but finit 
emblaeoned on the banner of France by Louis VIX. in 1137 (C. xx. 86). 
That fl.ow6r is. without doubt, the ins, and that does not furnish any special 
symbolism* Probably Dante, iike a crowd of later writers, took theJleUr- 
de-tys for a hly, the white Annunciation hly of the Madonna, such as 
painters place in the hand-^ of Gabriel (see Folkard's riant Lore^ pp. 3x1, 
387), So taken, the Uly-crowns, emblems of virgin punty, flt in well with the 
aong of the olders. 
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And they all sang, “ Oh, blessed thou above 
All Adam’s daughterb, blessed too for aye 
Be all thy glorious beauties that we love ! ” 

And, when the flowers and other verdure gay. 

That on the other bank grew opposite, 

Of those elect ones no more felt the sway, 

As in the heaven there follows light on light, 

Four living creatures after them drew nigh, 

Each wearing crown of leafage green and bright. 
Plumed with six wings w^ere all that company; 
or eyes their plumes were full, and Argus’ eyes, 
Were they yet living, might with those eyes vie. 

To tell their forms no rhymes my store supplies, 

O Reader, for new wants bring new constraint, 

So that in this I must economise. 

But in Ezekiel read how he doth paint 

What he saw coming from the region cold, 

With wind, and cloud, and fire together blent, 

And, as thou’lt find them in his pages old, 

So were they there, except that as to wings, 

St. John with me, and not with him doth hold. 

From our owo religious sUndpomt we wonder at the testimony of the 
elder*! being given not to the Christ, but to the Vtigin Mother. We must 
remember, however, (i) th it the word Hosanna " has already met us as 
expressive of the adoidtion of Christ, and (2) that what startles us Would 
seem natural enough to the 'student of St. Bernard and St. Bonaventura. 
The idea that the words aie spoken of the ^transfigured, ideal Beatrice, 
though adopteii by many critics (/’Ar/. among ''them), doci. not seem to me 
to commend itself (a) 1 he vords are distinctly a paraphrase of Luke 1. 43. 
(A) The absence of the Virgin from the mystic vision would be startlingly at 
variance with Thuile’s pri'found devotion to her, as in If. ii. 94 , Par. xxxi. 
ii6, xiixU, 85-^14, xAAin. 1-39 (0 Beatrice |5 adequately glorified here- 

flfrrr. • 

^ The four living creatures are identified (1 luo) with those of the vision 
of Prek. i 4-14, Rev. iv. 6-8, with the faces respectively of a man, a lion, 
an ox, and nn e.ig]e. In the traditional intemrct ition or the Middle Ages 
these were --yiiibols of the four Evangelists (Greg. M. Ham. iv. in Eeech, 
t 358, ed Tarts, 1521), and the hymn of Adam of St. Victor (Trench, Saen 
Lai. Paetry,^. 57; O/fp. Rick, tie S. Vut. Seg. xxx. p. 1515, ed. Mtgxiey 
Art had brought that interpretauon into prominence in every part cf 
Christendom, and it can scarcely be doubted that Dante adopts that 
symbolism. The green wreaths with which they are crowned are synibc^ 
at once of hope and victory. As in Rev. iv. 8 (1. 104), Dante gives them 
SIX wings, and the wiags are full of eyes, that seem in their thredR^d 
*14 
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The space within the four a car enrings, 

That on two wheels in triumph moveth on, 

Which harnessed to his neck a Gryphon brings. 

duality to represent the vision of past, present, future— the AVr/ A^pice^ 
ProjPiu of Sc. llcrnard 

107 Xhe chariot does not appear by name in the \ision of Erckiel, but has 
a basis in the wheels of that vision, and in the use of the chariot in Ps. civ. 
a, I'.ax, xix r, as one with the throne of God who dwells between tlie 
Cnerubim. In Dante’s vision it stands without doubt foi the visible Church 
of God, which he, from hu» standpoint and for his own age, identified with 
that 01 Latin Christendom. The two whetK of the chariot have been 
interpreted as the .ictivi* and the contempLitive life, as the Uid and New 
Testament, as the Jewish and the Ct.nsiiau Church, as jiistii,r and mercy, 
as the priesthood and the laity, Dante, however, may be allowed to he his 
own interpreter, and he, in Par xii. io6, ideiiiifies the two wheels wiih 
St, Domiiuc and Sr. Francis, as types resfiei Lively of the knowledge and 
the love by which alone the Church advaiires on its triumphant course, and 
which find, from age to age, different representatives. 'I'he carroecto of 
Italian cities, the chanot wlach was the symbol of the state, lept itself 
naturally to such a -symbolism. 

1 adopt without hei.it.ition the general view of interpreters that the 
Gryphon stands for Christ in 11 is divine and human iintures, but the 
question how Dante w<ts led to that symbol, with what associattoius it was 
connected in his own mind and that of his r^^.xdcis, has >ct to be answered, 
and Its genesis is so emtnentlv characienstic of the condueiice of the 
classical and mediaeval, the Pag in and the Cl)rii»li.m, elciuenU m Dante's 
tniiid, that it will be worth whde to atlcmpt to solve the problem. 
Herodotus (ill. i6) scorns to have been the hist to bring to the Greeks the 
tale of the one eyed Arimaspians among the people of the far North, and of 
the gryphons who were the guardians of the sacred gold thf*rc. The tale 
passsed on from age to age, and reappeared, though classed as fabulous, in 
Vhgil {Eel. viii. a?) and m Phiiy {N II vii. a, x 49) The gryphons arc 
described more dcbnitely a*) cuinbining the body of a lion witn the head 
uid wings of an eagle, aa here in 1. io3. They were connectetl with the 
worship of Apollo, and tlie chariot o/thesungoj was represented as drawn 
ij/ a grypAon (Claud In vi, L ons. Hok \ 30), which was held to represent 
(he earthly element in Apollo s natnre So far the thought was ready to 
Dante’s hand. Xhe belief ih the gryphons as lum eagles grew .stronger in 
Lhe dark ages. They appear in Isidore of Seville’s Ortgines (xv, 3, 33), in 
,he Hereford Mappa Afundi (xi. 61;, in heraldic blaronx, m names like 
GriiSfin, Greifenlieim, Greifenhahn, and the like (Poll Pam. Nam p 375), 
in travels like those of MaundesiUe (c. 26) and Marco VoXoiVule, 11 34^, 
35^). So far we have a reason for D.inte’b choice. He wanted a mysuc 
rnimal for his mystic diariot, and he found one in the gryphon. But for 
lim it had a nevv significance. Dan. vii. 4 had presented the hi'D'eagle 
'om as the symbol of a mighty kingdom. Both the lion and the eagle 
ivete f^ound separately in tie four living creatures of Ezekiel and St. John, 
ind in the received symbolism ol the Church, as ui the hymn of Adam of 
3t. Victor already quoted, the e.iule was assigned to St. John because he 
^et forth the ^lory of the Eternal bon. the lion to Si Mark as representing 
he risen Christ. Isidore {Orir, iv. 7, c. 2) had anticipated Dante in seeing 
n the hon the symbol of the humanity of ChrUt, m the eagle that of His 
Uviniiy ; and so the confluence of traditions from widely different sources 
ms complete (Bahr, Symb. 1. 350) 
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And his two wings, on this and that side one, 

Arc stretched midway, three bands on either side, 

So that b)' cleaving he wrought harm to none. 

In vain the eye their height to follow tried; 

So far as he was bird, all gold his frame, 

And white the rest, with ve/meil modified. 

Not merely never car so glorious came 
In Rome for Scipio’s or Augustus* joy, 

But e’en the sun’s to it were poor in fame — 

The sun’s, which swerving, fire must needs destroy, 
When earth in prayer made her devout appeal. 

And Jove his secret justice did employ. 

Three maidens on the right, around the wheel. 

Came dancing, one of them so fiery red, 

Background of flame would scarce her form reveal ; 
The second, as if she were fashionM, 

Both flesh and bones, of emerald bright and green; 
The third, like snow but newly scattered. 

Now by the ^vhite one they led on were seen, 

Now by the red, and at the latter’s song 

They moved, or quick, or with sedater mien. ^ 

The thought seems to be that the wings of the eap,le, rtf,, the 
working of the Divine nature of ihc risen Lord, co-operated hkrnioniouidy 
with the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit in wa}s be>ond human keo, the 
wings themselves stretched beyond the seer’s ga.ze. 

na Gt>ld, as in the Holy of holies wa<i the symbol of Divine holiness 
(Hahr, SyrnK i aSa) The other colours cmiit from the *' while and ruddy” 
ot <Son£ ayScL v. lo, and are mystically intei|ncled as those of human puitty 
and love. 

11 * The classical allusions are (i) to the tiiumph of Scipio Africaniis after 
the battle of Zama , (a) ro that of Augustus mu. 714), (3)10 the chario t 
of tl)€ sun as described m Afet ii 107-tio. The lines that follow refer to the 
Piiaethon niythus, when the Eailh-gnddevs prayed Jupiter to protect her 
from the perils brought about by the dann;; of the young charioteer {AieL ii. 
278- jt»). There may be an allusion, to be read between the lines, to any, 
‘whether a Ijoniface or a Thilip, who should usurp tiiu place of the supreme 
ruler of both Church and Empire. 

121 The three maidens are the three theological \ittues, Faith in ihe white- 
ness of purity, Hope in the emerald of the evtr-buddmg freshness, Love in 
the burning glow of chaiuy (Jbihi, Sjrml’ i 316- 140) 'Ihc lines that follow 
indicate the spiritual tiath chat now faith is the source of hope and love, now 
ag'iin love of biicU and hope, the intenMty of love determiuing the activities 
of the other two. 
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Upon the left four made a festal throng, 

All clothed in purple, following as their guide 
One of themselves to whom three eyes belong. 

And on this group close following I descried 
Two aged men m different garb arrayed, 

But like in mien, each grave and dignified. 

And one the habits of the tribe displayed 
Who own as master great Hippocrates, 

Whom Nature for her dearest creatures made; 

The second showed far other thouglits than these, 

With sword that was so sharp and lucent seen, 

That c*en across the stream fear marred my case. 
Then four I looked on, all of humble mien, 

And behind all an aged man did tread 
Alone, asleep, yet with a face full keen. 

And all these seven were so apparelled 
As that first group, yet not with lilies they 
Around their heads for wreaths were garlanded, 

130 The four maidens on the left of the chaHol aie the foni cardinal vhtues 
(natural, as disUncut'.hed from the tlirce just described), not r»f the Aristotelian 
hut of Platonic ethics, Justice, C'Murage. 'Jenipnance, and Prudeme {/*ur^ 
i. a-j). They arc clothed in muplc, tnc rub itimson of legal robes {Mati. 
rs'vii 28 , d/iiryt XV. 17), as the emblem of their suv'an ev« eWence (Cabr, 
jtf/i.)' The three e>ea arc opv •' more as the Ktspiu\ A r/if e, Ptuipue of St 
Bernard Comp. iv 27, here we read that prudttic implies memory 

of the past, knowledrc of the picscnl, and foies^hl oi the future. 

134-141 The two elders are St l.ukcandSt Paul 1 lie form-.i is chospn as 
being the patron-saint of the art in which 1 > *nte had enrolled himself, ]>eriiri[is 
too as being, in Church tradition, the patron also of p.untcr.Sj anioritj whom 
Dante claimed a place (K. N. c 35) The sword was the received emblem of 
St. Paul, partly as recalling the manner of his inartyidom, paiily as the 
emblem of the “ sword of the Spiiit”fiS/A v» 17, Hcb. iv 12) Carrying 
on the idea of the canon of Scripture, the two forms may leftrescnt the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles h or Hippocrates, cornp // iv 143 

The four elders that follow are less c.»sv to identify (i) Some have 
found in them the wiiters of the Catholic epistles , (2) others apam the four 
greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Krekicl, Daniel, (3J otheis, i));ain, the 
four doctors of the l.atin Church, Grej;ory the Great, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, or (4) the four early popes, Sixtus, Pius, CalbstU'^, and Urban, 
naiaed an Par. xxsh. 43, 44, I incline, on the whole, to (r) as the most 
probable, the red roses and other flow 01 s being the symbols of then burniTtg 
chantj^ 

143 The ap,cd man who walks sleeping an<l alone identilied by one com* 
meQtator(f 7 /^.> with Moses; by most others with St John in his character 
as the aeer of the Apocalypse, clo-ing the W'hole mystical proi,esuon, the 
do'-ed eyes indicating the sleep of ecstasy. 
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But roses and all flowers with vermeil gay; 

At some small distance sight might well have sworn 
That flames above the brows of each did play* ^ 
And as the car in front of me was borne, 

Thunder was heard, and then that worthy band 
Seemed as if onward step must he forborne. 

And with the former ensigns took their stand. 


CANTO XXX 


The Epiphany of Beatrrce — The Varishing of Virgil — The 
Tears of Pen, feme — BeattKe as j^ccuser 


When the septentrion of the primal heaven, — 

Which never knew its setting or its rise, 

Nor other cloud but that by man^s sin driven, 

And did each one that looked on it apprise 

Of duty, as the lower gives to view ® 

How best to steer to where the haven lies, — 

Stood still awhile, then all that people true 

That ’twixt it and the Gryphon first drew near, 
Turned to the car, as though their peace they knew, 

IW The tliumier comc',, as lu vi i, x 3, as ihc oi supernatural 
revelation, anil then thi* procession baits till Dante has passed through his final 
act of confession and pLUiteuce, and is taken (C. xwi too-113} to the breast 
of die Grv'phon ( Ini'.!. 

p 4*,... / 'US i -I- Milhngton'stransl., quoted in Longfellow's 

Da . s i_i . ■ of a suined-glass window m the Church 

ot N ‘ I'rr' 'll ■ T 'mg the tnninph of Christ, in many way's 
resctnbling that of this Canto, but with some striking diHcrences, chiefly that 
the CAT is drawn, not by the gryphon, but by the four living creatures who 
represent the Gospels. Ihdion, it may be noted, ttikes the giyphon as the 
symbol, not of Christ, but of the Pope, a view which seems to me untenable, 
as turning the Ghibellme poet, the author of the De M&narchtA^ into n 
thorough-paced Ultra nioutaiiLsi. 

^ The Septentnon^ the Ursa Ma^or of the primal heaven, is found in the 
seven gifts ol the Spirit, symbolised in the seven candelabra. These, as 
eternal in their essence, knew no rising or setting. No cloud obscured them 
but the sm which hindered men fiom s-enig them. 

» The Apostles and Piophel'., the writers uf the books of the Old TesU» 
meat and New XesuuneDt, looked to CbzisL and His Church as the source 
cd the true peace. 
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And one of them, as if by Heaven sent there, “ 

Sang, « Sponsa^ come from Lebanon ! ” 

Three times, and all the rest took up the air. 

As at the last call every blessed one 

Shall i^uickly from his cavcrn*tomb return, 

And “ Alleluias ” sing with voice re-won, ^ 

So where the car divine was onward borne 
A hundred rose vocem tanti 
Angels and heralds of the life eternc ; 

And all said BeneJictus es qui 

And, scattering flowers above them and around, 

“ Manibus O date liha plems I ” 

Oft have 1 seen how all the east was crowned 
At very break of day with roseate hue, 

And all the sky beside serencr found ; 

And the sun’s face o’crclouded came in view, 

The vapours so attempering its powers, 

That the eye gazed long while, nor weary grew: 

The voice mav be that of Solomon, ab th«* wnter of thu Sohg wf Sou^fs. 
or the bonp Itself personified. 1 he words o^ iv S had often been 

applied to the Chuicb, notahlj by bt Bern.aJ (/« Lant. 24, .'5), as the 
Spouse of Christ. Dante i«? bold enouj;li to appl> them to the transfigured 
Beatrice, as the ]mperson.it]on of heavenly wisdom, the type *Iso of a glori- ■ 
fied womanhood vai and li'isa \u. inav luve setmed to him to 

justify the transfer 

16 A Z' 1 . gives alifvtando =b lifting up their vace, instead of aUcJuiatulo : 
another instead of z'oet; but the aulhoniy of MSS is wiUi the read- 
ings which 1 have followed. 

W Who are the “hundred " sftoken of ^ Angels, as in lines 82, or pro- 
phets, or the preacheio of the Church. Perhaps we ask not widely for an 
over-detailed interpretation. 

19 The cry raised is that with which the Christ was received on His entiy 
into Jerusalem. They are referred by some commentators to Beatiice, the 
masculine Btne 4 lctHS notwithstanding ; by some to Dante himself It scf-ms 
bett^ to take them in their primaiy application, Christ being tliought of as ^ 
sharing in the tnumph of His Church and the manih station of (he Divine 
Wisdom (A/A. iit. 9, 10). 

SU The quotation from vj. P84 is applied in a way that contrasts 

‘Strangely with Its use by Virgil. There the flowers are flinal offerings for 
the tomb of the dead Marcellus. Here they gieet Beatnoc j-s the biide from 
Lebauon, and are scattered by the hands of the angels, whose presence was 
perhaps implied in 1. 17. And yet perhaps theio mingled with the new sym* 
uotism some memoiies of the tune when he Pad seen lilies scattcied on the 
of Eteatnce, as its starting-point, and had then heard the gjtttu 
Isragt dg Mgy^io, 
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And BO, enveloped in a cloud of flowers, 

Which leapt up, scattered by angelic hands. 

And part within and part without sent showers, *** 
Clad in white veil with olive-wreathed bands, 

A lady in a mantle bright and green 
0*er robe of fiery glow before me stands. 

And then my spirit, which so long had been 
Without the wonder that had once dismayed, 

When that dear presence by mine eyes was seen, 
Though nothing more to vision was displayed, 

Through secret power that passed from her to m,e 
The mighty spell of ancient love obeyed. 

Soon as I stricken stood, in act to see, ^ 

By that high power that pierced me with his dart 
Ere yet I passed from out my boyhood free, 

I to the left with wistful look did start, 

As when an infant seeks his mother’s breast, 

When fear or anguish vex his troubled heart, 

®2 Wfr eater on what we misht describe as the apotheosis of Bea* 

trice To us it seems stiiinG;e an<l staitling; but the 13th century was 
familiar not only with the culiu\ of the V^irgin Morher, with all its tendencies 
to develop the adoration of wh<t Goethe has tailed the “ ever-feminine ” 
element in man’s life, but also with something like an apochri^tosis oi St. 
Frincis, and with the feiiunine tmpei donations of hia dismutivc attributes. 
'J'huse who reineniher the Marriage with Pov*'rt\ or the '1 ower of C lustily 
in the fres\.oes at Ass si will not wonder that iJanie (who was probably with. 
Giotto when he painttd ihcui) sh luld have sought to uunioitahse the memory 
of one who had been to him tin. t)po of pin est wisdom with somctlung of the 
same honour A'ul aftet all, the prose of the had all but anticipated 

the poetry of the L otnmtdui I'here Healiice was “ the queen of all virtues *' 
(c io>. Heaven call ^ for her prei.cnce (c 10) When she died she wai> taken 
to slure the glory of tb Queen of Heaven (c 25). Here, at all events, if 
aavwhere, we need to l emember Ruskin’s dictum that Dante saw, but did not 
invent, the things which he dtscubes (note on // xii. 76) The colours of 
the garments are tlrjsc often rjmbined m early Italuui ‘paintings of the 
Madonna of the islh centuiy, and are symbolical— the white of the putity of 
faith, the gieen orpia freshness of hope, the CMmsoii of the glow 01 love. In 
Ihe N. btatrice appears somciuncs in crimson, sometimes in white, but 
green is absent (Bahr, Symh. i 316- 340). 

W The new meeting recalls the mingled emotions of the old, the pqise 
beating, head swimming, strength colhpsing (f. iV. c. a). _ So it had been 
when he was nine , so it was when hi. W'as thirty-five, the ideal date of the 
poem ; so It was also, we may believe, when he wrote the PurgMoria in 
The poet's soul, like that of the Psalmist, k a weaned child ^ 
cxxxi. a). 
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To Bay to Virgil : “Trembling, fear-opprcst, 

Is every drop of blood in every vein ; 

I know that old flame’s tokens manifest,” 

But Virgil then had left me to my pain, 

Virgil, my sweetest father, to wJiose hand, 

Virgil’s, 1 gave myself, true health to gain : 

Not all from which our mother great was banned 
Availed, tliougli now my checks with Jew had grown 
All cleansed, the tears that stained tliem to command. 
“ Dante, weep not because tliy Virgil’s gone ; ^ 

Weep nor as yet; as yet weep thoa no more; 
f^’or other sword-wounds must thy tears flow down.” 
As when an admiral from stern looks o*er. 

Or prow, the crowd that other ships doth man, 

And gives them nobler courage than before, ^ 

There, where the left rim of the chariot ran. 

When at the sound of mine own name I turned. 
Which here perforce recorded men must scan, 


^ The last word 4 addicsstd to Virgil are pre-eminently \'ir5ilian {yfCn, 
IV. 23), Agnosco 7 >c tens vesit^a flamma ' 

^ And so the pilgrim parts ftom the friend and companion and guide of 
past years, and tuuis from human to di\me wisdom Thtre was a wiench 
to the natural man in parting with what had been the joy and strength of 
his life, even though it was to enter into a higher blessed uesi* We read 
between the lines what h.is been the cauerieiice of tlious imis who, having 
found many “goodly ]ieai Is,’* part with tne thu 1 » --t and best for the “one 
pearl of great price " I here is great joy m the cxch.uige, bin not even the 
new-found delights of Paiadise can stay the teirs at pairing with wj^iat has 
befoie been the stay 2nd consolation uf the pil^iiiii's life. 'I'he eclogues 
that passed between Dante and Joannes Jo Viigilio in the last two years - if 
th^' former's life show that he aid not abandon the study of ins master 'h 
works. Iht pathos of the farewell, the thro fold iteration of the name, iias 
its starting-point in the like iteration of “ Eurydice " in Ceorg iv 524-5^7- 
^ Noticeable-^ being the one solitary instance, with tlie possible excep- 
tion of Par^ xx\i 104, in which the poet brings in lus own name Bcatiice, 
as the symbol of the transfigured conscience of humanitv, speaks tt* the 
baptismal name which was ihe symbol of his spiritu.-il pcrson.ility. Line 
contains the apologia for what might look like egotism. Wc arc reminded 
of the rare occasion on which the great Master addiessod His disciples by 
their name xvi 17 , xxii. 31 , /i^An xiv 9, xaj it). 

K Possibly a tern niscence, like that of H. x>i. 7, of wlut had been seen 
at Vetuce. 

It will Lie reincmbeicd that the four cardinal or natural virtues were on 
the Left side of the Christ, to which Dante now turns 
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I saw the lady, whom I erst discerned 

Veiled underneath the angelic festal show, 

Beyond the stream with eyes that on me yearned, 
Although the veil that from her head did flow. 

By the leaves circled to Minerva dear, 

Allowed no glimpse of that which lay below, 
Queen-like in look and gesture, yet severe, ^ 

She then resumed as one whose speech flows free, 
Yet keeps behind a speech more hard to bear: 

“ Behold * in me thy Beatrice see : 

How didst thou deem thee lit to climb the hill? ,* 
Didst thou not know that here the blessed be?** 
Mine eyes then fell upon the waters still, 

But there myself beholding, to the grass 
1 turned, such shame upon my brow weighed ill. 

As mother to her son for proud doth pass, 

So she to me, for with a bitter twang 
Tastes pity which in sternness doth overpass. 

She held her peace, and from the angels rang 
“ In te speravi^ Dommey' but they 
No farther than the pedes meos^' sang. 

® The “festal show" was the <loud of flowers from angelic hands 
described on I. 28. 

The ohve crown o£ 1 31 is identified with the wreath of Mmervai and 
p<niit . to Beatrice as the n picseiitative of Celestial Wisdom. 

W Xhe quccn-like seventy of Beatrice reminds us of the words of Conxu 
hi. i5j4|a which Dante speaks of Philosophy as appearing to him at hrst as 
proud and disd.anful, perhaps also of Jbcclus, iv 17 The question rt minds 
us of Matt, 111 7 Had the penitent counted the cost of his pitgnm;^ 1 
Wa*s he prepared for the fnal discipline \Mihuut which it would Tail of iti* 
puriiosc ? 

'■* The question implies that the woik of purification was as yet incom- 
plete, The pilgrim is cleansed from the seven Peuata^ the concrete form* 
of Mn, blit there is yet a looi-biu which has to be confessed and removed 
before conscience is at peace. 

W Lethe is not yet Lethe to the pdgnm The river reflects him to himself 
in all hi* shame and confusion. Line 79 presents another of the pictures of 
child*lsfe which are among the special 1 cautics of the Commedia Who has 
not wit that even in a m^icher's incy tfiere is a bitterness of reproof? 

W The limit which the angels reav.h is suggestive. Dame has reached 
the “large room/* the locus spattosus of Ps, xxxi. 9. The angels will nut 
go further into the passionate complaint that follows, for they mean th» 
psalm to be, as Dante had feit it to be. a psalm of consolauon. To him it 
» on appeal to Beatrice to have compassion on the penitent, and teas* 
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E*en as the snows that on the tall trees stay, 

Along Italians backbone are congealed, 

Swept on and bound as winds Sclavonian play. 

Then trickling flow, the whole vast mass unsealed, 

At the mere breath of blast from shadelcss clinic, 

As candles near the fire their substance yield, 

So stood I tearless, sighless, for a time, 

While yet they sang whose praise ascends on high, 
Following th* eternal spheres ifi ceaseless chime. 

But when I heard in their sweet melody 

How me they pitied, more than if they said, ®'‘’ 

“ Why, lady, dost thou thus his spirit try ? 

The ice that all around my heart was laid 
Passed into wind and water, and with pam. 

Through mouth and eyes from breast its issue made. 
She on the aforesaid margin of the wain 
Still standing, to those creatures ever blest 
Then turned her speech, and then 1 heard the strain : 
“ Ye in the day eternal know no rest. 

So that nor night nor sleep from you can steal 
One step upon the world’s great path imprest ; 
Therefore my answer greater care must seal. 

That he may hear me well who there doth weep, 
And 80 a grief to guilt proportioned feel. 

Not only as the wheels majestic sweep 

That guide each seed to its appointed end, ' 
According as the stars their concert keep, 

come to his relief, The psalm orrurs in the Rom, Brev in tlip Matins for 
Tuesday Line 03 is obviously an allusion to Plato's thought of the music 
of the spheres (Oc. Somn, Set^ c. 5). 

W The landscape scene, such a> may have been seen from Peniuia or 
Assifii, takes its place side by side with that of // xxiv T-15 for cotnplele* 
ness and beauty. 

A V. 1. gives dfsira^ ‘*thc ri^t-hand m'trgin,” but deita, which I 
have adopted, is every way preferable. There is no adequate reason for 
assuming a change of position s.iice 1. 61. 

The phrase comes probsibly from the d*es cpt^mitaiU of a A 7 . 111. 18. 
The thought is that the angels rest not night nor day , that, as in the teaching 
of Aquinas {Summ i. 57. 1), they know all thii j j t-i, present, future; 
not as men know them, through the sense', bu* -Mr-, t ai i nf the intellect. 

The lines count up all the influences which had contributed to endow 
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But through the bounteous graces God doth send. 
Which have such lofty vapours for their rain. 

No mortal can his glance so far extend. 

He, when his new life he did first attain, ^ 

Potentially was such that every good 
In him had power a wondrous height to gain. 

But all the more perverse, and wild, and rude 
Becomes the soil, with ill seed, left untilled, 

As ’tis with more of natural strength endued. 

Awhile my face was strong his life to build, 

And I, unveiling to him my young eyes, 

In the straight path to lead him on was skilled. 

So soon as I had reached the point where lies 
Our second age, and 1 my life had changed, 

Me he forsook, and chose another prize. 

Dante with the promise and potency of good. I’hese were (i) those of the 
spheies and the stars winch move in them, as m //. xv. 55, Par. xxii. iic ; 
(a) the |;r<ice5 of the Spirit. These, if habit had been allowed to npen 
tliem, might have develoued into highest excellence. As in the title of the 
book so named, so here al&o we hesitate between the two possible meaQing<i 
of Kt/a NiMvaj as the epoch of a new era in Dante’s hfe, or as simply « 
youth I incline in both cases to the former 

The thought is that of the familiar cor*n/tto optimi pfsstma, perhaps 
also of //ri. vi. 8 and Ism. v. 1-5 

Commentators as usual group themselves into two ranks, (1) taking 
the words that follow as referring to the living personal Beatrice ; (a) as 
having absolutely no reference to her, but indicating only (a) the orthodoxy 
of Dante’s eaily faith and the purity of hib youthful life, or (^) his early 
initiation into some Ghibellme or hfanichisan association At the nsk of 
irymg to unite wh.^t might seem two incompatible theories, 1 adopt both (1) 
and (a»). From the hist the living Bcatncc, even as a child, had roused 
the boy iJante to the consciousness of a higher life possible throuj^h 
wisdom. When 111 mature life he followed the wise of heart of all ages m 
taking woman’s beauty as the symbol of that wisdom iProv. vui., IVtsd. iv., 
Mcefuf, li,, Plato, .''ytftp., Boethius), no other face than hers came before his 
inner vision. Her eyes were 'Something more than *' demonstrations ’* 
{Cauv. ui. 15). He cnnld not look on them or recall them without higher 
intuitions than those of which he had before been conscious. 

1 U 5 Tiie second age begins at twenty-five {Conrf. iv. 24), and Beatrice 
died, or rather “ than^a her life,” in lapo CJune yth), precisely at the 
thre^oM of that age. The efforts of the allegonsts to bring the death of 
the impersonal Beatrice into then scheme are a cariosity of literature, but— 

Non ra^tonia> 9 *i dt ior, ma^uarda e passaP 

Following the due which 1 have taken, I see in his giving himself to others 
his wandering affections and his erratic speculations, the Donna 
G€ntiU'" of F. and a philosophy which, beginning with Boethius, 
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And when 1 had from flesh to spirit ranged, 

And loveliness and virtue in me grew, 

I was to him less dear and more estranged. 

His feet he turned to way that was not true, 

Following of good the semblance counterfeit, 

Which ne*er to promise gives fiilhlment due. 

Nought it availed the Spirit to entreat, 

Wherewith, in visions oft and otherwise, 

I called him back, but little heed to meet. 

So low he fell, that ways, however wise, 

Were all too feeble found his soul to save. 

Save showing him the lost ones* miseries. 

For this I trod the gateways of the grave. 

And unto him who thus far was Ins guide, 

The prayers were borne which with my tears F gave. 

The sovran will of God would be defled 
If Le.ihc should be pa'*•^cd, and such a food 
Be tasted, yet no reckoning be supplied 

Of penitence that pours us tears in flood.** 


} >rissed on to Avcirhdcs, and feinletl to M.itcrid»sm ot 
itfin the fu-.i IN'*') uf uh u has been c.jileil Mm “ 1 " of 

life. Cortip Wiiu*, t on the I rtlo^y Life 

Even Dante's main ijje, the u,sult ii <t of '■yymtaiit jus .lifci tion, but of the 
presiturc of tlie ad\icc nl fi lends, inay ha\e &ci u.^d to him, as lie looked 
back on it, to h.ive been an untaithtulncss Ixnh nj the truth und Lo n't 
personal cmbodiinent In hi^ studies, ni his cmivivial hours with Forc^e 
(C. xxai. X15), in his home life, in his pjliiical ambitions, he h^d been 
following false images of good 

134 Xhe fact stated i-? a striking revelation of Xante's inner life His 
visions of the night wtie haunted, as iMilton’s were by the form of his 
second wife, by the ideal beauty of the neatiicc whom he had lost He 
awoke, but only to de&cend to the lowi i level of his daily life, or, it may 
be, lower still A whole volume of expericni^cs is wrapt up in the woid 
“otherwise,” which, though it may inLhnie waking visions as distinct fiom 
dteamn, can scarcely be conhned to them OjiniJ. r *V i 40, 4-5 
I"* The words rerrund us of /V.lvxin 17 Une only efKf lu.d safeguiid 
.'igainst walking with the ^corners and thu sensual was to sho^ the wandeict 
“the end of thenc men,” of the s<,Ti*-?ial, the lurUirs, the 'iidiciicvcrs. 1 In* 
verses epitomise the history of // ii 

*43 Something more is needed for the absolute cleat ne ■ and peace_ of 
which Lethe is the symbol than any coiilession of single faults clav>ifi^ 
under certain heads. The repentance is (omjjieted only when, os in Ps li , 
Pam, vii„ the penitent goes to the /ems ei of the whole, the departnre 
fiom hift nxst love, human and divine, through which he lost his punty and 
peace. 


II 
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The sharp Agony of Repentance — The Baptam of Lethe — The 
nenv Companion- The Gryphon as the Brtad oj Heaven 

“ O THOU who art beyond the sacred stream,** 

Turning her utterance then point-blank to me, 
Which even edgewise keen and sharp did seem. 

She then began again immediately, 

“ Say, say if this be true; with charge so great * 
Thine own confession should commingled be,*’ 

So crushed was I beneath that burden’s weight, 

That my voiv^e moved, and yet all broken fled. 

Ere from its organs speech was separate. 

Awhile she bore it, then, “ What think’st thou ?’* said ; 
“Answer me now; for those thy memories sad 
Are by the stream nor yet extinguished.** 

Confusion and dismay together bade 

A “ Yes ” from out my lips in such wise flow, 

That to hear it sight’s help must needs be had, “ 
E*cn like an arbalest, when string and bow 
Are overstrained, and with full force no more 
The arrow to its destined mark doth go. 

So I gave way beneath that burden sore, 

Pouring full flood of many tears and sighs, 

And my voice failed ere half its course was o’er. 
Whence she to me: “ Why didst thou not arise 
To my desires, that thou should*st love the Good, 
Beyond which nought that men aspire to lies, 

S The reproaches ''f C. xxx. 107-145 had been indirect, «.poken to the 
angels, though at J>ante, Now Beatrice’s \oice is like tnat of Nathan, 
“ Thim art the man " 

The pilgrim had not yet passed through LfCthe, and the old sins of sense 
and ^irit might well ihercfisrc be recalled 

, IS-a The picture of ^hame and confusion of fare has scarcely a parallel in 
literature, save in the Seven Peniteniuil Psalms, of which Dante’s penitence 
is more or 1 < ss the embodiment. The feeble yes,” seen m the movement of 
the Uns rather than heard, is all that at first finds utterance. W’as pante 
transferring to the shores of Lethe the feeling which he had known in the 
confessional, at Rome or elsewhere, under the hands of some expert priest, 
skilled in the discipline of souls? 

33 The natural interpretation of the words that follow is simple enough 
The personal Beatrice reproves the man who had loved her for having, inter 
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What pits that lay across, what chains withstood, 

So that thy hope of passing farther on 

Thou shouldst have laid aside in reckless mood? 

And what allurements or what vantage shone 
Upon the brow of others to thine eye. 

So that thy steps to seek for them were won?” ^ 
Then, after I had drawm one bitter sigh, 

Scarce had I voice wherewith to answer her, 

And my lips struggled hard to make reply. 

Weeping! said, “The things that present were 

With their false pleasure led my steps aside ^ 

Soon as thy face was hidden from me there.” 

her demh, proved to hei memory and ti misferred htb aflccimii 

nlher*,. The non-naluiaJ interprctatjori of thi, ajlegori^ls whii h finds la 
Beatrice oiilj the sj'mbcl oflh'-ology in the absiractf hei \otiry 

for haviug tuincd aside t') secular studies^ is encumbtrcil with tfie 
of defining what IS meant by the death of 'llieohi;y An < \ai.iiilt ol what 
might have been, had he acted othorwist, is found in the life of otic whu 
seeuJa so far remosed fioni Uantc that it is hard Jor us at hr,i to realise Lht' 
thought that theie was an> h 'in between them ?'c*v enters can be 

more contrasted with eai h uthci tnmthc auth.*i‘, uf the and of 

the Morning and Evening Hymns , and yet, as I read tin life of Ken, and 
especially his E'uneral Serr/ton on Ladv Margaret Vaynani^ the thought 
comes into iny mind that he too had had in her his vision of a Beatrice, whom 
he loved as .-i guide and teacher, with no touch of sensual passion, and whose 
influence w.is stiong to purify ami ennoble his whole hie. And when she 
died she became to him as oi'c who had never “known any sin but that (tf 
ignoiance or lutiimity,'' and who h id ^lasscd to the bosom of her Heavenly 
Bndegioiwi, VI belt how ladiant hci crown is, how icstatic her joy, how high 
clealted she is in degiec of glory, is impv>sible to be described.'’ By a curious 
comcidcrice, he too tiiin" to tlic Krw/, sponsa Je LtbanOy to the “ liiidcgruom'a 
garden, where, when tho south wind blows, the several spices and gums, the 
spikenard luid the cinnani^'H, the frankincense and the myrrb,’ blend their 
fragrance, as a parable of the excellences of the “ gracious woman ” whom ho 
honours (Ken, Prose IVorAs, ed. 1838, p 134) 

The Highest Good is none other than God Hiuisclf Coinp. //. 111. 18, 
and Canv ii 8, iv 22 To this Dante, under Beatrice’s influence, had for a 
Ume aspired, but his fitst love waxed cold 
^ The MSS vary between a/trt=-o\li^r goods or desires, and a/t^e, other 
women The former seems preferable. 

^ The confession of the solitary is expanded '1 he penitent haa 

been misled by countcileit shows of good (C. \xx 131}. The loss of 
Beatrice's presence had turned him to ihcui for omsolation Hv. forsook the 
heavenly life for that of earth. The “gentle lady" of I', H c jO. may have 
been, as mau> iliink, one such comfoitcr {tonv. u lnCo/ii> 11. x6 he 
iJentiiies that “ gemk lady," perhaps in an ovci-subilr .dk itliouglit, with 
Philosophy, but there ii> no tune of pcaUciice ui sliauK Are we, at some 
have thought, to see in his confession here a recantation uf the laugUAge of 
theCravr/0, an acknowledgment that he had lo\ed Wiidom not wisely but 
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And she : Hadst thou been silent or denied 
What thou confessest, not less known had been 
Thy guilt: from such a Judge thou canst not hide. 
But when a man’s own mouth is open seen “ 

Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 
In our court turns against the sword-edge keen. 
Howe’er this be, that thou more shame mayst feel 
For that thine error, and in other years, 

Hearing the Sirens, more thine heart mayst steel, ^ 
List thou, and cease awhile to sow in tears ; 

So learn thou how, though buried in the tomb, 

I should have led thee up the heavenly stairs. 

Never to thee did such full rapture come 
From art or nature, as from that fair frame 
J dwelt in, for which now earth finds a home ; 

And if to thee through my departure came 
The loss of highest joy, what mortal thing 
Should th6n have stirred thee with hot passion’s 
flame ? 

By the first stroke that did experience bring 

Of earth’s false shows, thou shouldst have upward 
striven 

Thy flight to me, no longer such, lo wing. 

Ill was it when thy pinions down were driven 
To wait new wounds, — some girl of little price, 

Or other vain thing, for but brief use given. ^ 

too well, oi to refer the wanderings thitt lie now speaks of to aberrations of 
another kind ^ Of Uic tao, 1 indine to the latter \iew, but both maybe 
coiTibined 

■U Beatrice procl-iiins the laws of pardon lo the court of Heaven {Ps. xxxi. 
5' Print xx\iii. 13; i/cAni o) 

** The Sirens are ideulified, as in C >ix 19, Pat- xii, 8 with sensual 
pleasure They would scan cly be fit \\inbolsor ihe canon 01 civil law, or of 
Anslotelian philosophy as contrasted with the 1 heology which the allegorists 
identify with Beatrice 

W Even the earthly beauty in which I>aiUe had found a symbol and a 
witness of the highest be.itttudehad proved to be perishable, and the fact that 
It proved so should have led him to seek the things that are abewe, 

W The or ‘*girl of litile price," luii been ideiiuiicd. according 
10 men’s wjuideriugs of thought, (i) with the Dokhu Gtnitlc of the V* A\ 
«. 3 * 5 1 (a) with Gemma Donati, Dante’s wife ; (3) with the Gentucca of C 
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The callow bird makes trial twice or thrice ; 

But all in vain the net is spread, or dart 
Shot from ihc bow before the fledged one’s eye**.” 
As little children, dumb with shame’s keen smart. 

Will listening stand with eyes upon the ground, * 
Owning their faults with peniicnrial heart, 

So then stood I, and she said, “Since ’tis found 
So hard for thee to listen, lift thy beard ; 

In seeing shall rhy pain yet more abound,” 

With less resistance is a stout holm cleared ' 

From out the soil by wind from our dime sent. 

Or land where great larbas was revered, 

Than I my chin at her command upbent ; 

And when she said “thy beard ” instead of “ face,” 
I knew the barbed sting of her argument. 


XXIV 17 , (4) with the secular msdom whuh look the place of Theology in 
studies. It dor's not <«cem to me piohaMe that he ^vonld have used 
so contemptuous* a term in re1ertn<^ to (i) or ( *) (0 is exthulcd by the fiLt 

that Beatrice speaks in i3o«j of the and ih.<i Genuicca >vas then a child 
(4) belongs to n Iheoiy winch, so f.ir 4s it denies the p*.ison.4)ity of Bertiicc, 
I have throughout reierted I iii'dine .'icci.idmgly to the belief that the 
words refer to some passing wandi rings of iksiic in the mtu-val bciwetii 
Beatncek death and luntei, raamage. thuic wanderings synchronising, n 
may be, with mental aberrations 

Comp i 17 Line 04 gives ancthcr of tlie studies of child-life* 

which we have yo often nwted (t x\\ 79^ 

*18 Curiously enough the heard is wanting in all portraits of Dante. The 
Bargello portrait gives almost the smoothness of youth The pla-tcr cast 
taken afti.r death is nearly as smooth To wear i beard seems to have been 
the cxcejjtion rather than the rule in the latter half of the r3th century , yet 
the words here clearly imply that he wore one in a n 13'X). So also ran the 
common speech of those who said. “ Sec the man who lias been in Hell , how 
his hair and beard are scorched ’ ’ See the curious disseitation on this point 
by Scarabelli {Barba j^robatnie di Dante Alt^hien^ Bologna, 1874), The 

S tint of the word is, of course, that he could not plead yoiuh as an excuse. 

e was twenty-five when lieafrice died, thirtj'-hve w-hf ri '.he lays bare liefone 
him the record of the ten years that lay between Bocc (!” ) si eaks of 

liis beard as an indication of his grief .'ind geneial neglect of i onvcntionahties 
on Beatrice's death 

Must MSS give dime (ni^stra/ z/entrX but it seems a curious 

way of describing the North for an Italian. Possitdy Dante wrote after a 
long expciience of a cold '•piing lo the Apenrunt.s. '1 he rcxulmg austra/ has 
little to recommend it. Bn/t. ingeniously suggests ir the mistral^ 

or mast'r-wuid. J'he land of larbas, king of Libya, and son of Ammon 
(y£«t. tv. 196), points to the south wind. 
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And as my face I lifted up a space. 

Mine eyes then saw those primal creatures blest 
Had ceased to scatter flowers all o^er the place. 

And then those orbs, their fear still manifest, 

Saw Beatrice to the Creature turn ^ 

Which Natures twain in Person one possessed. 
Beneath her veil beyond the river’s bourne 
She seemed to me her old self to excel. 

More than, when here, all others ever born. 

So did the sting of penitence impel, 

That of all else, what most had drawn me on 
To love it, now 1 loathed as foe most fell. 

And such self-knowledge preyed my heart upon, 

That I fell conquered ; and what I was then 
She knows who gave the first occasion. 

Then, when my heart new outward strength did gain, 
The lady fair, whom I had found alone, 

Near me I saw, saying, ‘‘H«dd me, hold,” again. 

Up to the throat within the river thrown, 

She drew me on behind her, while she went, ^ 
As though a shuttle o’er the stream had flown ; 

And as my way to that blest shore I went, 

“ Asperges me ” I heard so sweetly sung, 

I cannot it in thought or words present. 

78 The ‘;c.ittcring was that of tlie flowers in C. xxx aa 
81 The definite use of the dogmatic language of the Church’s faith fixes the 
meaning of the Gryphon, and unless we assume Dante to have been a heri- 
ttque en diiire" uiiting under a mask, excludes every other interpretation. 
The fact that llcuiucc turns to the Gryphon represents the truth that the 
Wi^iomw; u\ h-Tp'- s-nrs, rr"t^'rpV«^.rgti’*D"’i*'«Nature, rests at last in 
themyste.} : tl;. --ui.*-. - • wf.* , i > the poet’s son Pietro. 
In that contemplation she glowed with a new beanfy that surpas«icd the old. 

to A t/. L gives zttrde instead of vtneer ^ — “beyond the river’s green 
bourne," — ^probaWy a coirectioo to avoid the repetition of vincer. Witte 
conjectures ''cht vtneea" in 1. 84 , and this I have followed. The vision of 
the supreme beauty of holiness completes the conveision. All lower shows 
of good vanish in its presence. Now therefore is the time for Lethe, and 
Matilda is at hand, the tyw of active, cheering sympathy— hardly, with 
S^ari,, of the absolving work of the priesthood, any more than Beatrice is 
the type of the Pope’s infallibility— to lead him safely through the river. 

B8 “Shuttle” answers to Ital s/oia V, II. give sfola ^ a garment, or 
scetloj said to be an old Venetian word for 
to (/V H. 9) entered into the ritual of Confessiem, and was 
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And then her arms the beauteous lady flung 
Around my head, and plunged me in the tide, 

So that the watei flowed down o*er my tongue ; 
Thence me she drew, and led me, purified, 

Within the dance ot that quaiernion bright. 

And each embraced me in her arms oped wide. 

“ Here we are nymphs, m Heaven are stars of light , 
Ere Beatrice trod earth's lower ways, 

We were her handmaids by God’s order riglii ; 

We to her eyes will lead thee, but to gaze 
Upon the joyous light within, the three 
Whose glance goes deeper must thy vision raise.” 
Thus singing they began, and then led me. 

With them conjoined, towards the Gryphon’s breast, 
Where Beatrice turned to u» wc sec. 

They said, ‘‘Take heed thou give thine e)cs no 
rest ; 

Before those emerald^thcc we now have set 
Whence Love against fhcc drew his weapons blest,” 

said lieu (he pncsi spiinlsled tlie penitent with hols wnter iXinte nuy 
have hCard it so spoken, oi, i( may be, sung as an anth«;,iu. 

Mcnioiy Can rtprnduce the ->wcctesi music oi tarth, such as Casella’s 
(C. d 113), but that kif P.ii.icii'tC escapes it 

aa 'I he inuneTSion of thr, body the pniificaiKm of the senses 

and the at live hie , that oi the hertd and the sw.iiinwiug nf the wat( 1 the 
cleansing of thought and mtmoty, the “inward paiib “ (/-V. h 6; Heh x 
sa) of mail’s nalurc 

iW Ihe four nymphs who embi lec the pilgnm arc, .is in t\ xxis. 130, the 
cardinal virtues. Augustine (A/ 5?) h'ld given a precedent foi so dc'^cnbing 
theni. liuc their nunistry' is not himted to man's life on f^arth. J h^y belong 
to the eteriiai order, and are, as in C 1. 23-^7, stars in heaven. Comp. I'ar 
xxiii. 26 lor a like combination 

Have the words any point of contact wuJi the personal Peairicc, \jr 
only with the my«ii.al representative of Divine \Vi>.iiom ? 1 answer the first 
question in the affirmative Dante held the doemne of the crraixon of son)®, 
of their gifts and graces as being endowments from God (C. \vi 85-90, 
XXV. 70 76) 

111 Ihe three arc the Christian graces, Faith, Hope, Charity (C. xxi*. 
X3o), which, m their supernatural power, lead to a fuller knowledge of God 
th&n the natural virtuts {Conzf in 14, rsJ. 

11* Dante IS in harmony with the profouudest th( lights of all masters of 
the spiritual life. The highest oulsome of the work ot virtue, grace, wisdom 
IN that they lead the soul to ChiLt. 

IW Modern tiste wou’d liave chosen “ sapphires' rather tlun emeralds, 
but the thought that there is a beauty in a gcni-ltke giccnness of eye is not 
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A thousand longings, hotter than e’er yet 

Was flame, mine eyes to those clear bright eyes 
drew', 

Whose steadfast gazing still the Gryphon met. 

As the sun’s image in a glass we view, 

So was that twy-formed Creature beaming seen, 

Now with these looks, now those, reflected true. 
7’hink, Reader, what my wonder must have been, 
When 1 beheld the object changcles*^ stand, 

Yet in its image changed in form and mica, 

While, full of joy, yet slow to understand. 

My soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which batisfics, yet stimulates, demand. 

Showing in every act their high descent, 

The other three moved on to harmonies 
With their angelic dancing in consent, 

‘‘Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes,” 

So ran their song, “to this tiiy servant true, 

Who to sec thee hath dared such high emprise. 

For grace* sake grant this grace, to yield to view 
Thy face to him, that he may well disv„ern, 

What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new. 

f jeruliar to Dinlc. Comp Shakesp Romeo and fuiuty iv tj, “An 
mill not spj grtf'ii an eye or a quotation from Swinburne’s biUs* iii jV (J. 
6LliScr.,i 51^0 — 

“ Those ryes, the greenest of thin^& blue, 

Tin, bluest of things grey.” 

See also letters in *V Q . 6th Set. i. 81, 506. 

Ut* Tlio fire of love follows as the coxnx^lettun of the work of the fire t ha t 
buns away the nd the Incarnate \V«»rd i-. the object of that love. 

laa The thought ib> that of the “ manilold/* the “very varied" wisdom of 
(iod {LJ>h, 111 10). Ti e cential truth remains one and indivisible, but il has 
many aspects, and the soul ihii looks on the face of wi>.dom sees there the 
glory of the Christ. The hymn of Clem. Al Ptedaf^ adjln, may be leftrred 
to as an illustration. A hundred parables .uid types Uoat before the mind's 
eye, but Clirist, one and the same, is “all in all." 

lii» The thounhl may have come either from Ecebts \.xiv ap or from 
Greg. M Horn apj>etiium parit " 

The word for “ d.ince " {carthc) deserves a passing note, (i) as found 
here only, <2) as probably derived from Corybas, and so pointing to a mystic 
orgiastic dance like that of the Corybaiites. Some, however, take it as 
comeliness or grace. 

isw The “ second beauty ’’ is at once the transfigured glory of the persona) 
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O splendour of tlie living light eterne! 

Who is there that beneath Parnassus’ shade 
Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its fresh 
burn, 

And would not seem to have his mind down-weighed. 
Seeking what thou appearedst to make known, 
O’ershadowed by the heavens that music made. 
When to the open air thy form was show'iir” 


CANTO XXVII 


I'he full Vii.cn of the fKttfied JReaftne — Ihe ''ftte cf 
--d'he AsKtnitci uj the Gryphon — 'Tht idred 
CJia* . i and ts •wnndteui History 

So eager were mine eyes, and so at tent 
My ten years craving thirst to satisfy, 

That every other scn‘^c w'as lost and spent; 

Beyond, like walls that hounded either eve, 

Reigned simple nescience, s«) that sweet *milc lent ‘ 
To the old net resistless mastery. 

And when pcrlortc iny face awhile wa'^ bent 
Tow'ards the left by those Dninc Gnes fair, 

For that 1 heard them say, “Ah, too intent!” 

And as clear vision fails before the glare, 

In eyes but lately smitten by the sun, 

So for a while nought saw I anywhere. 

But when my sight a little strength re-won — 

I say “a little ” with the “much” compared 
Of that bright glory T was forced to shun — 

Beatrice and the filory of the Divine Wi'=;doni, wluch Dame had hitherto 
seen as throuejh a \ed, and now Razes on l.icc to face 
8 The V, A^ hxes ilie date of Beatrice's dejth as lune g, Here there 

is absolutely uo standi ng-ruom for the theory th it Beatru c -—U htul.tgy. 'I K* 
“ old net" !•! that nf the beauty which had, as in the I \ -V., liim in its 

meshes and held him fast. 

8 JKven the coniciniilation i^f Divmc W isdoin may l>ec.ome cxtiavuting for 
one who IS yet in the tlc&h The ec5ta.sy of the beatific vision requires the 
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I saw that to the right hand had repaired 

That glorious army, and had wheeled full round, 

So tliat their face the sun and seven flames shared. 

As ’ncath its shields, for due protection found, 

A cohort with its flag doth wheel and move, 

Ere the whole force its march about hath wound. 
That army of Heaverrs kingdom logh above, 

Which led the way, had all before us passed, 

Ere the car’s pole its power to turn did prove. 

'fhen to the wheels those ladies turned at last, 

And then the Gryphon moved his blessed load, 

Yet so that not one feather shook through haste. 
The lady fair who through the ford me towed, 

Statius and I, we tracked the wheel’s path well, 
Whose orbit marked with smaller arc the road. 

So, passing the high forest, where none dwell. 

Through fault of her who did the serpent trust, 
Angelic music with our footsteps fell. 

Perchance an arrow from the bow would just 

In three flights such a distance roach as wc ^ 

Our march, when Beatrice stepped down, had thrust. 
*‘Adani,” 1 heard them all speak murmunngly: 

Then they a tree encompassed stript and bare, 

No flower or leaf on any bough to see; 


immoi lal eye. For iiiuit.ils the excess of light bungs darkness, and they 
need to lecover from il and return to the things of tdnh The comparison 
implit ^ perhaps a mnuus(.enie uf D.4ntc's personal expeiience of weak and 
inflamed eyes(/'. .V. c. 40 , Coh" 111 6), 

It) The L'h.inot precession had come from the east, like “ the dayspring 
from on high " ( L^kt i 78). It now tuitis back, louKing to the sun, and with 
the seven caudle sticks in front. We ask what docs the retreat mean f Is it 
like the depaitinc of Astrnca, the vanishing of .m ideal, the symbol of the 
decline and fall of the Church left in the vioi'd from its primal gloiy and 
completeness ^ The calmness of the movemeui ^ 27) ser-ms to indicate the 
truth that as long as the Chunh was guided by Christ there was no disorder 
or confusion in it. 

38 Matilda and Statuis, a mnia persona from the time of his entry on the 
earthly Paradise, follow the chartoi on its right side, i.e , m company with 
the three supernatural craccs. Faith, Hvipe, and Love. 

31 The earthly Paxaatse is void and without inhabitant through the primal 
sm of e 

87 The reproaches remind us of Milton's For this we may thank Adam** 
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Its topmast branches, wide-spread everywhere, 

The more it rises, would from Indians gain 
In their woods wonder for its stature rare. 

“O Gryphon' blest art tlioi: who dost refrain 

Thy beak from that same branch, to taste so sweet, 
Since thence man’s inward parts felt torturing 
pain.” 

Thus round the strong tree, all in order meet, 

The others cried, and that twy-natured One, 

“Thus is the seed of all right kept complete.” 

And turning to the pole which he drew on, 

He brought it close below that widowed stem, 

And left theie bound what was indeed its own. 

And as the plants we know, when falls on them 
The sun’s great light with other radiance blent, 
Which beams behind the Fishes' starry gem, 

First swell and bud, and then witli ornament, 

Each of its special tint, arc quick renewed, 

Ere the sun’s steeds to other stars are bent, 

(/’. X 736), The tree round which the pi jv.^,si4>n h ilt*; ik pnmanly lh u 
of the knov^ledfje of good and evil (C. xxiv. xxxin 5B), laii it Lecome>. 
in Dante*'! manifold inrerpretation, the symhoJ also of earthly w istloni and 
e.'irthly polity, as the life of life is that of heaveiil^ wivlom and the htascnly 
kingdom, and the* efore of the Roman Empire and Chinch, as the embodi- 
ment of both. It stands in both its asptcis siiipt an-l hare, but its hrarithes 
sweep far and wide as the symbol of the Uni\ civil Monarchy For like 
imagery corap Ezek. xxxi 1-7 The reference to Indians " corae-v fiom 
Gfotyr. ii. I7a“r24, but may also include reminiscences of what had bten 
heard Irom Marco Polo or other travellers, 

** The Christ had, as in the Temptation, resisted the alUirenients to vliich 
Adam had yielded IK would not >iold to those of sliisc ; He isould lutt 
^rasp the glory of the kingdoms of the world {^Matt is i~ii ; Luke 
IV. X-13). 

® The voice of the Christ confirms the beatitude just uttered. All 
righteousness is found in self-denial, 1 r., m not eating of the foi bidden 
fruit. 

^ We enter into yet another, the historical, side of the symbolism Christ 
leaves His Church to the care of earthly wisdom as embodied in the Roman. 
Empire. The thought worked out in Mon it. a-ra is embodied m the single 
tnplet. 

The astronomical description points to the season of Pisces {Litsca « 
roitch) and Aries in the Zodiac^ tnat is, to spiing, when what fi-id seemed 
dry and withered begins to bud and burgeon. 
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Less than the rose yet more than violct-hucd 
Unfolding, then that tree new growth did gain. 
Whose branches erst so bare and naked showed. 

T never heard, nor ever here such strain 
As that they sang is heard by mortal car, 

Nor could I all its melody sustain. 

If 1 could paint how ruthless eyes and clear 
Were lulled to sleep with Syrinx’ tender lay, 

Those eyes to which much watching cost so dear. 

As artist, who with model paints away. 

Then would I picture how asleep I fell ; 

Let him try who can slumber well portray. 

Therefore to pass to when I woke ’tis well, 

And sa\ that then a brightness rent the veil 
Of sleep, and loud cry, “Rise* what dost thou? 
tell’’* 

As once of old the apple-blossoms pale, 

Which with their fruit the angels satiate 
In Heaven, in wedding-feast perpetual, 

James, Peter, John were led to contemplate, 

And by them dazzled, at the voice returned 
By which was broken deeper slumber’s state, 

M The colour can scarcely be other than syniliulic. The new foliage of 
the tree— “ imraturi^ue novas Jfondes " ii. tia)—!*; not green, but of 

the hue whi(.h represent*; the fact that the blood of Chrmt and the Iduod of 
martyrs give a new vitality to the tree of human wisdom and earthly empire, 
whicn had seemed Sii dead 

0 ^ The ” luthlesis cyts ” are those of Argus, who, set to 'uatch over lo, was 
Knled to sleep hy M*-* - ■ told the tale of the loves of Pan and Syrinx 

and was then slam ^ i 568, 747) 

Wc note the similitude as appropriate in the artist w‘ho had learnt to 
paijit from the life (K AT, c. 35). The deep sleep wh.ch falls on Dante’s soul 
prepares the way for another apocalyptic vision which takes the place of that 
which he had seen vanish. It is, it will be seen, of a very different character, 
telling not of the ideal glory of the Kingdom, but of its earthly vicissitudes. 
1 shall endeavour to deal with this as I have done with its forerunner, giving 
what seems to me the true interpretation, and not bewildering myseli or tlie 
leader with wanderings m the labyiintlune inaaes of expositors. 

The transfiguration is described as being to the full glory of the Christ 
what the .'ipplc-Wossom is lo its fruit. That fruit, sc , the glory of the Man- 
God, is th» delight of the angels, and belongs, as the fruit of the tree oflife^ 
to the mairKige-suppcr (.f the King As ihe three disciples were when the 
vision left them, so was Dante when he awoke from his deep sleep. He 
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And emptied saw the school in which they learned, 

As of Elias, so of Moses too, 

And then their Master’s altered garb ditcerned. 

So I revived, and near me came in view 
That holy lady who my guide had been 
My path along the river to pursue, 

“Where then is Beatrice^” asked I, keen ^ 

With eager doubt; and she: “Lo! on the ground 
*Neath the fresh leaves she on the root doth lean. 

See there the company that gird her round; 

The rest the Gryphon follow now on high. 

With melody more sweet and more profound.” 

And whether she more fully made reply 
J know not, for there came before my gaze 
She who all power to hear more did deny. 

Alone she sat, on ground, of Truth ilic base, 

Left there as g'uardian of the mystic car, 

Which He bound there wlio iwy- formed nature 
sways. 

Then formed a ring, by movement circular. 

Those seven fair nymphs with torclies in lliLir hand, 
Which safe from Aquilo and Auster arc. 

“ Here a short w'hile thou sh*ilt as woodman stand, 

And with me shalt lor aye be citizen 

Of that Rome where Christ licads the Roman band. 

turns to Matilda as his early fru-nd, and as tiie tvpt of sympathy and hope 
(C. xxvui 40), and asks whni it all means — “ Where is Ileatnce''” He rs 
hidden to look once more The Chn^^t, and the saint< who represent the 
books of the Old and New Testaments., and the angjels, are gone , hut she, 
Divine Wisdom, is still there, left together with the natural anvi '.upernaiural 
MrtucEi as the guarviian of the ( hurch. 

W The 7 'era of the Italian seemed to require a paraphrase. I take 

it as indicating the hnal Ryine as the appointed centi*' of the life .it c)ni.e of 
the Empire and of the f 'hurch 11 /irsjiw, //. 11 z-j) 'I Ir^TP tin' tree 

growis, thither the chariot i& brought The other view, th.it we should 
translate “ on the bare ground," as indioatm:* the lowhiies-, of fteatiice -- 

Theology 8= Spiritual R^igion, scarcely need" disciicsirtn Comp (' xiii gs, 
xvi, 

The lights in the hands of the Nymphs are obvious’vthe s^'cral graces 
to which their names answer, manifested in life , pj^sihly alvs the sevtnfbld 
gifts of the Spirit as connected with grace-, 
uo “ Here " is defined by ♦he “ tirra vera " of I, 94 It w the earthly 
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Therefore, for good of evil-living men, 

Look on the chariot, and w^hat there thou see’st, 
When thou to earth returnest, write thou then.” 

So Beatrice ; and I, who to the least 

Of her commandments gave my homage due, 
Turned eyes and mind to follow her behest. 

Never did fire from cloud its course pursue 
So swiftly downward ’mid the pelting shower, 

From the high sphere remotest from our view, 

As I then saw the bird of Jove pass o’er 
Down on the tree its very bark to break, 

Rending the flowers and tender leaves yet more ; 

And that fierce blow did all the chariot shake, 

So that it reeled, like ship in sore distress, 

Where, starboard, larboard, waves their onset make. 

Then saw I how a vixen in did press, 

Inside that great triumphant vehicle. 

Which, ravenous, seemed no good food to possess. 


Roman Empire, embracing all Italian life. Dante, at the assumed date of 
the vision, had still some ycarsi before him of lile ii tliat region. But he 
would find hiiti'^ctlf there in a forest, not in a home , if not in a forest like that 
of //. i 1-3, yet ’n that whith was diiferent from the true Rome as the 
earthly Jerusalem was from the bea>enly. In that Rome, the Rome where 
God IS Kmperor, and Christ, as man, is citizen, Dante should be, with his 
iranshgurcd Beatrice, the shaicr in ati endless life (C xiii 96) 1 note 

without comment the chief other interpretation “Wl.en thou dicst thou 
shall be but a short time in I’ur^ shalt then pass at once from the 

earthly to iht heavenly Paradise ” 

304 It is aUer Dante’s inanner to give, after the pattern of Daniel, E/ekicl, 
and St- John, thoe r.ipid surveys of history. See the allegory of the “ ^rand 
old foirn ” of Cicte ( v. xi\. lo^-xao), and tlie Roman eagle in Pan vi. 37-* 
ii 1. Such survey,, furnished ideas which might avail for the reformation of 
the vt orld 

113 The bird of Jove is with Dante (/^ar vi i) the received symbol of 
Roman power, as to E/ekiel (xvii. 3, 4) it had been of Nebuchadnezzar. It 
has made its nest in the tree as the type of cisil order. It attacks the 
chariot and injures the tree's foliage. The Emperors persecute the Church, 
and in so doing bring loss of strength upon the empire. 

139 The symbolism was so current that it needs no explanation, but it may 
be worth noting that in 1300, the assumed date of the vision, Giotto, m Rome, 

S robably with Dauie, was painting lus famous pictuie of the Nanuiatlla for 
l. Peter’s {hp. ix 5). 

*336 The Vixen, tlie fox -bitch, is dte representative of the lurestea, are* 
emitiently the Arian, wtvich harassed the Church when the persecutions 
ceased. Those heretics had ceased to feed oh the true food of the Church's 
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But, chiding it for its sins horrible. 

My Lady turned it to such hasty flight, 

As through its flesh! ess bones was possible. 

Then, by the way whence first it came to sight, 

I saw the eagle to the car descend. 

And leave it feathered with its plumage light. 

As from a heart that hitter grief doth rend, 

So came a voice from Heaven, and thus it cried : 
“Ah, bark of mine ! what ill ft eight thee doth 
bend ? ” 

Then the earth seemed to me to open wide, 

And *twixt the wheels a dragon did I see, 

Who pierced with upward tail the chariot’s side ; 

And, like a wasp with sting drawn back, did he. 
Coiling the whole length of his evil tail, 

Wrench out the floor and vanish tortuously. 

That which remained behind, as fertile vale 

Is clothed with grass, was soon with plumage clad, 
Offered, perchance, with mind where did noi fail 

Pure thoughts and good; and lo ! that vesture had 
Covered botli pole and wheels in briefer span 
Than sigh keeps open lips of one that’s sad. 


life, the doctrine of ihe Scripture*-, and they wert driven forth hy the 
wisdom, '»ymbolis''d by fJealnue, of the fi:reat I')t>ctor!» of the Church 

The eaglt clothing the ehaiiot with its own featheis answers to the 
fabulous Donation of Constantine, in which iJantc, though in Mon. lu. lo he 
bad defended it with .ipologcttc limitations, came to see (//. xiy, iz5>tbe 
starting-point of the later corruptions of the Clmrch The ship was thus, as 
the voice (Christ's or Peter's ?) proclaims, overladen with its freight of 
worldly possessions Witte mentions a legend that at the time of the 
Donation a voice was heard from heaven, “ Hodie dtfluium est ventnum tn 
Mcclcstd Dei” 

The dragon indicates a new penl which -V ' " i Historically 

it may represent the iconoclastic tjuancl whicii • . . i i ' : from the 

Wesitrn Church, or the aggressive conquests of Mahomet, who, .is in //, 
xxviii. 31, is regarded aa the greatc>t ol all schiMii:itr:s, but (' 
probably to be taken, as m Rev. xii am 2, as the s> mbol of .he Devil, as 
the great enemy and divider, working thtongh all hum m schismatics 
^37 The temporal power and wealth increased, and appiopnat d more and 
more of what had been the riches and prerogaiive of thc^ £nipii bestowed 
by Pepm and Charlemagne, as Dante admtt.s, with good intentions, but with 
disastrous results. The •vtry wheels of the chariot were clothed with the 
eagle's feathers. Bishops, aergy, monastic orders were all enriched, to 
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The holy structure, thus transformed, began 

To thrust forth heads from out each separate part, 
Three at the pole, one where each angle ran. 

With horns like oxen, lo ! the three did start, 

But for the four, one horn in front was found; 

Such monster ne’er hath met man’s eye or heart. 

Firm as a rock upon high mountain ground, 

1 saw a harlot sit at ease thereon. 

Shameless, with wanton eyes that glanced around. 

their own detriment and that of tht.ii people , and al! thib came as by leap^ 
and bound*;, with a quickness which Airgra\ated the evil. 

142 '111*. ‘.(iVLii htads \Mih their ten hums are clearly based upon the vision 
of the beast in Hev. xui- i, Imt the symbolism is somewhat obscuit , all the 
mure so as m /T. xix (wlieie see note) the heaiK and the huniB bad 
appeared as belonging to the pnnjitive and uncorirui>lt,d Church. The general 
drift of commentiitors tends to seeing in them the vices that are opposed to 
the seven s irtues, or the seven gifts of the Sfurit, the sins th it are trail >gres- 
sions of the ten coniiinndmeiits, as the consequence of the Church’s wealth ; 
but this docs not e\pUm why three of the heads have two horns each and 
the others only one, ami geutiaPy is sc irccly satisfa- lorv I fear I must b.iy 
the same of th< r. • .i ■ mjeiiuie (/J/./.VO that tin, he.itl-. represent the 
-cscu elet tors .■! i . Kn j«!rc as originally uoininatcd by tin I’ope in virtue 
of his tenqioi jj pMwer, ihc three h**ads with two horn-, ansueiing to the 
three archhi '.hop-electors (Masence, Treves, and Col-igue), and the others to 
the four sttulai princes Al iht iisk of adding another conjecture to the 
limbo of v.uiUns 1 suggest (i^ ihat the four single homed lo\rds may stand 
for the four irundicauL orders (Doniinicai) , I' rancisc.ins, Carmelites, and 
Angusiinians), which were recognised by <»regorv X. in the Council of 
Lyons ui a p 127? , fj) that the thice W’lth tw^o hiuns may leprcsenc either 
the three gladc^ of the priesthood, or more piobably the thite more powci ful 

I '•oi.-iu.... .... r'..*..* All .u.. — 


divideiJ stern Chiistc idom Jietween them, almost evtrs city assigning to 
them Its Hktck Fnais or its White Friars, see the Crtrd 0/ Pters JU&wmaH, 
The closing scene of the vision is .somewhai easier to interpret. 
There is a consensus of interpreters that the harlot is the Curia Koniaaa, 
impersonated in Roint.icc VIII , that the giant lover is Philip Ic Be! of 
France; that the blows which he lurlicts on her repicsent the outrages of 
Anagni (C xx, 36) , that the dragging of the ciianot through the woods 
inswers to the Babylonian captisiiy of the Pope'- at Avignon The two 
points which remain oba^urc are (i) the mutual embraces of the giant and 
the harfot, which seem at variance with the long conflict between Pbilify 
and Boniface; (?) the glance at I>anie which turned those embraces into 
{raUuisy and .suspicion The explanatiiMi is, however, not far to .seek. 
There was a time, ami it was piechasly that of the date of the vision in 1300, 
the year of Jubilee, when the Pope and ttw King were for a Lime levon- 
ciled. Bon'face had been accented at «rl»teatpr between Philip and 
Edward I. France scut her pilgiwftn PAir ofTeriiigs to Rome. In 
iaviung Charles of Vaioi& to act as Italy and tempting him 
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And that his prize might not from him be won, 

1 saw a giant there, who stood erc^r, 

And many a kiss each gave the other one; 

But when her lustful, wandering eyes direct 

On me she turned, Rirthwuh her lover rude '■** 

Scourged her from head to foot as one •suspect; 
Then, full of jealoub doubt and wrathful mood, 

He loosed the immstrous toim, and through the glade 
Dragged it, until J found in that s.ime wof^d 
Shield from that harlot and the beast new-made 


CANTO XYVni 


Btahtte^ — 1 U IrUi fit » f tU Vn , — / ■> iy.^rfuKi Rvvti 
j/ Finui.^sc- -Eun^c aud tKt A't:^ th 

“ Deuu vencrunt thus in strain 

Alternate, three and foui, swctt psalmody, * 

The ladies then began to weep amain, 

with the crown ot Sicily,^ ttoniftcc appealed to be ItMin ir on a French 
alliance as apainst ilu Empire In Milman's (A C v-i. Bd), 

“The embers i-f tint fatd controversy between the kwi^ of I'laiice and 
Boniface, which '»cre hereafter to bla'^ up into such luinuus couil.ii^ratton, 
were bmouldcriiig ui*ii ^.irded, and t-j all seenuiig ultetly estiniimsUcd. 
Fhihp, the brother of Charles of Valois, might av>pear the dearest and mot>t 
obedient son of ihf* Cliurch ” Nor is the solution of the other problem far 
to '^elc. We need not supoose, as some commeutatorii have done, that 
Dante means by himself theltali»in people, or the laity of Christendom, or 
the Olubelhne party as such. When the contest broke out again, Dante’s 
sympaUnts (C xv 60 pn) wcie with the Pope aj^amst Philip Boniface^ 
wuh waim professions of fnenaship, recognised AU;ert ot Austria as 
Kiajieror, dismissed Ins French supporter^, and fell hack on the it.dians, 
i% ts probable enoneli thiC Dante, who mixt*d so freely and t-iok so 
Itfoniijient a share ni tlie pmiticaJ movements of (lie time, may have had 
fPOme part in deteiinining the new tendencies, ]irj,b.ible also that ho in j toni- 
fied U) at part, and persuaded hiimclf that Philips je.dmisy was the lesult 
of his influence with the Pope. The two last lines may, 1 conceive, point 
to the fact that Dante had fotu^ a shelter for a tiin< in the very forest — 
the kingdom of Fiance — to vrhjEc»^^e chariot had been draggl'd. 

1-3S Ixxix., which occur* in Matins of the Ra’V Ihcv, for 
Thursday, and of which Itsve fiii»t Winds, adapted itself naturally 
to the evils of the lime with wHic^ the last Canto had eiitb.d The outrage 
of Anagni, the per&ecoHrta of llte Tffrtiplars, the Uiwlcssness that prevailed 
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PURGATORY 

And Beatrif 6, breathing many a sigh. 

And f=ad, in such wise listening stood, her hue " 
With Mary^s pallor at the Cross might vie ; 

But when the others from their song withdrew, 

Then standing up to speak, aloud cried slie. 

And answer made, all fiery-red to view: 

“ Modnim^ ei non vidchitis me 

Et ttcrtm Ah ! listen, sisters dear ; 

Modicum^ ct VOS vidchiUs med' 

Then placing all the seven in front of her, 

And beckoning only, bade me next to move, 

Me and the lady, and that poct-seer. 

So she passed on, nor deem I that above 

Ten steps she onward went, ere with her eyes 
She rested on mine own with light of love, 

And with calm aspect, '‘Come more quickly,” cries; 

“ So if it be my will to speak tvith thee, 

Thou mayst be near to hear what I advise.” 

And when 1 drew nigh, as was meet for me, 

She said, “ My brother, wherefore art not bold 
To question, now thou hast my company?” 

And as with those whom too much awe doth hold, ^ 
Who, when they speak to men of greater might, 
Scaice from their teeth their living speech unfold, 

in Rtune as the ‘S\nlowed city,” might all Ijc ruid m between the lines of 
the jfreat dirgi'-psalni As the first itncv-cd the scene of Calvatry (C. xx. 
87), so He Uiii e bteomes as the Mater dolorosa.^ or Lady of Sorrows, weep- 
ing by tlie Cl OSS But she rises fioin her sorrow with the glow’ of righteous 
jui^er, and has a worrl of hope, such as had comforted the disciples of the 
Chnst. Wisdom ai u truth seemed to have left the woild for a tune, but 
after a " little while '' they would be seen again, .'iiid the tyranny would be 
overpast yckn x\i. iG-js) 

Statiu-i is still with r)ar.te and Matildi, 4)ossibly as representing the 
element of ailtuie which suffered in the suffeungs of the Church, asd 
sympathised with them (C. \\i\ 86) 

The ten steps are probably, os a ceitain for an uncertain number, the 
symbol of the "little while '* of which Beatrice had sjir.ken. or possibly may 
point to the interval between the election of Clcniert V, in 1305 and 1314, 
when T>anle was cvpertmg the tnumph of Henry VII , and with it the 
restoration of the Church to Koine. As biBing a perfect number, it repre- 
sented a period fixed by Divine appomtmelit <C>«r'. ii. 15). 

Bealnce aildresses Dante m the same terms as Matilda (C xxis. 15), 
T he lover has become the brother. 
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PURGATORY 

So chanced it with me that my voice aright 
I scarce could frame. “ Dear lady, what I seek 
Thou knowest, and what best may give me light/' ^ 
Then she to me : “ From shame and shrinking weak 
I wish thee now thvsclf to extricate, 

So that no more as dreamer thou mavst speak. 

Know that the car the serpent broke of late 
Was and is not; let him that’s guilty know 
God’s vengeance fears no sop that bar'^ it'' hate. 

The eagle shall not always hcirlc^s go, 

That to the chariot left his plumed wings. 

Whence it a monster, then a prey did grow. 

Surely I see, and sight true utterance brings, 

The stars already near the appointed hour, 

And knowing not delays nor hmdenngs, 

When the Five flundrcd. Five, and Ten, with power 
As sent from God, shall slay that harlot vile, 

And with her, too, her giant paramour. 

^ The fell and trcmblinK of // ii 14.-1^, which Dante feds t«» he, as it 
his lieseitinj: infiiinity, arc with h>tii it thv s>^;'nt of the mcw t\ils tti 11 
■u'cie cominjf,'' on llio Lliurch a* they lul hten .it the h of hu 

pU^nmage. 

« The worth are an echo of AVr/. xvu. 0* hut with a wulely difPrent 
application 'I he car whirh the dragon had x/iiuIli, ilie vi'^ihlu 

Church of Christ, was foi .1 time .imuiig the ihir ns of th'* p 1st 'J lu Cliuich 
at Avignon was but a rounteileit mockery of taat of Koiac, hut venReirice 
ii'ioiihl tall on him i^ho had wrought the evil. 

30 Xhe words rnpiy a sintruUr Italian superstition. It w.as believed tliat 
if amuiderci, within ci£;ht days of the death of l.is victim, ate a morsel of 
bread or meat over his grave, he wiuld escape ail pum^hineat Dunwg 
those days, accordingly, the friends of the murdered m.in kept 'tiict watch 
over the grave {Fauf. 1. 535). Coi »o Donati w.is said t j h.ive acted n-i this 
belief in Scar^)^ as alio Ch tries of Ae^ou afiei the of 

ConradiD (Bocc. in A mzf. p 84) 

37 Dante looked on Frederick II (Court iv. 3) as the hsst true Kmperor; 
Rudolph, Adolph, and Albert never came to Italy, and were therefore only 
nomiomly ktn^s of the Romans (C vi 69-105) '/ he question whether the 

words point (1) to Henry of Luxembur,; as tlic d* -lined heir, or (a) to some 
yet future succe-.s^r, depends on the date wc aAi,jn to the conipo&diun of 
this Canto 1 incline to (i), but admit that some piss.ages in the Purg^aiery 
may be ol later oate than the death of Henry (i 314) 

■*3 As a student of the Apocalypse (KtV. xiu 18) repioduring its forms, 
Dante also has a mystic number* In the Roman numerals for 515 (DVX ) 
he finds the promise of a hero-r^ormer who shall be the minister of Divine 
justice. On the assumption of the eirlirr dale <if the Pt*Ti>^tory, Hearv of 
ItUxemburg, of whom Dante speaks in hib cpi 'ties as almust a new Messiah 
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Perchance my bpccch, obscure and daik awhile. 

As Sphinx or Themis, may persuade thee less. 
Because, like them, it clouds the mind awhile. 

But boon events shall be the Naiades, 

Who shall the great enigma make full clear, 

Nor dearth nor murrain on our nation press. 

Note this, and just as thou my words d<jst liLrir, 

So teach tinm tluin to tho-c who live, \et lead 
A life which unto death doth swiftly hear 
And when thou wntest, take thou then good heed 
Not to conceal that thou the plant hati seen 
Which now twice o’er hath fwk the plunderer’s 
greed. 

O M, ill 4<^^-474\ presfiiU Ifas tlit pii>»n "tU 1 > 1 'X On that 
of the lat< r wc ha' e to linn O* the i utu » loiiiul 'ilnm O hopes 

ciyst UJ.vcd after Henry's Utath, Can Gi.imU of Vcmn.i (the “ (trr yhound ", 
pTobahly, of J/ \ /o/), Mho was tccogni^cU as ihc It.uhi of the Imperial 
paity in 'I hi l.n-'inapt' of /V j- ^vll. 70-0-'. Iiums how In jh wcie the 

hopes winch the pott l»aa formtd of hnn (hit. has tmiral in the 

liiiiiaU (>1 his name, a tnn'iciical v Une to cai h leitci of (he Italian 

alphabet an lio^jons to that whnh i" faniihar to u- in Gitck, ItiouRh not 
identical wan U (< an C-r.imn i/ula .Signore r/c Tt rona), the number 

515 'Ihe v.onjccture (//w// ) that the number fri\LS lie veais heluetni the 
levival of the Western Kinpire in Chailcmagiic (700) and election of 
1.0ms of iU\.iru (i:’,r4) ts baldly, I think, tenable, i« spite of the fact that 
the lattci year witnessed the deaths of I'lniip the Fair and Clement V, 
What ih'Uite ents i'« obviously the “ nmnhLr oi a man,” tioi the duration 
of a peiiod j he slaughiei of the harlot and hci K\er rnt.ns, ci)ur.,e, 
not the death of an iiultvidual l’oi»e or K-ing, but the lriiini}*li of the ideal 
Ismicroi, or other “Mtsstnger of God,” over the ahiaiiLC of the Papal 
Cuiia and the House ol V^do’H. 

•il Another )MUiau leuiitusccnce. Trie oratles of Themis were <iouf;ht by 
Di'ttcahon and Pyirha altnt the delude, and '■I e answered in daik hayings 
tMet, i 'J47-411;). The Sphinx and the N.uaiics pmut to the story of 
( ^ diptis, blit the l.P'i) name rises* out of a Luiiuuh misleading. The true 
.cad nig of Ji/et. xn 75^ is — 

Ca?'ffiifia Laiatfe^ non inttUci ta / ' lOf ton 
' in 

where t.aiadcs=son I'l Lajus-*=(!Edi]nis, but the of Ovid for the most 

pan gave the reading A’^mac^cs and So/r’vnf, ami D.inie acccjited the read- 
ing and a-wumed that the Naiades also were ’ * as indeed, with 

less excuse, not a few commentators have d ■ . , and compares 

them with the facts which will make the m>stt.rious predution plain. 
1 hemis, in 0 \id, sends a blight on the crops and a murrain on the cattle 
{Alft. vii. 76B-7O5). 

W The tree is the foilildden tiee or the tree of th'* k' owledge of good and 
evil (C. xxAii. S7), but it is also the polity of the thtov^ratic Fmp.ie with 
which die Chuit^ hud been united. That had been twice spoiled— once a» 
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He who despoils or plunders it, I ween, 

Offends his God in blasphemy uf tact, 

Who for His own use made it pure and clean. 

For biting that, five thousand years exact. 

Or more, the first soul paid of longing pain, 

For Him who on Himself avenged the act. 

Thv spirit slumbers if it see not plain 

That for sonic great cau^c it was raised so bjpfi, 

And in its summit so transformed again; 

And, if the vain thoughts of thy mental eye 
Had not become to thee as Elsa’s spring. 

Their joy, as Pyramiis at the mulberry, 

Such facts alone to thee would knowledge bring 
Of the deep moral meaning of the tree. 

And sliow God just in His prohibiting. 

But since tliy understanding shuwa to me 
As turned to stone and petrified in hue. 

So that my speech’s brightness da '-ides thee, 

in the «;rnpnMal In tuiy '’f ; iMioe bytiu i r , by the ol 

the ITiiii <- ot Y il'.Ms I'o iU.t< b tii< Jiue 1 b )l the cli\]ir*|/ 

appointed order for the government ot man, is an acLcil bi.r-.phw*my 
n. Tr). 

^2 In what we ash, was Adim'a sin like that of P'mhp the Fair? 

The paralL'l seems to ns lai b*i( hi d, but finm I) mUi‘’s stainbi j nt Utcrc was 
m eadi ca'»e the loot-smof ihsobedicnrc to a 1 jj\ hip • 'jinm indtuLiit The 
chronolajjy deserves i passing notn-e. In /’u/ xwi ritj ihe yeirs of 
Adam's life are given fu>ai (?en v. 5489301 th-’ic lx tween In-, dc itii and 
the dtv 2nt into ilih-s .is giving 523? in all. Usslicr’s ret k-oiong, 

with wh,^.h wt aie ftmiliir, wmlo give but Dante, with lO'* t 

niodi.'cval schol.u'^, lollowLd the Computati in of Lusehin'''. Ihnnrttrj Latur. 
{.Ties, 1. 4?) icrkons 5^54 years fiom iht. creai.c)'! to the Lnth ot Clir’st. 

** The growth of the tree is expLimed. Tut ideal tmpiic expands as il 
grows, and its topmost branches are the widest spread 

Elsa IS a tributary of the Amo, rising near Sitni. Its wateis are 
ralcareotis, and lapiily deport a oust of caibonatc f>f hriie on objetlT 
immersed m them. So had Dante’s vain thoughti, encuL>'L«J and ol'siired 
his dearer vision ^ Even after the discipline of l*iirfi.itur> ami the v..jttr of 
r.ethe, spiritual disLCiunitiic still needed growth. He was waiiuig foi th^ 
waters of Eunoe. 

Was the companion suggested by the rhyme, or was the story, already 
refened to (C. xxvu. 37-39), growing m the port’s mind into an allegory? 
Pyramus had stained the mulberry with his blond {Met iv, 55-i6''>): Dance 
had stained the whiteness of his soul with earthly and sensual thoughts 
( 1 . 74 )* 

The “moral" meaning is lobe taken in its stiictcst sense as the third 
of the four senses in which Scripture might be inceipr(.ted The tree might 
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I will that, though unwrit, yet painted true, 

Thou carry back what now is in thy mind, 

As pilgrims, palm in hand, their way pursue.” 

And I : “As wax that with the seal is signed, 

Which changeth not the figure there imprest, 

Thy signet on my brain is well defined. 

But why so far beyond my vision rest 

Thy words I hoped my longing thirst would cool, 
That more is lost the more the search is prest?” 

“ That thou mayst know,” she said, “ how stands that 
school 

Which thou hast followed, and its doctrines scan. 
And learn how far it follows my true rule. 

And see how far apart from God’s ihy plan, — 

As far as is from earth that highest sphere 
Whose movements swiftest, widest circle span.” 

have, heSMlcs n hteial, an allegorical, and an ompocjic <r meaning 

(( onv, u I , J^/> to C. O c. 7). 'J he “mojal " nicanim: »s th.U man is shut 
out fiom tlic liint of the tiei. of knowkdgo, of the Highest wisdom, till his 
soul IS punfitvl foi its reception 

The poet's fox his dark saying*: He cannot write as he would ; 

he cai. only itpurt what he has seen and heaid, as showing where he had 
been. 

W The palm-branch which the pilo;riru bore round his staff was to prove 
that he bad been at the Holy Sepulchre and was entitled to hts p irdon or in* 
dulgenrc. So the ground enclo*>ed by the cloisters of Wells Cathedral was 
known in the i^Lh and Z4th centuries at once as the Palm and the P.irdon 
churchyard, fiom the station at which pilgrims deposited the former and 
received the latter. 

w What the potter’s wheel was to Jetemiab (xviii. i-to)^ that the figure of 
the wax and seal was to Dante (C x 45, Conv, 1. 8, 11. zo ; Mott, li. a), 
'I here IS, perhaps, a point of contact with hi-, medical studies in his makinh 
thi brain the special organ of the miud, the commune sensorium whicn 
receives and combirics the 1 1 through the senses. 

The scholar half compl.d . . i '..t t'.. . of his mistiess are as yet too 

hard for him A conjectural emendation gives dUv^ata^^y\\. of the common 
tiack, for rfwn*<'rt=desired ; but the text seems preferable, 

8** The “ school ” which JDante had for a time followed was that of a phi* 
losophy which was not Christian, which, beginning with Boethius and Cicero, 
passed on to Aristotle as expounded by fr^nz>. ii. 13). Through 

Aquinas, probably also through St. Bein..i « 111 ..' and Richard of St. 
Victor, he had learnt a truer system. The teaching of Beatrice led him to a 
mystical theology which uas higher even than the dogmatic theology of 
Anuums. 

Bb-ao A, icminisceuce of z Cor, li 14 and Isai, Iv. 8, 9. The ** highest 
sphere” is tlie Ptiwum Mobile^ endowed, in the Ptolemaic system, with a 
rapidity of movement beyond all others. 
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And then I answered r “ Memory writes not here 
That I have ere estranged my«;clf from thee, 

Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear.” 
“Nay, if thou failcst so in memory,” 

She answered, smiling, “ call thou this to mind, 

How that this day thy Lethe-draught was free 
And as in smoke the proof of hre we hnd, 

This thy oblivion proveth all too well 
Guilt in thy will to other things inclined. 
Henceforth my w^ord^ in \cry deed shall tc.ll 
The naked truth, as far as, in thy case, 

*Tis meet thy rude ga;:c on their beauties dwell.” 
Brighter at once and slower in its pace, 

The sun was holding the meridian bright, 

Which shifts or here or thrre with change C‘f 
place, ’ *' 

When the seven ladies halted full in 'ught, 

As haltcth one wdio goes in front as gunic, 

If on some (/b)ccr strange his glances light, 

Ju'^t on a dim dark shadow's border-side. 

Shade such as, v\ith swarth boughs and foliage 
green, 

O'er their cold streams the Alps throw far and vride. 


91 There IS a touch almost uf liumour both m llie defence and the reprfKil 
T>antc had drunk of I.elhe, and this cAulained ho uurunsciousne'- of oift-nt c , 
but L-the implied pi CMou-. tr.'ins>'res‘'iops,, and those tran';g^es'ilOIl‘^ had left 
their amprcis, not as yti efifaced, in a lack of spiritual discernment. 

100 Were the words of John xvi. 25 flualmf; in Dante’s memory? 

19 * The words point literally to the fact that it was noonday in spnnij, 
when the day lengthens, and the apparent motion of the suu i- tlieiLfon^ 
slower. Line 105 points to the f*ict that e\ery ]»laco on the enth has, 
according to its longitude, its own meridian. Ilelow ihe surface there is pio- 
babJy the thought tliat the Sun of Divine Truth is imw seen hv him 
greater brightness and yet more gradually rcM alcil to him than before, .-uid 
Iicrhaps also that the aspect of that Tiuth vanes with the standpoint cf the 
observer, 

106-111 Iiealrice and her scv*n handninds move on to the b'^nk of another 
riv* r, Bunoe, overshadowed with thi' k trees Have wo anotUei rcniUiisccT ce 
of Vallnmbrosa (C. 't^vviii 7s) or Camjtaldino? (V xxji 4;, 01 more recent 
memories of Swiizeiland 01 Mont Cems? 
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Euphrates, Tigris, both in front were seen : 

Their course [ seemed from one clear fount to trace, 
Like dear friends, slow to leave a space between, 

“ O light, O glory of the human race 1 

What stream is this that from one source doth bear 
Two streams, and from itself doth flow apace ? ” 

And to my quest came answer, “ Let thy prayer 
Matilda ask to tell thee ; and reply 
Came, as of one who from blame sets him clear, 
From that fair lady^s lips : “These things have 1, 

And much else, told him, and full clear 1 see 
I'hat Lethe hath not hid them from his eye,” 

And Beatrice : “ Deeper cares, may be. 

Which often Mcnior}’’ of her strength deprive, 

Have clouded o'er his mental vision tree. 

But see, Eunoe’b waters hence derive ; 

Lead him to them, and, as thoiiVt wont to do, 

Once more his half-dead energy revive.” 

112 '1 he diiscnption is 1 4l.-cn partly from <,€n i' 10-14, 1/ut the llowmK of 
EiipliiaU'i and '1 u;u‘> as clistinf;uii»heil f’om I’lsoij and Gilion 

from one source, m^v liavc b'*cn derued from Hev^h, v i ct 

Ft^phtate^ uno frnte ^rhunfJ' 

llB The Viduis me an echo of IT ii 76-78. There, however the words 
to apply nioie to the pers.uMl, here to the tr.in .h,;iircii and in>stic, 
lin.jtrn i . 

ll‘> Wc not»* that this is ine ffst and l.isi i mo lli.it T>aiilo’s gu>dc ind 
rdTiipiiin n IS named. .Sn, it will be rcmcmhcied, it hr^d hten VMih his I'lvvn 
ji.iinc (C x\\ s^>) She pleads that her Usk IS already done (C xwoi. 4j, 
148) 

What WPP' ihc “uTt-atcr emts’’^ The masteries of the apocalyptic 
visit as of C. xwi , vx\u , the adoimi; love of IJuatriLC, his own desire for 
IVradise— .il) these have been buggcoied, each, it maybe, with some element 
01 truth 

127 What was nci. dcd was a fresh baptism, not in the stiram of ohlivioti of 
evil, but in that which lenved all memories of good, and cleaied the vision 
of the soul tp galher it to one ail the p.iitial pen epuors ■ tf tiuth and striving 
after hoUnesa which hid tmtcied into the pilgrim's past life, ^nd to see that 
they havabeen “wrought in God*' i ToA/i in. 21 •. _ In this woik Matilda, the 
type of the cheerful and genial sympathy, whirh is a. potent clement m the 
therapeutics of the scu!, lends, as before with f.ethe fC xxxi loo), a helping 
hand. In the description of her manner (“ donne^cAmente ") 1 can scarcely 
help seeing a renimiscfuce of the fair blithe lady of the K. N. c. 8, whom 1 
have identified with MatilJ.'t. And what was done for him was done also for 
Statius the poet, to whom he felt bound by the ties of a closer brotlierhuod, 
BS in that commumou of saiQts from which Virgil was excluded, than to any 
other. 



PURGATORY 


CAN 10 XX XI II 


As gentle soul whom ne’er cx'ciise withdrew 
From others’ will, hut takes n as its own, 

Soon as ’ns patent made by token true. 

Soon as my hands she clasped, that beauteous one 
Moted on, and as a gracious lady spake 
To Statius, saying, ‘"With him come tlnui on.” 
CJould I, O reader, wider limits take 

For writing, 1 might hope to sing in part 
Of that sweet drink which ne’er my rinrst coulil 
slake ; 

But since I’ve idled each corner of my chart, 

To this my second cantiquc given as due, 

My courr^e is checked by bridle of my art. 

I from that stream that holy is and true 
Retained refreshed, as tender flowerets arc 
’ Rcvl\cd and freshened with a toll age new, 

Pure and nude meet to mount where shines each 
star. 


1?7 Then IS t ri ill'll ahuijitiitss iti the cI<'So tif llit 
tills Is the c I he p-'icl IS writii) 2 j acLoiJmo to iti' )>' Iti”' 

allow liiuist.{t m"K thin lliitU three l.uiIoh , tlb < iinv ot r ^ ^'1 

150 lines A1 that h" i .oi '■ay x<, is o.ice Iv foiL j.Vi’r'at/'' .V 

c. t). There is ri new lur'Ji, i ntw r'n:;tiilc m h 1 ) N<' thouj'hU l»inl 

and hlo‘='soni 1 he ton* 1ms Mune wlun he i all nly ' "tar as in 

U \x\iv 1 ,'}, hilt nii/uiil lift l«» them, 'O pissi . fn olhly to ih'- 

heasciiiy I’arailue Mt mui I t»', tin. no of mtu .nl turn, )i his h-'en 

tae't> f t ho’iis lu Hell, four da.y!» and ii i^liis on tl.t- ^Vouia ui oJ 

Purpa.i.) y. 


24-9 
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ranCS mdicaie tkat ihr ccx.' ?s 

i/t the Aotit 


ABSTTNiiNfE, the Aeircl U, 170 
Abyilos, £05 

Atrjdea (atudui), 329, 136, 138, 
141, 104 
Achan, 152 
Adit I on, 15, 22 
Achilh'S, 157 
At^itc Dilic, 209 
Ad'un, 67, 83, 231, 2^3 
Adam of St. I'n/oy, 21% 

Adh.x‘s)t paviriieijfo, i \2 
Adige, 12 1 

Adriun I , /’o/r, j; 

"Ad vocLiii tanti scms,” 219 
AEha‘\ 7'i 
iEneas, 128, 138 
yKncid, the, 

Aiolus, 201 
ASscbylus, 16, 202 
A^thiopian, 18a 
Agatho, poet. 164 
Aglauros, 110 
"Agnus Dei," 119 
Ahasuerus, 127 
Alagia, 145 

Alberigo Fia Albciigo) 
Alagna, 150 

Albert of Hapshurg^ OfZt , 
Alcmseon, gi 

Aldobrandeschi, GugheTnjo, 83 
Alessandra, 58 

Alexandrian Fathers^ the, 184 
"Alleluias," 219 
** Alpdrucken," 82 
Alphonso the Mii^iuficent, 5b 


" Alp rangt’ ’* (ti^od of ih,,‘ \pi'r- 
nines), lun 

Amat.i, rnolhei of Lavinia, 328 
..Imbfv^e, St , 74 
Anagni, 240-1 
Ananicis and Snpjjhira, 151 
AiLibragi, ih'-, oi J^tnenni, 
Anchises, 1^8 

Aiigd of Abilinenr* , tin*, 17 > 
At\.,tJito, Fni, 54, 00 
Ant^tK’ Ifyirni, tlje, 222 
/at, th , , ^ ) 

Angti, the de.i ip' me ot, 11a 

Anient .r I, 3.^ 

^{ui‘,-Fuigit^>i\um^ the, s j, i J4, 
j,o 

Anliijoije, 164. 

Antiphon (ptjt i), 164. 

Antomnes, a^e of th >^ , 123 
Ants, habits of, 1S9 
Aqnilo, 237 

Aquinas, Ihonnas, 11, 29-30, 4.^, 
51-2, 72, 80, 82, 113, 121-3, 
129-31, 147, 149, 151, 150^ 
161, 181, 1S2-3, 198, 

210, 223, 246 
Arachne, go 

Arduano, the river, 40-1 
Aigia, 164 
Argus, 236 
Ancs, 60 

Aristotle, 2^, 30, 31, 126-7, 

38 r, 24b 
Arno, the, lo" 

An agon, 28 
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Arfzcif X///,, 137 
A^aph, loi 
Asopiis, 136 
Asjienrrs niP," J30 
AssiSl^ lrCHO€\ at, 2JO 

Asfrnpa, 2:^4 
Athens, 50 
August clouds, 37 
Augustine, St , 43. 60, 64, 74, 82, 
122, 130-1, 103, 18 1, 231 

Augustus, the Roiiiaii hmpeior, 

51, 2T6 

Aulas (leiiius, t2I 
‘ Aun v7(V'(/ two ex- 

planations of, 161 
Aurora, 17 
Austor, 237 

Avamc, the discipline of, i.| 

150 

Ave-Mai la Bell, the, so 
Avert hoes, 1S3, 225, 2^0 
Avi^i;nvn, 151, 2|0, 243 
Azzo d’Kste, McU<j[uis of Esto, 

38. ISO 

An-v/, t8i 

rjiign.icavLtllo, 109 
Utla^'ni, 117 
Bnihai' ssa, Fredeiic, 109, i '7 \ 

H.nbat;Ki, 170 
5'eai, the constellation, 32 
Dante's, 229 
Bi ati niisencoides,” 113 
“ Beati niimclo corcV\” jy i 
*• I’.eiti paapetes spiritu,” 93 
•• Bcati qui lugent," 141 
** Beati qui sitmnt," 159 
Beatrice. 13,44. I31--5. 172. 

195, 220, 230 -32, 234, 237' 8. 
242, 248 

Beatrice, first wife of Charles of 
Anjon, 57 

Bfiitrue, Countess of Pio\ence, 

57 

'* Benedictiis es qui veins, 219 
Beneveoto, battle of, 28 9 
Bemncaui da. Laiertna, 43 
Bernard, ^4, ai4-i5» ^^17, 2r9» 

246 

252 


AND NAMES 

Berthold of Regensburg. i63 
Bianchi and Non, 105 

B. smantova, 31 
Blackbird, proverb, too 
Boethius, 104., 224., 240, 248 
Bolscna, tlie eels of L -ke, 173 
Bona^entura, 214 

Romfar<% Aichbisliop of Ra- 
venna, 17.1 

Bonif.’co Vlll., Pope, 05, 150, 
240 

, Bornello, Gernd de, T02 
I Bottom the II r.nrr, i9'> 

' Brabant, wile of the Duke of, 43 
Biettinoio, 

. CtiKo*.', 20 

! Pifowning, R M , 30, 4:4 -6 
> Briigc*^, 1 18 

I Brunetio Laiini, 104, 126, 133, 

I 244 
. Buonaqnnit.i, 173 
. Buonconti' di M .Ptefeltro, 39 
I Buonomifii , tlie foureen, 50 
Butler, Mr A / , i6r, 240 
“ Buttorrly, the Angeho,” 79 

C\T?riLlUs» (drim.Mic poet), 164 
** Cc-osar,” applied to the ijern' ui 
Emperor, 47, ao 
C'.Tpsar, juhus, 130, 190 
Ca// at Ak.i f/o > , 38 
Caia (al. tjaia) daughter of 
Ghcraido, 125 

C. ilboh, Fo'citn de', 105 
Callioli, Riinai d ' lu 
C'aliiope, II 

ComalJoh, lit} outage of , 39 
Campagnatico, 83 
k'ainpaldmo, battle of, 39-40 
Cauavese, the, 58 
Can GrandCy 137, 244 
Capet, Hugh, 147-8 
Cappvlletti, 48 

Capri com (Zodiacal sign), 20 
Cat/ovtngiun House of France, 
148 

Carroicio, the, 215 
Casentino, 40, Ta4 
Cassero, Jacopo del, 38 
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Castor and Pullux, 32 
CftStrocaro, 109 ] 

Cathenne, Si , of Grnr;t,i69 
Cato of Utica, 12, i;~i5 
Cavalcanti, Guido, 3fj, ht 1 

Cavaluti Gaux^enu, 175 | 

Cenhi^ rie?'t dii^ 39 1 

Ch^dmer\, Dt , 97 

< liailes of Anjou, 38, 5^1, 8R i v 

243 ! 

Chut}' ^ Mi'J \ /, 4<>. J49 i 

(.‘liaileii II ot P, j V' i 

( ‘harlt’S of Viilu' tio, |o 
Cha^ptity, ]<i UM* of, ii>/ ' 

CkxiUi.f'f, 72 I 

Cluasbi, 

Chiavon, J44 

C'hild-lili‘, putuif'-^ of, 222, 229 I 

C liiron, 

< hii'r>t, i^^u, 103, 2 ,/ 

Ciceio, 90, ti3, 130, J9O, 223, 

2 1^1 ; 

CimAOiic, 8 ^ I 

“Ciotlo” (Chailes II of ) j 

! 

Circe, K'l ' 

Ckmen\ Attxandnmi^^ 232 ' 

CJtma/i /V., yV/t, 'iHf 9, M9 [ 

dement I' , /V/v* -42 | 

Climate, mflnciiLe ol, 104 
( ho, 162 ; 

Clotho, 155 
Colic, j^laiii of, TOO 
Com/Iifie strait e, 50, 6g 
d:" *'r^ the, -*20 

i # 1 r 1 ‘bS of, 109 
Conrad Mala'pina, Oj, 64-5 
Conrad da Palaz/o, J25 
C^onradin of Hohenstaufen, 149 
Consia?ice of Arragon^ 28 
ConM.ince, >\ije of Man '‘red, ; 

2S-9 

Constantine, the “Donation’' 
of, 239 

Constantine, the Kmperor, 123 
Corbel, 80 

“Cornice" of the MuiiiiUin, -3 
Corsau's, 150 
Corsica, 135 


Coryhtntfs, 232 
V osenza, 28 9 

Count li^ ihc J :^hth Gcnc^c!^ 3^ 
Co!iiir{'y\ tk^' i Aiu of, 14 rt 
Lrane--, 170, iL!v; 

CnsiUi,, 15 1- 2 
'' }< uiv/\ \m, 182 
Cro-s, ti*{ f^out' cm, 12 
CrtAvn and ?vlni« , -■ ■<) 

( //v.c" i, 1,0 
< V”’’* OJ, 1 -1 

t yvhi u i, ifjb 

n/iiYnmnm, 1 
J t'VJ/i d > , ’--J 

DauKl, Aiii.ind iriovtn^.! 
pc ih 103 

Daniel, UK' f’^u[)lul, 160 
y ' ''./C, y>. . //> //j ' / , 
lUiite. a J KiriLisvaa'i ItUi. tj' 
74 

hi-i ♦ |n Pie to Can f Ii I'hI-*, u/ 
Ins « 1*1 tie to tljL i ti 'lentiin's, 
10 \ 

pcTimjs Inni-^i 11. 03 
su’ jeet lu tia Kj ' 11') 
mppo ed e.nly mil! tt.on into 
( ine (jhibeilme or Man - 
cliaan A*- -ot laiion, '■J?24 
In.-. hMrnnf.T to the “ lar^’M 
hope," 37, 5u lUf 
conlhicnce ol biblical and 
cl.i’-aK'dl inernoiies, by, 187 
T>nvi.l, 77 

iHldainni, 165 
D 'iphile, J04 

Delectable Mount.im, the “TV- 
leciasti," rile Pb.iliii, 2on 
Delos, 153 

iJescent into ICides (we ILnli • 

“ Deus, vorn rum 'j\ i 

Diana, tlie f^n)[|{k =;s, 187 
Di.ina, the i»\lt, 101 
IndroH^ “ C hiJ’t Icon." 218 
lyio Cas ?//r, 77 
Didomite f f ,e‘, "S 
"Dolorous Kiti^^riom," the, 52 
Doniitian, the Kinptaor, 103 
Deiuti.t orso, 39, 177, 243 


2 
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Donati, Picc^rda, 173 
Donaius, Bishop of 163 

Douay, 148 
Doves, 23 
Dragon, the, 239 
Dreams, 64, 67, 139 
iMummond, “Nat. Law in t!ie 
Spirit. Woild,” 183 
06 

Duca {si'v GmJo) 

“Dux," 2.13 

K.^r,T,F, the, of Rome. 218-9 
Iva.! ihly ParadiSiU, the, 201 
Karttiquake, the, 152-3 
Ebro, ruer in Italy, 194 
“Ecce Ancilla Dei,*’ 70 
Edward /. , ike English y us- 
timan," 58 
Elbe, the liver, 

Ekltrs, the, 213 
'' Ell,” 170 
Elsa, the nver 245 
Embryology, lui 
England, e;8 

Envious, dLSCiplinc of the, 98 

Epicureans, 133 

Equator, the, 33 

Ensjchthon, lOd 

Este (al. Esti), castle of, 38-9 

Esther, Queen, 127 

Eun.vus, 191 

Eunoe, the liver, 208, 245, 2?" 

Euphrates, 24 S 

Emipides, 136, 104 

Eutope, 65 

Eutyuice, 221 

Eusrhus, 163 

Eve, 6j, 91, 178, 210, 23 f 

Ezzelm da Romano, 45 

Fabbro, 108 
Fabiicius, 147 
Faenza. loS 
Falconry, 98, 142, 167 
Falterona, Mount of, 102 
Fame, the world's t>esL. 86 
Fancy, the power of, 127 
Fano, city of, 38 


Fanloli, family, no 
Fannata, Marzucco, 42 
Feltro, Monte (w Monte.feUro) 
"‘Ear mente'" 34 
Fieschi, Ottoboiii (Pope Adrian 
V.), 143 
Filippeschi. 48 

Fishes (Zodiacal sign), la, 235 
“ Five Wounds'’ (‘>n'sh 115 
Fk*ur-de-lys, 150, 213 
Florence, 50. o/, 150 
ladies of, 171 
Foil ten da Calholi, 105 
Forese d^’ Donati, 168 
Foili, 174. 

Kobco, Bernardino di, n ^3 
Fra Albci igo, no 
Fra Angelico, t; t, 60 
Fra Gomit.1, sv, 

Fia Ilai 10, 6^, 81 
Francesco ot Bologna, P4-5 
Fiancisr.ui Oid‘*r, the, 100 
Fra it GauJcnli, 43 
I- 1 ederic I. ( Barb u ossa ), 137 
Fiedeno II., the Empcior, k8, 
98, 124, 142 
Frederic lignoso, 108 
Fredettc ill of Stuly, 216 17 
Frcdijield, Mr, D., 74 

Gala fi no, eonVssor to Leo X,, 
49 

Galluia, 63 

Ciame of Zara (sec Zti a) 
tjlanges, the, 17, 194 
Ganymede 07 
Gargoyles, So 
Gascony, 1.^9 
Gems and pigments, 54 
Gentucca, 174, 228 
CL'r.iid de Bornello rga 
“ Gercntiui, tiu. Dream off 33 
Geryon, 195 

“ Ge\ta Romanorumf 77 
Ghent, 148 
Gheraido, 125, 137 
Gnino di Tacco, 42 
Giacomo, James, of Arragon, 57 
Gi in della Bella, 50 
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Gideon, 178 
Gilboa, Mount, 90 

GiOttO, 54, 85, 230 
Giovannadi Mont^ feltro, -vt 
Giovanna, rldut^hter of Nnio di 
Gallura, 62 | 

Girdle of j ui^bes, Ihf, 17 1 

“ Gloiia in cxcelsis," 153 | 

Goars, J97 
t h * the. 220 

Golden At^e, the, iGo, ,■’08 
Gornita, bin, ; 

Gomoirah, 180 | 

Gonfalonicrt^ 50 I 

Gicgory the Great, Pope, 113. ! 

12Q, jgS, 2T-.J, 232 j 

Gregory IX , Pope, 124 ' 

Gregory X , Pope, 240 
Gryphon, the, 215, 230-1, 234, 

237 

Gubbio, 84 

Guelphs and Ghibelhnes, 50 
Guido Aretino (al (juittf«ni 
^ d'Artz^o), 43, 86. 175, 193 
Guido di CarjJigna, 107 
Guido da Castcllo, 125 
Guido Cavfilcanti, 39, S'i, 209 
Guido della Cv/otinu, Go 
Guido del Duca, loo 
Guido Gumicelli of 86, 

192 

Guido di Montefeltro, 29, 39 
Guido da lYaia, 108 
Guy, Count ot Flandcri, 148 

Hades, 160 

Hades, the descent into, 245 
Haman, 127 
Hebrews, the, 33, 178 
Hehce (Callisto), 187 
Helicon, Mount, 211 
Heliodonis, 152 
Hellespont, 205 

Henrj" III, of England, 58, 125, 
144 

Henry VIL, the Emperor, 47 8, 
103-4, 200, 242 
Httnry of Navarre, 56 
Hercules, 140 


Hereford, Mappa Muiidi" 
201, 

HttvJot is 90, 151-3, 205, 215 
Jlc^^vd, 15O 
J Jippocratcs, 2T7 

“ difit^um e\t xeitv'i’pn 
111 ti.1 h s,\i Ih'l," 2 J9 
Ilolofcmcs, fjt 
norntr, 67, '■’o, 104, iat, i 

Jt, t/i y Ui\ jji ^ Poj • ^ 1 J J 

lloiaco, 65 
“ 3 Idsaiinri,” 214 
Huber 189 

1 1 umt'oldt' \ ’ 1' G 

1 \Rn\s, the land of, 229 
ino, Fia, 05, ?t 
■ ida n>*nd.i), 136 
ion ('1 loy), 91 
{ Incubtisp 
“ 1 n ( Mtu Isrn 1 " rn 
I Innc*c» tit IV, lY'j*' , T2a, 
Ml 

I hi'^iiHitOfi at Mrf'atd CH- 
I Al\ idi'i , V-> 

• “ In 'Vo, I Joniiiic. spcMvi,'' 222 
1 L>\unthc, 58 
I Hidore f Sa lU, 215 
I lamene, 104 
' Isintnus, 1^0 
Italy, 47, ^t), 55, 99, i^Q. 2J3 

jAf’opo da la^ntino, 175 
James, St , the Apoillc^ 23O 

I ** jeh’A'ahf 

Jerome, 163 
Ifiusalem, 16R 
Joannes Damasicnu^, 77 
Joannts Diaconus, 77 
locasta, TO2 

John the Baptist, St., 166 
John, St., the ICvaiigi’libh 214 
215, 236 
Josephus, 77 
J Jbhua, 132 
jovc, 

Jubilee at Kome, the, 21, 97 
j jud.iS Iscaiioi, 350, 157 
I jusiuiian, 47 

?55 
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Juvenal, 160 

KF.ys, tlic iwo, 73 

" Lakia niea, Domino," 167 
Lacedtvmon, 50 
Lichobi^, 183 
Lunaniius, 163 
I aviHrta.cto, F '^0, toS 

Fjt , 3 ;’ 

f^Atian lact , y'^ 

Ldti?}irt , jS 

L'lUn , 6 ^ 

Katf'ii.i, It, 3 
LdMiKn*!, 13 
]-.i^inKL, 128 

Lo.ili, if}u 
l^f'andor, .•'j 5 
Lent mo (itr Jacopo) 

Leiici, 2s 

lAtho, 192, 202, 20S, 225, 247 
L0V1, 125 
Iville, t.tv of, T48 
Limbus, 14, 2«;, 1^2, t6o 
“ Limoii-ifi,’’ tlio, \ij? 

Lini^atii, l>r , H4 
Luio di VdUnoiu, 107 
l>ocusts and honoy, ic6 
lombard, Peter, 11, 2u, =;t, 71 
Lombard btf nr t, London, 125 
*• Lombard, the Simple," 125 
Lombardo, Marco, 120 
Lombatds, 45-6 
Lombaids, Kuecies, r.uis, 125 
Lord’s Ihayer, par«\phiabe ul, 
Ho-i 

Louis, the royal lines of, 148 
Louts iX., 148 
Lubbock, dir John, 189 
Lucan, 13, 15, 73, 103 
Lucca, 173-^ 

Lncia, St., 68 -9 
Luke, St. , 154 
Lycurgus, tyt 
Lyons, Counulof, 240 

MaiioMkt, 239 

Malaspina. Conrado, 62, 64 5 ^ 
Manaidi, 1:07 

25^ 


Manfred, 28 

“ Mambus datehha plenis,” 219 
Mantua. 46 
xMarcellus, 49, 56 
Marchese, Messer, 174 
Marcia, wife of Cato, 15 
Marco, the Lombaid, 120 
M^remnia, the, 41, p" 

Maigart'l, si cond wil*‘ of C’h.irlos 
ot Anjou, 57 

Maigaret of J’rovence, Mife of 
1 fjiiis IX , 14." 

Maioceo, 3c, 

sti .'he, the, 191 
M.us, 17 *d of Will , fio 
Mais, tjic jilanet, id 
“ .1/t.'/ shit," J77 
Martin IV , 1’. 'p'*, T73 
Mary, the iMe-.i., d Virgin, 

40. 91, i»7, 115, 130, 51, 

i60. 2 12 

ATary l'«‘tliivaib, 168 
Ma»/ucro, }2 
“ Mah / y ' 'oroMi,^' fxj, 242 
“ \IJter Mi^eruonihu urn," 51, 
60 

Matilda, 203, 230 2^1, 23;, 248 
May, the l)]ce/.e of, 179 
Mcleagci, iSo i 
MendiLarJ Ordee^^ the, 210 
Merit ami dement, 135 
Michael tlie Archangel, 97 
Midial, daughter ofSa d, 77 
Mivlns, 152 
Midian, 178 
Milan, 63, 137 

M liman, JdJan, 29, 14}, 150, 241 
Milton, 21, 37, 49, 128, 139, 142, 
211, 225. 234 
Minerva, 222 

Minuntj, San, church of, 93 

Miniature, 84 

Minos, 14 

Mirri, oily of, 30 

“ Ml ereie” (IN li ), 36 

Mitre, 200 

" Modicum, et non videbidi 
me," 242 

MiiLlaii, the iivci, 55 
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Mole, the blind, 126 
Monaldi, 48 

Montaperti, battle of, 87 
Montecatmi, battle of, 83, 171 
Montccchi family, 48 
Montcfeltro, Buoncoiitp di, 30 
Montefeltro, Giovanna di, 39 
Montcfeltro, Guido di, 29, 39 
Mordecai, 127 

Mountain of purification, 15, 
33. S3"4 

Naiades, 244 
Nathan, the prophet, 226 
Navicella of Giotto, 86, 238 
Nebuchadnetxar^ 238 
“ Needle’s eye, the," 75 
Nella, wife of Porese, 170 
** Neque nubent," 145 
Newman^ J. //., 38, 64 
Nicolas, St., 147 
Nile, the, 176 
Nimrod, 90 

Nino di Gallura, 59, 6x-9 
Nino de* Visconti, 61 -a 
Niobe, 90 

** Noblesse ohlis^el* 65 

Noll, 31 
Normandy, 149 

Notary, the [sec Jacopo da 
Leniino) 

Novcllo, Frederic, 42 
November, 50 

OCTAVIAN (the Emperor Au- 
gustus), 51 
October, 50 
Odensi d’Agubbio. 84 
Olympiodorus ^ 122 
Olympus, Mount, 173 
Orestes, 96 
Onaco, 39 
Orso, Count, 43 
Ottocar, 55 

Ovid, II, 67. 89-90, 95, 110, 
^53. 156. 166, i68, 
174, 178, i8o, 187, 189, 
191, 196, 208, 236, 244-5 
Ozaftam,A,F, , 130, 157, 163, 183 
II 2 
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P's, the seven, 72 
Paganello^ 41 
Pagano, Maghinardo, 109 
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